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MAY COVER. Swiss Guard Jean Scheyerle may well stand proudly. He is one of asmall, 
101-man unit dedicated to the protection of the Pope. His flamboyant costume, in the 
Medici colors, and the halberd he grasps date back to the 16th Century. Today the Swiss 
Guards’ duties are largely ceremonial, but they are crack troops too. As in times past, they 
stand ready to give their lives in defense of His Holiness. Photograph by Arnold Newman. 


NEXT MONTH. Irish novelist Sean O’Faolain writes of the unchanging beauty of his 
homeland and reveals the secret of the Irish character, Francis Steegmuller revels in the sum- 
mertime delights of his native Manhattan, A Holiday Handbook of Men’s Summer Fashions 
explodes some myths and outlines an original basic wardrobe. There’s a picture story of 
sunny, well-bred Bermuda. And a story on the glamorous, woeful life of an airline hostess. 


by Money Order or Draft on a bank in the U.S. payable in 
U.S, Funds, All prices subject to change without notice. 

The names of characters used in short storles and serials are 
fictitious. Any resemblance to living persons is a coincidence. 
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Where sloe-eyed deer stand poised and 
gaze curiously at you...where you can 
roam 56,000 square miles of vacationland 
., where you'll find a little bit of all the 
world—that's Wisconsin! 


Bucky, the lucky Badger, invites you! 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
State Office Building, Room 85, Madison 1, Wis. 
Please send me complete Wisconsin Vacation Kit, including new 


book in color, map, fishing regulations, and sources of additional 
regional information, 


Name. 
(Please Print) 
Address. 
City. Zone. __Siate. 
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New Tilt-top design! Entire top and front tilt back so you can see what you’re doing. No bending, no blind reaching! Makes it easier to clean, too. 


New from General Electric ...the Rotisserie Oven 


First rotisserie that gives you the baking accuracy of a 


fine range oven...plus complete portability! 


General Electric Company, Portable Appliance Department, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


This new General Electric Rotisserie Oven 
rotisserizes, bakes, broils and roasts perfectly. 


i geass ead 


Gives you the convenience of a second 
oven. And, it’s wonderfully portable so you’re 
not tied down to the kitchen. Grand for en- 
tertaining—use it indoors or out. 


Has big capacity . . . rotisserizes a 14- to > 
16-pound turkey yet it’s compact for storage 
... only 12 inches high. See the Rotisserie 
Oven at your General Electric dealer’s now. 


Accuracy of a range. Thanks to pre- Perfect baking results! Just push a 


cision oven thermostat, it bakes and button, set the timer. Bakes food to per- meat juices. Rotisserizing is extra-fla- Progress & Our Most ‘mportant Prodvet 
roasts as beautifully as a range. The fection. Then turns off, and buzzes to vorful, too—meats turn out savory 0 2 N 
Rotisserie Oven preheats faster, too. remind you food is done. and moist inside, crisp outside. G E N E R A L WafGy) E LE C T R i C 
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LETTERS 


Kast is East... 


The most interesting thing about The 
Effete East (March Ho.ipay) is that, 
at long last, the East feels the need to 
defend itself. Eastern provincialism must 
be disappearing. A few in that fortress 
of culture vaguely recognize something 
outside their walls—something that 
reads and thinks. Something that feels 
and acts. I left the Eastern seaboard ten 
years ago and please, dear God, may I 
never have to go back. 

MRS. HARRY M. WATSON 
Seattle, Wash. 


You have truly reflected my own 
feelings about the East. We have need- 
ed a morale-boost like this for years. 
The boundaries you’ve set for the su- 
perior East will irritate many people 
but they delight me. I’ve never seen an- 
other magazine blurt out the true facts 
about the East as you did; most of them 
are afraid of hurting the feelings of 
someone unlucky enough to live in an- 
other part of the country. 

PHYLLIS ROGERS 
Hatboro, Pa. 


Student’s Plaint 


I would like to add that the ‘thospita- 
ble” New York Public Library (Amer- 
ica’s Finest Library, March Houtpay) 
does not let high-school students use its 
resources, even after presenting a letter 
from one’s teacher. Only when the stu- 
dents lie about their age and state they 
are college students are they allowed in- 
to this “institution of natural courtesy.” 

ROBERT LEVINE 
Merrick, N.Y. 


@ The 42nd Street Library says it 
does not have the staff and facilities 
to accommodate the thousands of 
New York high-school students, but 
that the West 52nd Street branch li- 
brary has set up a special department 
and staff for this purpose.—Ed. 


About Face 
How come the first illustration for 
Britain’s West Point (March Ho.ipay) 
is printed inside out, hind part before, 
or what have you? ~—s james R. POWER 
Los Angeles 


@ A technical error in which the 
photograph was reversed, perhaps 
by a left-handed art editor. Left, 
above, is right. All clear now?—Ed. 


**Free’’ Lance Rebel 


Ditto! Encore! Cheers! Clifton Fadi- 
man’s comments in March Party of 
One (Ah! The Literary Life!) needed 
saying and are well expressed. 


Along with being a medical librarian, 
I do free-lance writing for local, state 
and national outlets. Because I’m a na- 
tive daughter, my town feels it has a 
right to use me as a free researcher and 
pamphleteer. Unfortunately this service 
is presumed to extend to purely com- 
mercial enterprises. Of late I’ve been 
politely pointing out that an expensive 
personal library, background knowl- 
edge, time, and a minor knack for 
phrasing should be compensated at a 
rate somewhere in the neighborhood of 
that offered a plumber’s assistant. 
MARY D. HUDGINS 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Popular Choice 


Thoroughly enjoyed Handbook of 


Cats (February Ho.tDAy), but you neg- 
lected the most popular cat in the United 
States, the good, dependable alley cat. I 
wouldn’t trade our Mili (above) for any 
Russian blue, Burmese, Persian, Sia- 
mese, etc. MRS. GEORGE AARONS 

Katonah, N.Y. 


Uplift 
In the Handbook of Gourmet Garden- 
ing (March Ho.ipay) under the June 
Garden Calendar the text states in ref- 
erence to weeding that ‘It is easier 
then and also cleansing to the soul.’ I 
wondered if perhaps soil had become 
soulin the process of printing or whether 
the text is accurate as it stands. If the 
Spitzers find soul cleansing easier after 
the rain, I think they’ll agree weeding is 
less difficult after rain has saturated the 
soil. LEWIS S. HOWELL, JR. 
Caldwell, N.J. 


@ Soul is what the Spitzers meant, 
and we would not change their poetic 
concept.—Ed. 


Tinkers Damned 


The Tinker’s Itch piece (Party of One, 
January Ho.ipAy) was brilliant and 
full of fun. My wife and I read it aloud 
weeping with laughter and grateful for 
such wit in a Madison Avenue world 
that makes old-fashioned people like us 
feel left-handed and outsize. 

GEORGE W. GEIGER 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


The stimulating essay on Tinker’s 
Itch left out the Law of Usgliness. 
Functional design presupposes there is 
something indecent about beauty. Since 
the days of ancient Egypt, transporta- 
tion and beauty have been blissfully 
wedded, but in our century they seem 
to be contemplating divorce. 

In the nineteenth century, the United 
States developed the most beautiful 
achievement in inland marine architec- 
ture, the so-called Steamboat Gothic 
so eloquently described by Mark Twain., 
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Chalet Last 
Style 677 — 
Ventilated. 

Brown Deeptone Calf 


Chalet Last 
Style 688 


Brown Deeptone Calf 
with Brown and White 
Coolknit Nylon 


Trenton Last 
Style 423 


Brown Calf and 
Tan Coolknit Nylon 


Live the GOOD LIFE with 
Nunn-Bush Superior Comfort 


The extra operations and pattern innovations that give 
Nunn-Bush Shoes their stretch-removed, heel-snug comfort 

also nurse good looks through extra months of satisfying 

wear. When Ankle-Fashioning earns its keep with extra miles of 
cost-free smartness ... and.adds energy-conserved Life 
to your most precious hours... buy Nunn-Bush Shoes! 
See your Loca/ Nunn-Bush Dealer 
NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY « MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Makers of Edgerton Shoes from $70.95 
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WRITE FOR ELABORATE NUNN-BUSH CATALOG 


SIMCA OUTPERFORMS 
ANYTHING IN ITS PRICE CLASS 


ae OFFICIAL 
oY) REPORT 


NO. 1 


The top experts of “Sports Cars Illustrated” 
magazine made the tests, and reported that 
SIMCA “will outperform anything in its price 
class.” They also wrote: “SIMCA’s speed, space, 
acceleration, comfort, roadability and price are 
all carefully aimed at making it the most car for 
the money built anywhere in the world.” And 


Sales and Service 
Throughout America 
Overseas Delivery, too! 


it’s true! The great new Family Size, Paris-built 
SIMCA is a fabulous automobile buy. 


SIMCA, INC. 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Clover 


still another reason you look so right in GGG clothes 


The good looks of your coat depend on the lapel. It has to be tailored just right. That’s 
why GGG shapes it like a clover leaf — recognized by bench tailors as the most flattering 
curve a lapel can have. See the soft roll, the correct cut, the narrow look? It’s GGG’s 
own clover leaf lapel—so remarkable it can’t be pressed out or worn out. Another 
reason you look so much better in GGG. For the name of the GGG store nearest you, 
write to Wm. P Goldman & Bros., Inc., Dept. L2, 12 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 3, N. Y. 


Dress right in GGG clothes... you can’t afford not to 
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But the river boat of today shows the 
triumph of the almighty box as the 
ideal of design. Once a vessel’s crown- 
ing glory, the smokestacks have been 
reduced to ugly stumps. Gone are the 
scroll-sawed railings, the gilded wooden 
acorns and all the ornamentation that 
made a river vessel a delight to the eye. 

And what of the railroads? The old- 
time passenger car had ironwork that 
rivaled in intricacy that of New Or- 
leans’ French Quarter. The modern 
passenger car has lines that any child 
can imitate his first day in kindergarten. 

I refuse to accept function as an 
excuse for abolishing beauty. 


JOHN L. MARTIN 
Huntington, W. Va. 


If Mr. Fadiman wants to know what 
real frustration is, try putting a pair of 
fifty-year-old feet in these new pointed 


shoes! 
MRS. T, R. SEWELL 


Tyler, Texas 


De Rigueur? 

Has dress designer Miguel Ferreras 
traveled on the Continent? In Clothes 
for the Continent (January Houipay), I 
doubt the red ensemble would be ex- 
actly the color for Mrs. Donnell to 
wear on her trip. Americans just don’t 
wear red in Europe. 

Amy Vanderbilt has this to say in her 
book of etiquette: “In America we love 
the color red, but in Europe it is con- 
sidered déclassé—except when Paris de- 
clares it fashionable and when it is used 
as an accent color in bag or shoes on 
the young or in a peasant costume. Be- 
ware of wearing a red boutonniére, an 
invitation to unwelcome advances in 
some countries.” 

I hope Mrs. Donnell arrives home 
without incident. 


MRS. H. MORRISON KEY 
Evansport, O. 


@ Designer Ferreras and Mrs. Don- 
nell have lived and traveled widely in 
Europe. They both believe in wear- 
ing what you like and neither has ever 
suffered from a red scare.—Ed. 
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Wized Up 


How kind of you to tell us who ac- 
cessorized your fashion story (Letters, 
March Ho.ipay)! To make our day 
complete, we need to know if your 
lovely model’s skin was moisturized 
and if her clothing was permanentized. 
Have you conformitized Mr. Fadiman 
or do you need to be re-Fadimanized? 


MRS. N, DALE JOHNSON 
Cynwyd, Pa. 


®@ Point acknowledgized.—Ed. 


H. M. TOMLINSON 
On February 5, 1958, H. M. 
Tomlinson died in London at 
the age of 84. For11 years hehad 
been an honored Hoxipay con- 
tributor and we are saddened to 


think that his evocative essays 
on the sea, her ships, the jungle, 
London past and present, will no 
longer grace our pages. 


Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 


SWIMMING» 
POOL 
BEAUTY 


starts with Ramuc® Enamel 


e America’s No. 1 swimming pool paint, 
proved in over 19,000 pools 
e Goes on easily, leaves tile-like finish 
e Long-lasting, natural rubber-base paint 
« Won't powder, blister, flake; 
fade-resistant ’ 
e In many attractive pastel colors 
¢ Beautifies and protects 
Send for 32-page ‘‘Pool Painting Hand- 
book.” Gives valuable facts on pool upkeep. 
When writing, include pool’s dimensions, 
type and/or name of paint used. 
Dealers & Distributors: Selected sales 
areas still open. Write today!) 


XD INERTOL CO., INC. 
wy 


478 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, N. J. 
27-R S. Park, San Francisco 7, California 


SPORTSMAN’'S PARADISE 
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iS The Government of 
La Province de Québec 

has reserved thousands of 

virgin lakes, rivers, forests, 
mountains, as a sportsman’s 
paradise. Six great Provincial 
Parks offer the finest fishing, 
hunting, camping. Hotels, 
camps, guides are eager to 
help you organize the 
best trip you have 
ever enjoyed. 


For information and _reserva- 
tions, write: Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Québec City, Canada; or 48 
Rockefeller Center, New York 
Sa 620, N.Y. 


The great central playground offers 
everything to see and do... for less. . . on 
your family vacation in Missouri! 


Sports? Ninety-eight golf courses invite 
you to stop and play. Colorful bridle paths 


rivers and streams offer a famous Missouri 
specialty—float fishing. Everywhere the 
Ozarks exude the lure of leisurely living; 
the Old Trails and “Little Dixie’ regions 
relive old south history, famed in song 
and story. 


The Ol’ Mississippi is jeweled with lakes and 
lagoons created by numerous locks along Mis- 
souri’s Eastern border. Yacht clubs and private 
operators offer all craft for rent—from speed 
boats to cabin cruisers for year-round sports. 


eall you to boots and saddles -along old ; i ; 
Indian trails. Night life? See big league Missouri’s ever-changing country- 


baseball and outdoor summer opera in side is surpassingly rich in scenery, in 
both St. Louis and Kansas..City. natural wonders, in historic shrines and 


famous landmarks of the Old West. Lowest 
the nation! Mail coupon for 
rs with pictures, travel info 


soline tax in 
46) 


“Grab your partner” and - 
go square dancing to ‘‘music 
country style’ in Ol’ Mis- 
souri. This type of dancing 
is featured at most all resort 
areas and the International 
Square Dance Festival—held 
annually —brings in enthu- 
siasts for a big jamboree. 


Swimming, water sports 
are available at modern, air- 
conditioned hotels and motels 
—or along Missouri’s big 
lakes and spring-fed streams. 
Excellent restaurants and lodges offer fresh, 
pan-fried» fishy‘K.C. Steaks’’, or country ham 


an egravy” 


% The chapter In your life that forgets worry 
and care will be your float fishing and camping 
trip in Show-Me-Land. Idyllic camping spots and 
roadside picnic tables are everywhere along 
Missouri’s 29,000 miles of scenic highways. 


if 


ac ee EEE 
ee 1). Missouri Division of Resources 

4 and Development, Dept. E843 f 

; Jefferson City, Missouri r 


Please send free literature checked below. 
( ) “FUN IN MISSOURI’—a colorful scenic folder, points 
of interest map and main highways, how to get there. 


( ) “FLOATING AND FISHING’—Missouri’s famous float 
trips and operators. 
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POWERED BY ROLLS-ROYCE 
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GUATEMALA 


and San Salvador 


from New Orleans & Mexico — 


Taca Viscount whisks you 
non-stop from New Orleans 
to Guatemala City in 3 
hours, 40 minutes—from 
Mexico to Guatemala City 
in 2 hours, 20 minutes! 
Convenient, daytime con- 
nections to all Central 
America, in-flight service 
superb in every detail. En- 
joy your holiday in the 
“Land of Eternal Spring” 
to the utmost—fly incom- 
parable Taca Viscount! 


No increase in cost for this 
luxury flight. 


Send for free full-color 
brochure—’Guatemala 
Holiday” describing 
in detail 4, 5 and 
10-day all-expense 
TACA Air-cruises 

to Guatemala from 
New Orleans & 
Mexico, 


pe 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT will give you 
full information about TACA service. 
Ask him or contact the nearest TACA 
office. 


TACA International Airlines 


New Orleans: 
Moisant International Airport 


New York: 22 West 48th St. 
Chicqgo: 37 So. Wabash Ave. 


by Jerome Weidman 


Clifton Fadiman is taking time off 
to carry out an exciting assignment in 
educational television, and will be 
back soon. While he is away, other 
distinguished writers will be his guests 
in this space. This month’s essayist 
is an outstanding American novelist 
and long a connoisseur of good read- 
ing for Holiday. — Ed. 


@ Several months ago, while trying 
to keep up with my two young sons 
in the corridors of the American 
Museum of Natural History, I turned 
a little too sharply around the ele- 
phant exhibit in Carl Akeley Hall 
and found myself in the middle of a 
conducted tour. A high-school 
teacher was describing a display to 
twenty or thirty teen-age students. 
For a few moments I listened with 
interest, puzzled that I should be lis- 
tening at all, wondering why my at- 
tention should be held by this far 
from unusual spectacle. Then I no- 
ticed the boy with the book. 

It was a thick book, and it was 
plain from the sturdy green binding 
that it had come out of a public li- 
brary. It was not the book, however, 
that had caught my eye. It was what 
the boy, who looked about thirteen, 
was doing with the book. 

He held it open on his left forearm 
as though it were a painter’s palette. 
While the teacher was talking, the 
boy listened attentively. The moment 
the teacher stopped talking and 
moved on, the boy’s glance would 
drop to the book. He would walk 
along as though in a trance, com- 
pletely absorbed by his reading, un- 
til the teacher stopped at another 
exhibit and resumed lecturing. At 
once the boy would look up again 
attentively. The moment the teach- 
er’s voice stopped, back went the 
boy’s eyes to the book. 

At first | assumed the boy was 
carrying some sort of text on Africa, 
and was supplementing the informa- 
tion his teacher was giving. There 
was something about the perform- 
ance, however, that made me suspect 
I was wrong. The entire scene seemed 
disturbingly familiar—yet it eluded 
me. Finally I stepped to the boy’s 


PARTY OF 
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The lure of reading: a passion, an addiction, sometimes even a 


vice, but its devotees always seem to end up happy 


side and peered across his shoulder. 
At once everything came into focus. 
The boy was reading the chapter 
in Les Misérables where Father 
Madeleine, the kindly owner of the 
glass factory in the town of M——, 
lifts a heavy cart to save the life of 
the old man who has fallen under it, 
and inadvertently, by demonstrating 
his enormous physical strength, re- 
veals to the relentless Javert, who is 
watching the scene, that he is a 
former convict named Valjean. 
What had attracted my attention 
to the boy with the book was obvi- 
ously not that I had read the same 
chapter thirty years ago in the back 


I say Readers—the upper case is — 
intentional. Not all people who can 
read are Readers, any more than all 
people who can walk are hikers. 
Every literate person does a certain 
amount of reading every day, even if 
it consists of no more than street. 
signs or business correspondence, 
just as every able-bodied individual 
does a certain amount of walking 
every day, even if it involves no more 
than coming downstairs for break- 
fast or going out to the car. 

The man who disdains the car, 
however, and walks downtown to his 
office, is unusual. So is the boy who, 
while his teacher pauses for breath in 


Two passionate Readers absorb their daily ration of irresistible printed 
matter: Weidman (left) reads Fadiman while Fadiman reads Weidman. 


row of Mr. Cunliffe’s biology class in 
Junior High School 64, on a day 
when he was demonstrating the cir- 


culatory system of the fetal pig. I\ 


had no way of knowing about this 
coincidence until I peered across the 
boy’s shoulder. What had made 
him seem familiar at once was the 
way he was absorbing the chapter: in 
snatches stolen from time pledged 
elsewhere. It is a form of theft with 
which all Readers are familiar. 
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a lecture on African animals or the 
fetal pig, gobbles down a couple of 
paragraphs of Victor Hugo. He is in 
the grip of a passion. 

Not many passions can command 
the constancy that reading does. I 
have through the years succumbed 
to the lure of more hobbies and 
sports than I care to remember. 
Golf, tennis, photography, fishing, 
sailing, croquet, philately—at one 

Continued on Page 11 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
WINE MERCHANTS 
JOHN HARVEY & SONS, LTD. 
FOUNDED 1796 


YOU'LL NEVER FORGET YOUR FIRST TASTE 
OF HARVEY'S BRISTOL SHERRY 


Once you have tasted HARVEY'S BRISTOL CREAM Or 
BRISTOL MILK you will be forever spoiled. And each 
time you sip Harvey's® you will find it equally deli- 
cious. To accomplish this unvarying excellence, 
warvey’s blends generations of choice vintages. Mag- 
nificent sherries of the past are used to “discipline” the 


| HARVEY'S 


IMPORTED BRISTOL SHERRIE 


newer vintages of the same strain to bring HARVEY'S 
BRISTOL SHERRIES to matchless perfection. Noone can 
equal HARVEY'S in this art of “breeding.” This is why 
the name HArvey's has been world famous these 161 
years for the finest sherries on earth. G. F, HEUBLEIN 
& BRO., HARTFORD, CONN. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS U.S.A. 


HARVEY'S 
BRISTOL CREAD 
World’s supreme 
luxury Sherry. 
Very fine, 

rich Oloroso. 
Limited supply. 


HARVEY’S 
BRISTOL MILK® 
Superlative 
golden Oloroso. 
Sweet and 

full bodied. 
HARVEY'S 
BRISTOL DRY 
Incomparable Fin 
dry and delicious. 
The perfect aperit 


HARVEY'S 


HARVEY'S 
veny suremior 


BRISTOL DRY 
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exe rass | Yatra 
ISTOL. CREAM 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Known by the company it keeps 


A great whisky, like a great painting, is a vital, brilliant composition...an art 
whose elements so gracefully combine that the whole becomes greater than the 


sum of its parts. To connoisseurs, V. O. is this art, in its finest, flawless form. 
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WORLD’S FINEST CANADIAN WHISKY 


CANADA'S FINEST 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CO., NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF. CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND... OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD 
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time or another they and a score of 
others have seized me and crushed 
me to their bosoms in a grip from 
which it was plain that only death 
would us part. 

Somehow or other, though, death 
never had to bother. One day when 
neither of us was looking—whether 
the other half of “us” was a stamp 
collection or a golf bag—I made the 
astonishing discovery that all our 
passion was spent. What, I have 
wondered again and again, as I 
stared at the matched clubs or the 
stamp albums that had cost a young 
fortune—as people, when a love af- 
fair is over, wonder as they stare at 
their former partners in rapture— 
what did I ever see in them in the 
first place? 

The only passion about which I 
have never wondered in this way, 
that is as strong today as when it 
first seized me, is reading. 

There are many reasons for such 
constancy. One is that reading is 
probably the world’s least demand- 
ing mistress. The lover of golf must 
have at his disposal, among other 
things, a number of well-tended 
acres. The tennis devotee needs an 
opponent. The bridge player must 
find that indispensable fourth—as 
well as the highly necessary second 
and third. Even the whittler, that 
traditional symbol of the good and 
- simple life, needs a sharp knife and a 
piece of wood. 

The Reader, however, needs only 
one thing: something to read. And 
there is almost no moment and no 
place where it is impossible to put 
your hands on something to read. 

If Dickens is unavailable, the tele- 
phone book can substitute. In min- 
utes you will learn to your astonished 
delight that when the great creator 
of Pecksniff and Micawber chose the 
names for his characters, he lifted 
them right out of your local phone 
directory. 

If you find yourself in an area to 
which the telephone has not yet pen- 
etrated, a mail-order catalogue un- 
doubtedly has. I once heard a Reader 
say that he never dared look up a 
word in the dictionary during the 
working day because, on the way to 
the word and away from it, he found 
himself caught by so many other 
definitions that he was unable to 
stop reading until quitting time. 
What a single casual glance into a 
mail-order catalogue would do to 
this man’s working day, or week, I 
shudder to think. 

Timetables; the labels on condi- 
ment bottles and jars, especially of 
British origin; bubble-gum wrap- 
pers; the obituary page, which on any 
day of the week offers the raw ma- 
terial for a dozen novels—all are 


ready and waiting, their abundant gifts 
spread out, for the Reader in need. 
And it is a need. Absorbing a daily 
ration of printed matter is as essential 
to the true Reader as painting was to 
Gauguin. He has to do it. That is why 
so many Readers develop such intense 
feelings for the objects of their passion. 
“Does it afflict you to find your 
books wearing out?” William Dean 
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Choose your cruise... on a “happ 
ship” custom-built for luxurious, 
healthful sea travel! Wide play-and- 


and swimming pools invite you to 


motion pictures. The new 
GRIPSHOLM and beautiful 
KUNGSHOLM are completely air- 
conditioned—your own room is 


Enjoy fabulous meals and service, 


too, on your holiday cruise! 


holidays... 


sport decks, delightful lounges, cafes 


grand good times at parties, dances, 


outside, with private bath or shower. 


Howells wrote to a friend. “The mor- 
tality of all inanimate things is terrible 
to me, but that of books most of all.” 

It is a terror that any Reader under- 
stands: the thought of being deprived 
of the excitement, the rewards and the 
solace that the world of print provides 
is intolerable. 

Once, while lunching with Somerset 
Maugham and several friends, I joined 


in a discussion about what we would 
miss most if cast away on a desert 
island. 

There were the expected jokes about 
the reigning movie queen, followed 
by a list of interesting items. Mr. 
Maugham spoke last, and the list of 
what he would miss most consisted of 
two words: “Reading matter.” 

Continued on Page 14 
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NORTH CAPE VIKING LANDS CRUISE 
M.S. GRIPSHOLM JUNE 28, 1958 


VIKING LANE Economy CRUISE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
M.S. STOCKHOLM AUG. 26, 1958 


AUG. 13, 1958—M.S. GRIPSHOLM 
8 DAYS—Havana, Nassau 
RATES FROM $200.00 


OCT. 3, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 


OCT. 11, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
12 DAYS—San Juan, Ciudad Trujillo, 


OCT. 24, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
Nassau—RATES FROM $255.00 


burg, Copenhagen. 


Ga Bape 


636 FIFTH AVENUE 


44 DAYS 21 ports RATES FROM $1,250 


29 DAYS 8 ports RATES AS LOW AS $625 


SHORT DELIGHTFUL WEST INDIES 


7 DAYS—Havana—RATES FROM $175.00 


Havana, Nassau—RATES FROM $300.00 


10 DAYS—St. John, St. Thomas, San Juan, 


For reservations and complete information SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


SOUTH SEA ISLES—FAR EAST CRUISE 


M.S. KUNGSHOLM JAN. 10, 1959 
98 DAYS 22 ports RATES FROM $3,100 


THE GREAT CRUISE AROUND AFRICA | 


M.S. GRIPSHOLM JAN. 26, 1959 
72 DAYS 20 ports RATES FROM $2,250 


NOV. 4, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
40 DAYS—St. John, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Nassau—RATES FROM $255.00 
NOV. 15, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
16 DAYS—Trinidad, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cristobal, Havana. RATES FROM $400.00 
DEC. 20, 1958—M.S. GRIPSHOLM 
16 DAYS—Trinidad, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cristobal, Havana. RATES FROM $465.00 
JAN. 7, 1959—M.S. GRIPSHOLM 

16 DAYS—Trinidad, La Guaira, Curacao, | 
Cristobal, Havana. RATES FROM $450.00 { 


TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE—Three splendid ships: GRIPSHOLM, KUNGSHOLM and 
STOCKHOLM, provide regular sailings between New York, Bremerhaven, Gothen- 
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@ NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Wagons designed around families ... 


Families like yours! We make our wagons big, beautiful, and 

versatile. They go white tie to any country club - and they go blue 

jeans to where the fish are hungry. Adaptable? Why, you can live 

in them, or on them, like the family in the Mercury wagon above. (s" \) 


'.. Ford Motor Company, The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan. Poe 
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beach blazer and swim suit ins 2. 


Galey & Lord striped cotton. 


Galey & Lord ia 


1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
A MEMBER OF BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES 
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I remember the surprise on the 
faces of the men around the table. 
They were all Readers. Reading had 
for so long been a commonplace of 
their existence that it had not oc- 
curred to them to name it. The 
nature of the game had made them 
think the list should consist only of 
special things. Mr. Maugham, how- 
ever, as his readers—as well as 
Readers—must know, is interested 
in the essential rather than the 
special. 

What makes reading essential to 
the Reader is not always content. 
Speaking for myself—and, I have 
reason to believe, most Readers—I 
would rather read something inferior 
than nothing at all. Sometimes the 
Reader is not interested in being en- 
lightened, uplifted or even enter- 
tained. He wants merely to escape 
for a brief interval from the world 
which is suddenly too much with him. 

There are, of course, many other 
means of escape from the tensions of 
daily existence, including alcohol, 
mountain climbing and. the playing 
of everything from bridge to the 
ukulele. Yet none of these, it seems 
to me, offers the one feature that 
makes reading the best of the lot. 

Once, after spending a couple of 
hours watching a cheap play to 


which he had been taken by his 
friend George Jean Nathan, H. L. 
Mencken asked irritably what kept a — 
man like Nathan—a man of taste, 
intelligence and high artistic stand- 
ards—interested in the theater. © 
Nathan’s reply was: the endless — 
mystery of the rising curtain, the 
tingling excitement that is minted 
anew each opening night, the feeling 
as the house lights go down on a new 
play that you never know what is 
coming next, the knowledge that, 
though the odds are heavy that what 
will come next will be tripe, there is 
always the outside chance that it - 
may be something so extraordinary 
it will change your whole life. 

Mr. Nathan, in speaking for his 
own passion, spoke also for that of 
all Readers. For example: 

Once I checked into a small Ore- 
gon hotel at midnight, after a long 
drive down from Grand Coulee, and 
found when I climbed into bed that I 
had nothing to read. The newsstand 
in the lobby was closed; the desk 
clerk had nothing but a copy of a 
Spokane paper that I’d already read; 
and the hotel was apparently too 
small to attract the attention of the 
Gideon Society (there was no Bible 
in the dresser drawer). - 

The maid, however, had neglected 
to empty the waste basket after the 


Re-heats without re-perking 


General Electric Automatic 


No watching, no timing! Coffee brews...stops perking...stays piping hot. 
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Coffee Maker brews delicious 
coffee every time, every day 


Unlike other coffee makers, the General Electric brews 
2 cups as perfectly as 9. You don’t have to make a whole 
potful to get good coffee—it perks even small amounts to 
rich, full-bodied flavor. 


And so quickly! An extra-powerful heating unit gives 
“you 2 cups in four minutes, 9 cups in less than fifteen! Pours 
the first few cups without lifting. Easier to clean, too. 


for breakfast 
or 9 for a party 
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Re-heats without re-perking! Now Gen- 
eral Electric has this extra setting, plus 
the Brew Control which lets you select 
exact strength you like best. 
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Progress Is Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


last occupant. It was littered 
with a crumpled mass of busi- 
ness letters, paid bills, movie- 
ticket stubs, road maps, racing 
forms, and a batch of loose 
pages from a twenty-five-cent 


aged to get through those days. I do 
know that, so far as I was concerned, the 
credit goes to Marcel Proust. 

Those long, complicated, forbidding 
sentences, which for years had sent me 
packing, suddenly welcomed me with 


hours at a time I lay braced in my bunk, 
unaware of the depth charges exploding 
around me, worrying my head off about 
Swann and Odette. 


There is no solution to the Reader’s 


thing, that there is a magazine in a house 
at the other side of town, a book in a 
library in Australia, in which something 
vital to his happiness is contained, but 
which will be denied him because he 
can’t get to the other side of town or 


paperback reprint. I could not 
identify the novel immediately 
because the pages had appar- 
ently been torn out to dry a 
cigarette lighter that must 
have overflowed while the 
owner was filling it. The pages 
still smelled of lighter fuel, and 
the top one was smeared with 
soot from the wick—but here 
was Something To Read. 

I smoothed the creases, 
brushed away the soot, took 
the pages to bed with me—and 
like most readers of those same 
pages, I have never been quite 
the same since. What the pre- 
vious occupant of my room 
had used for tidying up his 
cigarette lighter was the chap- 
ter in The Brothers Karamazov 
where the cynical Ivan, trying 
to explain why, though he be- 
lieves in God, he cannot ac- 
cept God’s world, flings in the 
teeth of his saintly younger 
brother Alyosha the shattering 
argument about a single child 
crying from hunger. 

On another occasion, I was 
sent to England in convoy 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. 
Though I had seen movies 
about the Battle of the North 
Atlantic, I really didn’t know 
much about what traveling in 
convoy meant. Neither did my 
wife, perhaps because we went 
to the same movies. But she 
did know I was a Reader. 
Therefore, though the baggage 
I was permitted to carry was 
severely limited, she insisted 
on including some reading 
matter. What she included, I 
discovered to my horror when 
I was out at sea, was a two- 
volume set of Proust. 

It is true, as a rule, that a 
confirmed drunkard will gulp 
the alcohol out of lamps rather 
than drink nothing at all, and 
a confirmed Reader does pre- 
fer to read something he does 
not like rather than read noth- 
ing at all—but everybody must 
draw a line somewhere. For 
years I had drawn it at Proust. 
I found him impossible to read. 

During the seventh day at 
sea our convoy was caught by 


open arms, tucked me in cozily, and for to Australia. Nevertheless, the con- 


recurring fear that he is missing some- 


Frontier land where fishing is fabulous. Only 
Northwest flies from cities coast-to-coast 
direct to this land of breath-taking scenery. 


Spend two weeks, come away with a lifetime 
of memories. So quick—costs little—on 
NWA’s shortest, fastest route to the Orient. 


Do “Bigtown” over a weekend! Luxury hotel, 
Broadway plays, sightseeing, night clubs! All 
for as low as $39.75 (plus meals and air fare). 


Pick one...pack up...and GO! 
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IMPERIAL SERVICE 
3 easy ways to your NWA vacation 
Budget! Fly Now—Pay Later. 10% down. 
Save! NWA’s 5-day Family 14 Fare Plan. 
Thrifty! All-expense “‘package” tours. 
Send in this coupon today for 


the Northwest travel folder of your choice or 
see your Travel Agent. 


Travel Folders 

NORTHWEST Orient AIRLINES 
Dept. H1 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Please send me an air vacation folder on: 
Hawaii (_] Pacific Northwest (J Alaska 
Orient [_] New York (_] Dude Ranches 


Name. 
a German U-boat pack. For 
> Street 
more than a week, during 
which we lost almost a third City Zone___ State 
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AIRLINES 


of our ships, the Convoy was 
under enemy attack. I don’t 
know how my shipmates man- 


National Parks or Montana Dude Ranches, 
just hours away by luxury IMPERIAL SERVICE 


Pe iiaht 1 to separa tie on NWA’s RE 
luxury Royal Aloha Service. Fly now—pay 
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confirmed Reader never stops try- | YISITING EUROPE ? 


ing to invent an answer to this fear. 


I made my first attempt at the age 
of six, when I received my first bor- 
rower’s card at the Hamilton Fish 
Park Branch of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Till then I had been 
limited to an occasional book picked 
up at random, as an impecunious 
young Moslem might be limited to 
an occasional wife. Now, staring in 
stunned awe at the riches waiting to 
be plucked from the packed shelves, 
I wondered—as I suppose that im- 


z stip 
pecunious young Moslem might 


wonder when at last he strikes it rich AT at H A N N Oo N 


and is faced by his first well-stocked FREE AIRPORT, IRELAND 
harem—how I was going to en- 


Cherry 
Heering 
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Since 1818 , 
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compass it all. boa STOP for “Songs of Erin” tours 
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eas for hows arrangements, on the cushions of a harem, were from $11 to $62.05...hotels, meals, . 
etc, Beautifully illustrated. arranged alphabetically according to even gratuities included. 
Rs Us their authors. The answer came to SHOP at the fabulous duty-free 
i t. H-2. : : 
SeHENIEF PORTICO! All your me at once: I would read my way Shannon Gift Shop for amazing bar- 
350 Fifth Avenue uests will through the library methodically, be- gains in exclusive Irish and European 
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same positions, that other borrowers 
took them out, too, I was in despair. 
It began to dawn on me that the 
question was not how to encompass 
the vast accumulation but how to 
make even a small dent in it. 

I had not yet heard Ralph Waldo = a 
Emerson’s rule: ““Never read a book U n Spol led a 
that is not a year old.” 

It is now almost thirty years since 
I did hear it, but I have been unable 
to apply it. Like most Readers, I do 
not read by rules. I read largely by 
accident. Often enough, when I am LAND OF THE pd 
interested in a certain subject or 
author, I will seek out specific read- \/ ti | 
ing materials. Most of the time, AIM 
however, I read what comes to hand, SEE virgin forests, mile- 
and a great deal of what comes to Teaiane ciidlitels EROOY a 
hand is not a year old. Some of it, in suruneh Weenie. patsor 

; ramas, folk festivals, 
fact, such as the current issues of swimming, golf! EXPLORE 
i ‘ i : Asheville’s ‘‘Dogwood Trail.’” 
magazines, including this one, is not MARYEL at nearby Great 
2 Smokies, Blue Ridge Parkway, 
even as old on the day it reaches you Famous Biltmore House, 
as the date on the cover Excellent accommodations! 

I used to be troubled by my tend- 

ency to read haphazardly. It 
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fears 


and I stopped worrying. In that 
extraordinary book I found Doctor 
Johnson’s statement that “a man 
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It is a preference that very few 
Readers, it seems to me, would 
share. There must be a line of de- 
marcation between something that 
adds pleasure to life, and life itself. 
Anything carried to excess is, at 
least to some extent, a vice. Reading 
is no exception. Too many people, 
perhaps because they are not Read- 
ers and therefore are unaware of the 
true nature of the passion with which 
they are dealing, have nothing but 
praise for reading. 
The drunkard, they agree, must be 
kept from his bottle, if necessary by 
constitutional amendment. The drug 
addict, they feel, should be the 
ceaseless concern of international 
organizations. Every vice, they say, 
should have its enemies, men and 
women dedicated to the salvation of 
its victims. They never say anything 
even remotely resembling that about 
reading. Nobody ever seems to think 
of its devotees as victims. 
Far from being pitied for their 
weakness, scorned for their derelic- 
tion, or incarcerated for their in- 
dulgence, Readers are almost always 
praised for their high-minded indus- 
try. No other hobby, no other sport 
provides its devotees with so mag- 
nificent an opportunity to eat their 
T NATIONAL.CITY BANK OF NEW YORK “ss cake and have it too. 
EROSIT|INSURANCE CORPORATION. The opportunity must not be mis- 
“| taken fora license to retreat from the 
places where life is lived. The sensi- 
CHVER ANNIVERSARY MODEL | ble Reader casts his vote not for 
— in gleaming, shiny silver finish e excess and Logan Pearsall Smith but 
Soluctian..at ‘your dealers. Eo for moderation and Francis Bacon, 
. who said, “Reading maketh a full 
man.” 
© For 25 Years, 4 $5.50 to $7.95 ; And, he might have added, a 
America’s Favorite _ | happy one. THE END 
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Looking for a Resort or Hotel ? 
See pages 184-187 for the country's best hotels, 


‘ahei TesorOLIDAY's Places-to-Stay Section. Strike Thi ee 4 
What was the reaction of 
one loyal New York Giant 
fan when home plate was 
moved from the Polo Grounds 
to the Seal Stadium? Find 
out by reading Roger An- 
gell’s fascinating article 
“FAREWELL, MY GIANTS!” 
in this issue of HOLIDAY. 

And be sure you don't 
strike out yourself. If you 
have borrowed this copy of 
HOLIDAY or if your subscrip- 
tion is about to expire send 
your order in right away. 
A full year’s subscription 
costs only $5, and we'll be 
glad to bill you later. Simply 
send your order to: 
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Youw’re a wilderness ranger in your 
Old Town Canoe. Paddle to hidden 
pools and cast your line where the 
pig ones rise. Trust to your Old Town 
Canoe to get you there — and back. 
Birchbark-light, yet wiry-strong. 
Perfectly balanced. Built to last. 
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’ Highwood Lake, Mt. Shuksan, Washington 


Telephone ahead for a head start on fun 


Knowing you’re already “checked in” at your : 
destination makes any trip more lighthearted. Always YOU SAVE MONEY WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
telephone ahead for reservations. Peete Shek et a Se er. iM eh 


5 Person-to- Station-to- Minute (applies 
For example: Person Station to all ses 


7 ’ . New York to Baltimore 85¢ 55¢ 15¢ 
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hile you’re away, add to your enjoyment by eee Seams: Be 


sharing the fun with the folks at home—by telephone. St. Louis to Omaha $130 85¢ 25¢ 


; a é Albuquerque to Los Angeles $165 $110 30¢ 
And remember, if you plan to visit friends along Bastion toa $225 $150 40¢ 


the way, do the courteous thing: be sure to telephone These rates apply nights after 6 o'clock and all day Sunday. 
A 7 Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
ahead and let them know you’re coming. 


‘BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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A NEW HOLIDAY 
THRIFT TOUR 


by David Dodge 


Brussels, this summer, means Expo 
58. That is the nickname Belgians 
have given the gigantic Universal 
and International Exhibition which, 
for six months between April 17 and 
October 19, will display the cultural, 
commercial, scientific and artistic 
achievements of eight supranational 
organizations and about fifty par- 
ticipating nations, from minute, me- 

 dieval San Marino to the two giants 
of 20th Century technology, the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

Not all of Expo 58’s visitors will 
remain overnight. Therearen’tenou gh 
beds in the neighborhood. Trains, 
planes, buses, helicopters daily will 
shuttle thousands back and forth 
from the fairgrounds to neighbor- 
ing cities, so that many who attend 
the exposition on Brussels’ outskirts 
will fail to see Brussels itself. This is 
unfortunate, since Belgium’s capital 
offers attractions in its own right 
not to be overshadowed even by the 
magnetic charms of a World’s Fair. 

Fair-goers who plan ahead may 
see Expo 58 and its host city to- 
gether—enjoyably, at reasonable ex- 


pense and in style. A four-day week-- 


end for a couple in Brussels, Friday 
through Monday, can be budgeted 


at $50 per person, including meals, 
entertainment and admissions, but 
not hotel accommodations and shop- 
ping expenditures. Thus for a round 
hundred dollars, you and your lady 
can spend an evening watching the 
nudes on parade in one of Brussels’ 
famous night clubs, another evening 
sampling the cuisine and cellar of a 
restaurant rated by gourmets with 
the best in the world, still another 
drinking cherry beer at an ancient 
inn where bearded adventurers rois- 
tered in the days of the Spanish 
Occupation. You'll visit art mu- 
seums, laugh at clowns and jugglers 
ina Belgian music hall, see the morn- 
ing market in the city’s spectacular 
Grand’ Place, take afternoon apé- 
ritifs at sidewalk cafés where the 
waiters speak four or five lan- 
guages—and still have time, money 
and enthusiasm left for the fair 
grounds. How? Let’s walk through 
it, step by step. 

In advance—well in advance— 
you'll reserve a double room with 
bath at one of Brussels’ many good 
hotels in the category just below the 
best. No fewer than nine of them— 
des Boulevards, des Colonies, Cos- 
mopolite, du Phare, du Pelican, 
Royal-Cosmo, Eupen Nord, Splen- 
did, Siru—are on the Place Rogier, 


Two must allractions for summer visitors 


io Brussels: the stilt walkers (left) who perform 


at the Ommegang Festival in July, and 
the scientific and artistic displays in the 


United States Pavilion (above) at the World's Fair. 


Brussels 


Four exciting days in the Belgian 

capital give you a crack at high and low life, 
superb food, and the gigantic 

World’s Fair that’s Europe’s star attraction 


in 1958—for only $50 


an excellent base for city explora- 
tions, or in an adjoining street, the 
Rue des Croisades. An airy, pleasant 
front room at the Siru, for example, 
would overlook both the Place and 
the Rue des Croisades. The charge 
for this or a comparable double— 
singles at from $5.50 to $9 will be 
available, although perhaps not easy 
to find—comes to $12 flat, with 
breakfast, but the tourist tax and the 
15 per cent service charge are not in- 
cluded. That’s 600 Belgian francs, 
easy to convert mentally at fifty 
francs to the dollar. 

During Expo 58 most Brussels 
hotels with restaurants will require 
guests to pay for at least one daily 
meal besides breakfast. Assuming, 
however, that you have been able to 
talk the management into a bed- 
and-breakfast arrangement, you will 
begin the first day of your weekend, 
Friday, by charging the budget with 
an initial expenditure of ten cents. 
(Costs are given per person, now 
and hereafter, except for community 
purchases like taxi rides and guide- 
books which you'll split fifty-fifty.) 
This is the tip for the waiter who 
brings breakfast—coffee or tea, fresh 
crusty Belgian bread or a roll, butter 
and jam—to your room. 

Continued on Page 21 
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CIVILIAN CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR GIRLS ... 


ARMY 
SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


An extraordinary opportunity 
that offers decided career and 
leisure-hour advantages. Dis- 
cover the one job in which you 
can apply your education and 
experience witha creative flair! 


3 CAREER PROGRAMS 
NOW OPEN 


@ LIBRARIES 
@ CRAFTS 
@ SERVICE CLUBS 


Basic requirements: single; 
minimum age 23; college de- 
gree with a major applicable 
to the position. 


Today, send for your copy of 
Special Services fascinating 
brochure, “Civilian Careers in 
Far Away Places!” Suddenly... 
you'll be traveling an amazing 
open road to happiness. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
BROCHURE TODAY 


The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Attention: AGMZ-R (G22) 


doco sascenacondenedsoenencsnsavsccceecoopsansaucasseee 
bnevesssccccsencccdcccssosepeccsorescssenccacsssesee 


possvausnsecosesoucanguaverccessecD Cen umbaencasaceselese 


If you prefer Hawaii, the Caribbean, the 
Orient, Alaska or the United States, in- 
quire about similar careers in these areas. 


we went to the ends ; 


of the earth to bring 


f 


OYORACGO 


KING OF SUMMER SUITS 


lustrous, cool |. C IMPORTED ©) 


Loomed in Great Britain of prized Turkish Kid Mohair and a rare experience in fashion and comfort. Icy deep-tone 
‘pure Australian worsted, the Coronado suit is lustrous, solid colors, exclusive patterns. $65. 


blissfully light-in-weight, stays trim and crisp through hot At a host of better stores throughout America. For the 


summer days. one nearest you write J. Schoeneman, Inc., Dept. H 
[statmerte, Tailored with skill and patience, Coronado affords you~ Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Continued from Page 19 

Breakfast in bed is admittedly 
sybaritic for a thrift tour. But the 15 
per cent for service that is added 
to all Brussels hotel charges does not 
cover special attentions like this one, 
and the small extra investment which 
you'll enjoy as a daily feature gives 
you leisure to study the free litera- 
ture received from your hotel con- 
cierge—a weekly program of in- 
formation and events published by 
the Brussels Syndicat d’Initiative, a 
nicely printed pictorial map of the 
city and its attractions, all num- 
bered and explained, from the same 
source. 

A good take-off after breakfast is 
a rubberneck tour of the city. Sev- 
eral tour operators sell the same 
package: two hours of Brussels by 
bus, with commentary by an English- 
speaking guide, for $1.90. This 
amount covers entrance fees, where 
entrances are charged, and a pour- 
boire for the guide. Book the tour by 
following your nose across the Place 
Rogier to the beginning of Boule- 
vard Adolphe Max, there to do busi- 
ness with Les Autocars de Boeck. 

Les Autocars, which leave at 10 
A.M., make an interesting two-hour 
informative round of the heart of the 
city. You'll see Brussels’ great art 
museums, the Musée Royal and the 
Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire; 
the Royal Palace; the city’s ex- 
traordinary Grand’ Place, a medieval 
architectural survival unique in 
western Europe; the Gothic maj- 
esties of Notre Dame du Sablon and 
the Collegiate Church of St. Michel 
and St. Gudule; the winding cobbled 
streets and ancient guild halls of the 
Brussels of yesterday, the wide bou- 
levards and modern apartments of 
the metropolis of today. Finally, in- 
evitably, the tour will bring you to 
the corner where the world-famous 
Manneken Pis holds its classic pose 
for the cameras of visitors. 

Miniatures of this small fountain, 
with or without running water, are 
for sale in any Brussels souvenir 
shop. Naked, the little boy is enter- 
taining. Clothed in any of the hun- 
dreds of costumes which admirers 
from Napoleon’s grenadiers to the 
G.1.’s of World War II have given 
him, he is incredible. Fortunately, 
the Manneken is most generally 
exposed in the raw rather than 
otherwise, his wardrobe being on 
display in a museum which you will 
visit later. 

The bus brings you back to the 
Boulevard Adolphe Max in good 
time and in good mood for your 
first frontal attack on Belgian cook- 
ing. Brussels is noted for its superb 
restaurants. But unless you have a 
better liver and more money than 
most Continentals, you will find 


that one big Belgian meal a day, with 
your light breakfast and a snack, is par 
for the course. The big meal can be 
either lunch or dinner. Today, just to 
get in practice, make it lunch. 

Almost across the Boulevard Adolphe 
Max from where Les Autocars will have 
decanted you, near the corner of the 
Rue de Malines, you'll see La R6tis- 
serie Ardennaise. This charming pro- 


a} tn 


vincial restaurant, in which décor and 
service are as sacred to the manage- 
ment as the quality of the cooking, 
serves a five-course prix fixe at 145 
francs that confronts you with a variety 
of choice embarrassing to anyone 
whose French vocabulary is limited. 
Try the consommé Madriléne, matelote 
d’Anguilles au vin rosé—this eel dish 
is a Belgian specialty, very good— 


jambon d’ Ardennes poché au Féves de 
marais, which is succulent Ardennes 
ham cooked in a manner only to be 
described through the taste buds; 
cheese, and for dessert the méringue 
glacée, Chantilly, if you can still man- 
age it. Coffee and a bottle of Moselle, 
with the standard 15 per cent for sery- 
ice (hereafter part of all quoted meal 

Continued on Page 144 
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MOUNT RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
BLACK HILLS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Vacation where 
America’s heart beats 
__ the BLACK HILLS 

of South Dakota 


This is Vacation Wonderland . . . cool, green, unspoiled. 
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Mail coupon 
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alge CMe Pierre, South Dakota 
at COG ae 


You ride, you fish, you golf, you roam 6,000,000 acres 

of mountain scenery. Take in roaring western rodeos. See 
famed Josef Meier portray the Christus in the 

inspiring Black Hills Passion Play. Explore the land 

of the last great gold rush where only yesterday cowboy and 
Indian ruled. See the spectacular nearby Badlands. 
Vacation this summer where vacation dreams come true. 
Take home happy holiday memories .. . 

from the Black Hills of South Dakota! 


Please send me free the colorful booklet on 
Black Hills and Badlands vacations. 


Name. 
Kddresso ee ee 


City. State. 
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Daily flights from New York take you 
non-stop direct to Brussels on luxuri- 
ous DC-7C SABENA airliners. 


First stop-— 


BRUSSELS 


See the Brussels World’s Fair where 
the fun begins this year. You can pre- 
view the fair in a huge helicopter... 
land in the ‘‘Heart”’ of the fair grounds 

. explore the pavilions of countries 
you plan to visit. 


On to the 


“HEART OF 
PARIS” 


Only SABENA can fly you from 
Brussels to Paris by helicopter. Sightsee 
from the air as you fly .. . land in the 
“Heart of Paris.’’ Or go north to 
Holland, east to Germany in a giant 
Sikorsky S-58 or Vertol 44 helicopter. 
It’s tops in travel fun and convenience. 


x KOK UK SX, 


For reservations and details about sABENA’S 
new, low, transatlantic “economy” fare—the 
lowest available—see your Travel Agent. 


Get SABENA’Ss great new tour book, “HOLIDAY 
ABROAD—1958”’ World’s Fair edition, for $1 
from your Travel Agent or write SABENA, Dept. 
HAH2, 720 Fifth Ave., New york 19, New york, 
Or any SABENA Office. 


SABENA 


BELGIAN World aiRLines 


SERVING 104 KEY CITIES IN 
EUROPE, AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
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The Derma Road 


Jewish cookery is hearty, the ingredients full-bodied and 


full-flavored; and it offers three-ply pleasure — dental, lingual and palatal 


by Hugh G. Foster 


@ The breath of gastronomy has 
rarely been so quickened as it is now, 
and by foods of Jewish origin. Mar- 
ket shelves creak with magnums of 
ruddy borsht and gefillte fish mel- 
lowing in aspic. Stacks of blintzes 
overflow supermarket freezers, and 
vats of “kosher dill” pickles are all 
about. The sector once held by 
canned luncheon meat has become 
a bastion of pastrami guarding a 
treasury of bagels and lox. Yet, de- 
spite the domestic eataday popular- 
ity of these specialties, there are 
timid feeders—and many an intrepid 
fork, for that matter—who still 
cringe at the door of a Jewish res- 
taurant, intimidated by an ancient 
libel that the food is “‘too rich, too 
heavy.”’ So they go, instead, to The 
Dutchman’s for pigs’ knuckles and 
sauerkraut, or down the street for a 
pizza about the size and weight of 
a manhole cover. 

A resolute appraisal of New 
York’s principal Jewish restaurants 
shows the slanders to have been 
based on the confused testimony of 
skittish first visitors. Awed by the 
prodigiousness of the fare, they have 
misjudged the first principles of Jew- 
ish catering. These assume that the 
guest is not pledged to the balanced 
meal or obliged to count calories; 
that he’s a person who gets three-ply 
enjoyment out of eating—dental, 
lingual and palatal. Moreover, such 
aman will take his time about going 
the distance. Only a savage will try 
to touch bottom in a bowl of Lima- 
bean-barley-and-mushroom soup— 
even without kreplach in it—in less 
than twenty minutes; for he will 
surely founder at the next four 
hurdles. 


Jewish cookery is a harmony of. 


diverse culinary notes in the minor 
key, with its roots in the Near East 
and the countries of Europe beyond 
the Danube. Its tone contrasts both 
with the subtle melody of the French 
cuisine and the plain chant of Anglo- 
Yankee dietetics. It is innocent of 


such Gothic folderols as souffiés or 
angelicas. Nor does it hold with the 
Western penchant for meat animals 
at the suckling stage, or vegetables 
still in the bud. As a rule, nothing is 
served in its infancy if the full-blown 
article is available. When unlaced, 
the stuffed breast of veal will turn 
out to be heifer flesh. The potted 
flank of steer beef will have been 
hewn from the massive side of an 
ox—and so much the better for it. 
Nobody protests that the sauté of 
spring lamb tongues is from the 
previous autumn’s mutton. Chicken 
means a venerable fowl stubborn of 
flesh but a bursting refinery of fat, 
the universal shortening used in this 
fertile cookery. 

In restaurants as at home, Jewish 
fare exalts meat: meat advanced 
upon through a series of minor 
dishes, preferably also of meat. And, 
if fowl—the flesh of goose or duck, 
since it resembles pot roast of beef in 
color and texture. Most Jewish res- 
taurants will serve fresh fish, though 
it is regarded as “health food”’ in the 
same class with yogurt and bran. 
Vegetables, to be sure—but none of 


your tender young shoots. A vege- 
table is something that will soak up 
meat gravy, although not as well as 
bread. And bread is there—alps of 
it; four varieties, as well as the 
ubiquitous bagel and most likely a 
bialy or two. This last is not a sop- 
per, but a crunching piece; and its 
true name is bialystocker pletzel in 
honor of Bialystock, Poland, where 
it was first baked. It is a four-inch 
disk of raised dough, treated to yield 
80 per cent crust, giving a firm hand 
grip, and flecked with bits of browned 
onion. A bialy goes very well with a 
black radish or a pickled red pepper, 
which should be approached with 
caution. You may draw one that 
matured in its own blazing essence, 
and is hot as Satan’s hoof. 


The establishment of Jewish res- 
taurants in America cannot claim a 
historic past. A hundred years before 
the first one opened, refugee French 
cooks were putting out a solid 1/6d 
table d’héte. But the greater an- 
tiquity, and literal unforeignness of 
Jewish cooking for a span of 350 

Continued on Page 24 


George Jessel and Gertrude Berg gather with friends at Moskowitz 
and Lupowitz Restaurant in New York. They ate: 

pickled green tomatoes, dill pickles and sauerkraut; chicken soup 
with kreplach; mized grill of carnatzie (a robust meat loaf), 
mushk steak (you-can-cut-it-with-a-fork) and sweetbreads. 

The red wine is usually thinned with seltzer water. 
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New Ford Thunderbird seats four — 
now its twice the fun to own one! 


Even the most gregarious man can 
now be a Thunderbird man. Family? 
Friends? Take ’em along! 


Take them in style—Thunderbird 
style! The new T-bird has four of the 
most comfortable, most luxurious full- 
sized fine-car seats you can imagine. 
Plenty of room all around. Head room. 
Leg room. Shoulder room. And more 
than 20 cubic feet of luggage room... 
far more than ever before! Enough to 
take care of the full luggage require- 
ments of four fortunate people on a 
cross-country trip! 

All this comfort, all this room, in a car 
that’s compact as a charm. And in spirit, 


in power, in performance, this jewel of a 
car is all Thunderbird, all the way! As 
always, the new Thunderbird handles 
deftly and parks easily. It maneuvers 
and corners like a sports car! Stands to 
reason—only a Thunderbird is built to 
provide full fine-car luxury and comfort, 
yet is uniquely sized to outperform the 


big, bulky cars. 


Your Ford Dealer invites you to see 
and drive this excitingly different car at 
your earliest opportunity. He'll tell you 
the most startling news of all: You can 
own the new 4-passenger Thunderbird 
for far less than you would pay for other 
luxury cars! 


AMERICA’S MOST INDIVIDUAL CAR 
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Extraordinarily wide and welcoming doors give you direct access 
to all four individually contoured seats. Front seats are individually 
adjustable, too. (That’s standard, by the way.) Thunderbird’s exclu- 
sive central console serves the convenience of all four passengers. 


Continued from Page 22 
years on this continent, is indispu- 
table. Peter Stuyvesant, who sleeps 
within hail of one of the finest Jewish 
restaurants, may well have dipped in- 
to a crock of cholent many years before 
the next invaders brewed a cockaleekie 
on Manhattan Island. 

Cholent? Give or take an ingredient, 
it’s baked beans. The Nieuw Amster- 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


GRAND FLEET OF THE PACIFIC AND ‘ROUND THE WORLD 
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dam Jews either borrowed the recipe 
from the Pilgrims or loaned it. However, 
instead of the forbidden pork, they sub- 
stituted fowl or ritually slaughtered 
venison. Into a stone or earthenware 
pot there first went a fat dumpling. 
Then the beans; some barley if it was 
available and, if not, a handful or 
two of millet or cracked corn. An 
onion goes in; then, if it won’t dis- 


place any beans, a potato or two. 
After it is seasoned—rather liberally 
peppered—add just enough water to 
float the topmost bean, and crown it 
with the fat part of the fowl or veni- 
son which, unlike salt pork, will not 
atomize. 

After twenty-four hours of baking 
in the sealed crock, there should still 
be a divisible hunk of meat. 


YOKOHAMA 
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Perhaps, under the terms of that 
17th Century agreement—by tradi- 
tion at any rate—Boston baked 
beans is the pre-Sabbath potlatch; 
which, of course, would be Friday 
evening for cholent. Only one platter 
to a customer in the restaurant that 
serves it. As the hallmark of the 
authentic Jewish restaurant, cholent 
has never been counterfeited. 

Another symbol which. distin- 
guishes the bona fide restaurant 
from the vast number which simply 
have the accent, or the Jewish turn 
of culinary phrase, is the prevalence 
of derma. Derma—not merely in 
print on the menu, but available in 
three steaming dimensions, and at 
all hours. Like gefillte fish, there are 
no two formulas among the hun- 
dreds extant that come within a 
reasonable distance of matching. 
Yet with all that disparity, and 
whether you call it gefillter fisch or 
poisson farci, it is no enigma. Derma, 
on the other hand, is not that easy 
to pin down. 

One school holds that derma is a 
pudding. Another says it’s a sau- 
sage, and a vehement third classifies 
it as a dumpling. In derma country, 
a slab of it comes with every main 
dish unless it is firmly declined in 
advance. In some restaurants it can 
be ordered as the roast itself, and a 
couple of additional disks may be 
elected as side dishes. 

All very well. But what is it? 

The standard derma is com- 
pounded of wheat flour and corn 
meal worked into a paste with meat 
drippings, a benison of chicken fat, 
and sometimes a lightly beaten egg 
for better fusion. It is highly seasoned 
and has that fiery tingle which only 
high-proof paprika can give it. The 
mass is stuffed into a sausage casing, 
making a cylinder four to six inches 
in girth, which then undergoes slow 
baking, nestled beside a roasting 
joint. Derma de luxe is encased in the 
skin from a fat goose or duck, allow- 
ing it to take a crisp, bity finish. 

The only drink that can stand 
against the monstrous thirst brought 
on by derma is seltzer. 


The Derma Road, which oncc 
meandered only within the limits of 
Manhattan’s East Side, has had 
many of the kinks taken out of it in 
the past decade. It has splintered 
off; and each borough as well as 
each suburban center within a fifty- 


‘ mile circle has its oases of heady 


Jewish provender. There are knish- 
eries and nosheries; a loxateria to 
banish that nagging emptiness which 
only a sliver of rose-pink Nova 
Scotia salmon on a bagel, well but- 
tered and cream-cheesed, can sub- 
due. And, at the next water hole, 
there is a borshtorium which often 
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YOKOHAMA— 
HOST TO THE PRESIDENTS 


The distant bronze voice of the temple 
gong, the clatter of wood-soled getas on 
the street: for her passengers these are 
' the first sounds of travel adventure in 
Japan as the proud PRESIDENT CLEVE- 
LAND nears her Yokohama berth. 


The flagship also bears precious raw 
materials for this busy nation’s industry; 
her homeward route is the express high- 
way to America for the finely-fashioned 
products of Japan. 


And so a President day in port begins. A 
day of peaceful exchange, of friendship, 
of mutual good will. A day of esteem 
for America’s colors, flying high over a 
proud President liner. 


Visit Japan, the Philippines and Hong 
Kong on a 6-week discovery cruise from 
California aboard the PRESIDENTS 
CLEVELAND, HOOVER or WILSON. (The 
PRESIDENTS CLEVELAND and WILSON call 
at Hawaii both outbound and on re- 
turn). Cruise fares from $1386 (with 
pvt. bath). Add to your Orient itinerary 
with an extension tour to Bangkok, Ang- 
kor Wat, Singapore, India. Pressed for 
time? Go one way by President liner, 
one way by air. 


To Yokohama on the World’s 
Greatest Travel Adventure 
Visit Yokohama among 21 fabulous 
ports on a ’Round-the-World cruise of 
the passenger-cargo vessels, SS PRESI- 
DENT POLK and SS PRESIDENT MONROE. 
Sailings every 8 weeks from New York 
and California. Fares from $3075. Or 
choose deluxe Mariners and other mod- 
ern cargoliners for friendly freighter 

travel "Round-the-World. 


New York to California 
2 weeks of enjoyment, rest, on sunny 
seas to California with the daytime 
transit of the Panama Canal—a mem- 
orable event of your voyage; aboard 
deluxe Mariners and other cargoliners 
—fares from $350. Add Acapulco to 
your cruise aboard the PRESIDENT POLK 
Or PRESIDENT MONROE. Min. fares to 
Acapulco, $475; to San Francisco, 
- $550. See your travel agent for details. 


See your freight forwarder or broker 
for cargo information. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT 
LINES 


General Offices: 
311 California Street, San Francisco 4 
California 


hasasupplementary stock of knishes. 
Borsht, as may be observed, is no 
longer an occult potage anywhere in 
the land, nor in the air lanes above 
it. Borsht is not to be confused 
with bortsch, originally a blood 
soup invented in the imperial kitch- 
ens of Czar Peter the Great, who 
couldn’t get enough of it. Blood, 
however, is ritually abhorrent to 
Jews, so they use beets, a little sugar, 
vinegar and salt. Served chilled, 
with a dollop of sour cream stirred 
in, and a hot boiled potato in the 
middle to chip at, borsht is a su- 
perior tonic and refresher. 

The knish on the other hand—or, 
in the other hand, for only a square 
would eat one with a fork—though 
less known, is rising on the graph. 
It has no equivalent in American 
cookery and only a vague kinship 
with the meat pasty of England. In 
cross-section, a knish is a light 
pastry, extremely thin, combined 
with a variety of fillings—meat, 
cereal, potato, berries, mashed fruit 
or cheese. Detail for detail, it is the 
same breakdown as for the French 
paté feuilletéee—commonly called 
quiche. 

The krepel (pl. kreplach), long be- 
lieved to be a fixed star in the firma- 
ment of Jewish cooking, is likewise 
an adaptation both in name and de- 
sign from the French crepelle, an 
envelope of pastry filled with meat 
and boiled. The dainty has, however, 
become so identified as Jewish fare 
that Chinese restaurants, serving it 
as won ton, in many cases translate 
it in a footnote on the menu as krep- 
lach. What else? 

The kreplach of the Derma Road, 
unlike Jes crepelles of the Rue de 
Rivoli, are reinforced at the seams 
so that they will take considerably 
more filling without coming apart. 
Furthermore, after boiling, they can 
be fried or baked. When this treat- 
ment is applied to kreplach with 
potato or kasha (buckwheat groats) 
filling, they are called varenikes. The 
standard, meat-filled kreplach are 
served in soup—any kind of soup; 
the later models come as side dishes 
to piece out the roast, or as a sepa- 
rate course, and will give satisfac- 
tion in either department. Italian 
ravioli is the krepel’s weak Mediter- 
ranean sister and will not stand 
alone, requiring a heavy sauce which 
blends the intrinsic flavor of the 
meat and spinach in the filling. 

Spinach in a Jewish restaurant! 
You might as well ask for woodruff 
or rose hips. The nearest thing to 
spinach that finds its way into the 
kitchen is sorrel grass, which is 
boiled down into a tangy cold soup 
called shay. 

Soup, normally the second course, 
is three and often four stages from 
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CALIFORNIA! 


To love! To the bride. Bon voyage. To your 
anniversary. Your first-born. And the party they'll 
remember always!...To all your life’s joys, 
the Champagne Makers of California dedicate...under 
famous brand names...the superb 


Champagnes of California. Insist on them 


for your happy occasions. 


To help plan a dinner, reception, or party, send for these leaflets 
WINE ADVISORY BOARD, Dept. H-3 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 3, California 


Please send your free “CHAmpAGNES” Party Idea Leaflet, 
and “Wine Drinks” Recipe Leaflet, to: 


Name. 
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The faces look on it 

and mirror its trickery or logic . . . 

or show a shy approval 

.. - perhaps bewilderment. 

This passing and precarious adventure 
that is life demands all instincts . . . 
das it mdroons the hesitant 

and inspires the brave. 

Yet strength, we all have found, is often 
a matter of preparation. 

May we at Columbian National 

help you plan your future? 
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The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
Life Insurance Company 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


An enlarged reproduction of this drawing by Joseph Hirsch, without our message, is 
yours for the asking. Please mention this magazine when you write; there is no obligation. 


CARTER CarPac... designed not only for carrying capacity but also 
enhances the looks of your 
fine automobile 


New lower-priced models and 
sizes to fit all cars  start- 
ing from Utility Sedanette 
at $39.50. Write for folder 
showing all models, includ- 
ing Photographer’s CarPac. 


A distinctive car top carrier you'll be proud to own! 
CarPac’s beautifully varnished woodwork and sparkling 
hardware add ‘“‘town & country” look. 


cata 
Wagon Model 


Patented self adjusting sup- 
ports distribute the load 
evenly. CarPac can be se- 
curely installed or removed 
in a minute, 
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Short Station Wagon CarPac 
with protective luggage cover. 


Dealer’s note: CarPac’s complete line 
makes a profitable addition to your 
business. Write for information, 


CARTER MFG. CO., 1219 S. E. Division Street, Portland, Oregon 


the beginning of your meal in a 
Jewish restaurant. Your first will be 
on the table when you sit down—a 
basin heaped with pickles both mild- 
cured and heavy with brine; bland 
pimentos and hot bell peppers; and 
crisp, pickled green tomatoes, all on 
a bed of shredded cabbage qualified 
with oil and vinegar and nuggets of 
herring. This will hold you until the 
hors d’oeuvres—called appetizers 
here—arrive, both hot and cold. 
You may have ptcha, which is a 
block of calf’s-foot jelly congealed 
around tender bits of meat and 
hard-boiled egg, with a squeeze of 
lemon. Or patlejele: eggplant chopped 
with a small quantity of onion, 
seasoned and molded into a paté be- 
fore chilling. Among the hot are 
lungen stew made of minced beef 
lung; a ramekin of the gnawable 
titbits of chicken such as the giz- 
zard, neck, wing stubs and tips, and 
even the rudder. Another is stuffed 
miltz; and, though miltz is milt, or 
spleen, it is still a genial dish. 

The rule for soups is that they 
must have substance and authority; 
no insipid bouillons, but semisolid 
with noodles, kasha, or whatever 
the guest prefers, be it half a hen. 

Kasha—the Derma Road is paved 
with it. Nutlike in flavor, kasha is to 
the Jewish cuisine what mashed 
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potatoes is to the bulk of American 

fare—and more. As a_ breakfast 

cereal with milk, it has greater re- 

wards than can be obtained with box 

tops. A bed of kasha is laid down to 

receive the mushk steak—the “‘pa-- 
rade dish” of every first-class Jewish 

restaurant. Hereis the mostrecherché 
cut of beef exhibited anywhere out- 

side the private dining rooms of 

packing barons. The steak is cut 

five or six ribs deep from the eye of 
a prime standing roast, and cries 

out, naturally, for a garniture of 
derma. Mushk is Romanian for you- 

can-cut-it-with-a-fork. In other. 
places where the cooking is simply 

Jewish and not Romanian-Jewish, 

they call it a double-fillet-of-prime- 

rib steak. 

Carnaizie is another meat specialty 
of the Romanian-Jewish kitchen, 
and a dish for heroes. Coarsely 
ground rump steak is first loaded 
with the most assertive seasonings 
available, and fortified with black 
pepper, garlic and suet in equal 
amounts. The carnatzie is then 
patted into the shape of a bat handle 
and flung on the grill. ; 

To the admiration of a throng 
of his constituents, Goy. Averell 
Harriman of New York belted down 
four carnatzie on a recent visit 
to Second Avenue. 
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I absolutely love touring Europe 


in my very own 
and you will too—you’ll even love 
what it says here in small print— 


and that is—you can 
order a Renault here, 
pick it up abroad, and 
drive free as a lark 

all over Europe for less 
money than by train 

or plane! You pay low, 
tax-free Paris price! 
Choice of 8 models. Easy 
to bring back home. 
Details of repurchase 
on request. 


Right away pronto at once on the 
double see your travel agent, your 
Renault dealer, or write for free 
illustrated folder to Dept. H-2 


The distinctive 4-door, 4-passenger Dauphine... 
unexcelled in its field for roadability, handling ease, 
comfort — economy. Up to 43 miles per gallon! 


RENAULT, inc. 


425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
In Canada: 1427 Mountain St., Montreal 25, P. Q. 


By the bye, before you go read ELOISE IN-PARIS, $3.50 at bookstores. (ELOISE, LTD., 1957) 
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The term kosher applied to Jewish 
victualing is flexible. ““Kosher-style” 
means nothing; kosher, standing 
separately either in Roman or 
Hebrew letters, can be taken seri- 
ously from the standpoint of hygiene 
alone, which ought to be enough. 
“Strictly Kosher,’ however, means 
letter-and-spirit observance of the 
Mosaic laws governing diet. Yet not 
even these need hamper the choice 
of the heterodox diner—that is, if 
he can get along without butter for 
‘his bread or cream for his coffee. 
But there are few certified-kosher 
restaurants left on Manhattan’s East 
Side; and the only one mentioned in 
the list below is in the predominantly 
Jewish garment district farther up- 
town. Even in this place, the bill-of- 
fare is a formidable chart measuring 
thirteen by nineteen inches, listing 
hundreds of dishes. 

The menus in most places will not 
baffle the newcomer; a few do not 
even publish one. There you will be 
asked what you “‘feel like.’” Nobody 
enters a Jewish restaurant without 
“feeling like’ something. And if 
you are vague, the waiter will draw 
it out of you. 

The Jewish waiter, unlike the stiff 
or obsequious Marcels and Jeans 
in the ritzy places, does not wait un- 
til he is spoken to, but fraternizes 


with his patrons. His name is usually 
Sam and he has been a “‘character” 
in metropolitan anecdote for genera- 
tions. You will know him by his 
alpaca coat, his unservile air and his 
benevolent tyranny over customer 
and employer alike. 

Sam will tell you that you feel like 
“a nice piece pickled herring to 
start,’ and somehow you do. Then 
a “nice plate mandel soup’ —mandel 
is a variety of crouton. In his 
lexicon everything is “nice” and the 
preposition “of” is unknown. Sam 
is not the kind of man who takes 
orders; he receives requests but pre- 
fers to make suggestions. “You'll 
take a portion potted brisket beef 
with a side derma and kasha, gentle- 
man.” Sam never says “Sir.” Al- 
ways “Gentleman.” 

You say: “How is the stuffed 
breast of veal with ——” 

“Don’t ask questions. /’m telling 
you, brisket beef.” 

And, apprehending him later, you 
point to somebody at the next table 
blissfully engrossed with your breast 
of veal with a “‘side varenikes and 


farfel,” tiny pieces of noodles served 


in soup or with meat, adapted from 
the Italian farfarelli. 

With a nudge and a look, Sam will 
let you in on it that the other fellow 
is a barbarian, and what he’s wolfing 
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drier 
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IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. {IN iD): 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A. » BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. *rreF 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
WM.SANDERSON & SON,LTO. 


21 East 51st Street, New York 22, N. ¥. 


CHICAGO—333 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS—International Trade Mart 
SAN FRANCISCO—St. Francis Hotel 


PIAZZA S. MARCO-VENICE 


Italy will delight you this summer . . . her exciting cities and charming old towns 

. her lovely seaside, lake and mountain resorts . . . 
summer festivals . . . all offer you a vacation of fascinating variety. Excellent 
accommodations are available to fit any budget . . . the food is superb... 
transportation inexpensive . . . shopping a delight. Luxurious motor coaches 
provide low-cost tours throughout Italy . . . domestic air rates are economical 

. 15 and 30-day rail tickets permit unlimited travel. And special coupons 
procure gas at reduced prices if you take your own car, A wonderful holiday 
awaits you in Italy this summer—see your Travel Agent now! 


her art treasures and 


INCLUSIVE TOURS 
sold only through Travel Agents, make available 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATES 


for transatlantic transportation and other facilities in Italy. 
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down is good enough for him. If you 
visit the same restaurant twice, Sam 

_will, by some trick known to this 
fabulous craft, know you by name. 
He will go to the kitchen door and 
call out loudly, “A nice piece smoked 
carp, special for Mr. Foster!” And 
if you can’t surmount the last two 
kreplach on your plate, he will urge 
you on: “Eat up.” 

Unafraid of the proprietor, Sam 
has been known to knock off 10 or 
15 per cent of your check because 
you passed up the dessert on the 
prix fixe dinner. 

Except in Jewish dairy restaurants, 
which serve no meat of any kind, 
and which make a specialty of sweets 
and baked goods, it’s easy enough 
to ignore the desserts. In addition 
to the gnarled prune and the un- 
pretty apricot, there may be a com- 
bination of both with a few snips of 
canned pineapple, miscalled fruit 
compote. It’s best to forget the 
whole idea of dessert unless Sam 
will duck out for some alien thing 
like a piece of strudel. There is, 


however, one on which the restau- 


rant of Moskowitz and Lupowitz 
holds the patent. Called a cheese 
bagel, it is a garland of delicate 
pastry fused with barely sweetened 
soft curd cheese. Two can play with 
this happy hoop, which is brought 
to the table too hot to touch until 
anointed with sour cream and dusted 
with cinnamon. Sheer manna. 


One of the most exceptional things 
about Jewish restaurants, though 
scarcely noted by the casual patron, 
is that the cooks are women. There 
may be men about to do the heavy 
lifting, but the chef is Mamma. 

It has been that way since the first 
Jewish restaurants were established 
on the high tide of immigration in 
the 1880’s; and the fresh wave of 
1905 with hordes of new Americans 
baying for Mamma’s cooking. And 
Mamma has been the keystone of 
the enterprise ever since. 

You may see her, in apron and 
mobcap, resting between “‘rushes’’; 
overjoyed if you take a moment to 
tell her that you relished what you 
ate. She may be Mamma, the wife of 
the proprietor; or herself the owner 
of the place. And if neither, her 
status transcends mere employment. 
For here the table of organization is 
matriarchal, and Mamma with the 
floury arms dominates. Hers is the 
hand that stuffs the derma—and the 
spirit of the place abides in her. 

With Mamma in the kitchen and 
Sam at your elbow, the unstrained 
informality of a true Jewish res- 
taurant gives you a sense of having 
been invited. And the eagerness to 
serve—and serve well—derives from 
along tradition of hospitality. Wasn’t 
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the first of all Jews, the Patriarch 
Abraham, also the first man to feed 
strangers? He sat in his tent by the 
oaks of Mamre, it is written; and there 
were four doors in the tent so that a 
hungry traveler coming from any di- 
rection could enter without turning. 

If you are a hungry traveler, un- 
familiar with Manhattan, you may find 
this brief list rewarding: 


Moskowitz and Lupowitz Romanian 
Restaurant, Second, Ave. and 2nd St. 
Adjudged the best of its class. If a visit 
to only one place is contemplated, this 
should be it. If you go elsewhere 
nearby, finish here with that rarity, the 
cheese bagel. Superior service, refined 
music and the price is right. 

Lou G. Siegel, Inc., 209 West 38th 
St. Despite its corporate name, dedi- 


cated to the finest cookery; the kind 
demanded by the garment people who 
want the best and who are able to 
pay for. it. The place for that three- 
hour lunch. 

Poliacoff” s, 121 West 45th St. In 
Damon Runyon territory. Distin- 
guished for its clientele: the curbside 
diamond dealers, openly trading gems. 
Near the theaters, if that matters. 
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~ For family fun, spend hey 
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_ with, ALCOA ALUMI INC ME 


Molly’s, 104 Rivington St. More culinary intermarriages. But all of it knish in America fifty years ago. Gluckstern’s, 135 Delancey St. 


color and conviviality than its rivals first class, and the tab reasonable. Knishes exclusively, hot from the orig- Part of a vast catering business, 
in the area, and food above average. Dubiner’s. 68 Stanton St. At its inal bake ovens with borsht and as- turning up occasional surprise dishes, 
Molly is a Texas Guinanesque mai- best with racy, slow-cooked dishes sorted fruit soups to wash them down. including a mysterious sweet-and- 
tresse d’. Volunteer entertainment; gay and grandes marmites of boiled beef Katz’ Delicatessen, 205 East Houston sour goulash. 
but not inebriate. or fowl. Half of the restaurant’s space St. Through seventy years and three Schmulka Bernstein's, 107 Riving- 
The French-Romanian, 105 De- is given over toa stand-up bar with an wars under the slogan: “Send a Salami ton St. Actually a meat-processing 
lancey St. Professedly Jewish, is also entirely separate class of trade. to Your Boy in the Army.” Sand- plant and smokehouse, wholesale, 
the most Yankified; featuring Yonah Schimmel’s, 137 East Hous- wiches of hand-cut pastrami and retail and with a restaurant outlet 


shrimps, gefillte fish and many other ton St. The house that launched the corned beef, and belt-line self-service. on Essex St. around the corner. 
Everything from the 50-mm. midget 
frank to the “‘blockbuster’”’ bologna. 


THE END 


Going places this month? Many 
cities show a wide variation in day- 
time and nighttime temperatures. 
Thealphabetical listing below indi- 


cates last year’s average May ex- 


tremes for key spots around the 
world. 
High Low 
Atlantic City 67 54 
Baltimore 76 54 
Bermuda 76 64 
Bombay, India 91 81 
Boston 69 51 
Casablanca, Morocco 72 60 
Chicago 68 50 
Cincinnati 75 53 
Detroit 66 47 
El Paso 82 57 
Honolulu 83 69 
Lexington, Ky. 76 54 
London 62 45 
Los Angeles 70 57 
Madrid 72 50 
Mexico City 79 54 
Miami 85 72 
Middletown, Conn. 71 46 
Moscow 60 42 
Nassau, Bahamas 83 72 
New Orleans 85 69 
New York Tie! 54 
Nome, Alaska 45 32 
Norfolk, Va. 78 59 
THERE’S A WORLD OF ALUMINUM in the wonderful Paris 67 46 
world outdoors, promising lighter, brighter Playdays Phoenix 86 60 |* 
for you and all your family. Aluminum by Alcoa Raleigh 79 58 
makes outdoor products strong for carefree use... Rome 73 54 
makes them rust-free to laugh at the weather... St. Louis 76 56 
makes them light to pick up and go whenever you’re St. Petersburg, Fla. 87 70 
in the mood for fun. Aluminum Company of America, Salt Lake City 70 A5 
1621-E, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. San Francisco 65 52 
i i 4 
: Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value cecat ee a a 
mm Gig arcoa THEATRE Exciting Adventure, Alternate Monday Evenings Sioux Falls, $.D. 66 46 
me” eT Sydney 65 pe 
Gm, Vancouver, Canada 62 45 
ern. Washington 78 57 
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AFRICA |) 


EUROPE 
AMERICA 


AUSTRALIA 


fly QANTAS to 


continents 


26 countries 


QANTAS MAKES ALL THE DIF- 
FERENCE IN THE WORLD... bring- 
ing people and places closer to you than 
ever before. It’s the airline that takes you 
the full circumference of the earth and 
lets you stop over along the way. Around 
the world, or just to the Continent and 
back, you fly in unmatched comfort in 
radar-equipped Super-G Constellations. 
Supreme care, superb food, superior 
service! And you can fly now—pay later. 
Ask your travel agent about Qantas. 
Qantas offices are in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
New York, Honolulu, Vancouver, B. C. Elsewhere 


in the U. S. and Canada, see BOAC, general sales 
agents for Qantas. 


ry TT i 


AUSTRALIA’S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE 
in association with BOAC and TEAL 
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PERSONAL REPORT 


AMSTERDAM: Silence and Memory 


With this issue, HOLIDAY begins 
a new feature — brief tales and passing 
adventures told in the first person 


by our correspondents, all over the world 


THE EDITORS 


On May fourth, when Holland honors those 


who perished in the Resistance, a tulip-bearing 


Dutch girl prepares to join her compatriots 


in decorating the graves of World War II heroes. 


HGLIDAY/MAY 


by Henriette Roosenburg 


® For one reason or another I had never been in Holland, 
since World War II, on May fourth, the day set aside to 
remember those who died in the Resistance against the 
Nazi invaders. 

Finding myself in Holland this time on that important 
day and having been an active member of the Resistance 
myself, | naturally gravitated toward Amsterdam to take : 
part in the annual memorial procession. I could have gone 
to any other town or city or village in the country, for the 
solemn mourning Is nationwide, just as the Resistance was 
nationwide. But Amsterdam is for most Hollanders the 
living heart of their nation and, although my particular 
role in the Resistance took me into Belgium and France 
and Switzerland, I still considered Amsterdam the hub of 
all those activities. 

When I arrived on the Nassaukade, a long, straight, 
nondescript street on the periphery of Amsterdam’s canal- 
encircled center, I saw a row of people, about a third of a 
mile long, quietly standing five or six abreast on the side- 
walk. It was about 6 P.m.—the procession would start a 
half hour later. Passing the line to find my place at the 
end, I recognized a few faces: the mother of a friend of 
mine who had been shot; an old Leiden University pro- 
fessor; a Jewish diamond cutter who had miraculously 
escaped; a construction worker who had been a great help 
in sabotage jobs. 

There were no banners or uniforms. Very few people 
wore decorations, and then only small inconspicuous 
rosettes on their lapels. In age, the crowd was definitely 
over thirty—the majority looking between thirty and fifty- 
five, but with a fair proportion ranging to seventy and 
over, and a sprinkling of children between the ages of 
eight and fifteen. 

These were the people who had taken part in the 
Resistance or who had lost brothers or sisters, hus- 
bands or lovers, to it. The older people represented the 
generation that had stood by without wincing while their 
sons and daughters were killed; the children were those 
born during or just after the war, and their parents had 
decided they should not forget. 

Many people, men as well as women, carried flowers, 
mostly simple bunches of tulips. 1 saw two or three elabo- 
rate wreaths made of irises or carnations, but the general 
picture was that of a man or woman somewhere past 
thirty, clad in a light. raincoat with the collar turned up 
against the sudden gusts of spring wind, and tightly clasp-. 
ing some unwrapped tulips against their bodies—their 
eyes far away and lost in memories. 

On the dot of 6:30 the procession started slowly to 
move, and those who had been nei vously smoking dropped 
their cigarettes and stepped on them. Until that moment 
there had been a few whispered conversations, a certain 
restlessness and the Continued on Page 33 
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RIDING CLOTHES BY MILLER'S, NEW YORK 


Pronounced America’s most distinctive fine car 


HE BOLD DISCERNING PEOPLE who launch all great changes 
in taste have chosen Imperial — decisively. In this magnifi- 
cent car, they have found a crisp and wonderful distinction. 
A stirring sales record, ever mounting, underscores Imperial’s ever- 
growing popularity. 
The car itself is a styling masterpiece so fresh and so new that it 
even features gracefully curved sideglass, something you've never 
seen on any motorcar before. 
And its performance? Incomparable. Take the wheel to see what 


The triumphant 


the industry’s finest engineering can do for you. See how your 
car, for all its impressive size and power, handles like silk. All 
driving strains are removed. At tight corners, sudden stops, your 
car floats perfectly level, supremely comfortable. 

Claim — as the fine car that’s right for you — the nation’s acknowl- 
edged new style leader. See this beautiful new favorite, now at 
your Imperial Dealer’s, in a wide choice of models and most 
attractive range of prices. 


IMPERIAL. . . . FINEST PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


TMPERIAL 


Finest expression of The Forward Look > 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 


Boys’ Schools 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


= SUBJECT PLAN of study in Upper School 
(grades 9-12) has increased honor roll 50%. Develops con- 
centration. Fully accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 
modern bldgs., 2 completely equipped gyms, 2 indoor pools. 
Splendid environment, excellent health record. Junior 
School (grades 4-8) has separate buildings, gym, 
pool. Housemothers. 60th yr. For ONE SUBJECT 
PLAN booklet and catalog write: 


Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 15, Fork Union, Virginia 


STAUNTON 


* MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
* Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
* ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
ok proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A. Box Y-5, Staunton, Va. 
pa BASIC COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


Founded 1860 


Augusta Military Academy 

“The Friendly School.” Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. Ac- 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports—pool, 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1200. 


Catalog. Col. C. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 


Hargrave Military Academy 


Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses. 
Grades 5-12. How-to-study training; remedial reading; in- 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christian influence. Separate 
Junior School. All sports. Summer School. Founded 1909. 


Catalog. Co}, Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 


EORGI 


8 miles from Atlanta—Winter and summer 
school, R.O.T.C.—Highest government rating— 
Accredited. Prepares for all colleges and the na- 
tional academies. Separate Junior School, first thru seventh 
grades, limited to 100 boarding cadets, Post graduate course. 
All major sports. Required attendance at gym. classes. In- 
door pool. Cadets live in small groups With teachers. Mod- 
erate rates. Write Col. W. O. Brewster, College Park, Ga. 


BOLLES #5 


OF FLORIDA t 
% Fully accredited. 


, MILITARY 
“ACADEMY 


EY 


Distinguished 
academic record. Grades 7-12. Con- 
ference-type classrooms. Varsity and 

* intramural sports for all. Year- 

% round golf, tennis, Sailing. Outdoor 

% swimming pool. Military or naval 

* training. /llustrated catalog. 


* Registrar, Box 5037D : 
* Jacksonville , Florida oe 


ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Where boys become self-confident men. 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
2. Inspired teaching. Small classes, 
dual attention. Reading Clinic. 
©. Fireproof dorms. hospital, 
chapel. All sports, including crew. 
Summer Camp. 74th year. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 758, Delafield, Wisconsin 
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Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


College preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. to Chi- 
cago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof build- 
ings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake, Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs. 


75 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
Kemper Military School 


Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S, and Jr. College. 
Approved ROTC. All sports, pool; flying. 114th yr. Cata- 


log. Dir. of Admissions, 1158 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
Thomas Jefferson School 


Why not the best in education for your son? Faculty all 
Harvard men. Every graduate enters a good college. 
Solid, thorough college preparation. Hard work. No frills. 
Cheerful rooms. Excellent food, Grades 9-12. 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Louis 23, Missouri 


Home Study School 


Can [ At My Ace, 


Become A Hotel Executive? 
yes! The success of Lewis Gradu- 


ates proves you can qualify for 
fascinating hotel, motel and 
fter Lewis club field or apartment house 
‘Training, I be- positions. Opportunities 
came Manager everywhere for both young 
of a beautiful and mature. Previous experi- 4 
resort hotel.” — ence proved unnecessary. 
Ida Hockett, Train at home or through res- 
ident classes in Washington. 
¢3' Nation wide Placement Serv- 
y Now 
Chief Steward 
of resort hotel 
and get an ex- 


ice FREE. Write for FREE 
Salen RelArete Lewis Hotel Training School 


book, “Your Big Opportu- 
ceent salary” @& { DeskDE-603 Wash. 7, D.C., 42nd Yr. 


nity. 
Approved for ALL Veteran Training 
Write Today for FREE BOOK 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education. Our 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 
_ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 15; Enrollment 35; 52 years’ experience. 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY eicassnevie, w. 3 


Peddie 


College preparatory. Grades 7-12. Endowed; fully accred- 
ited. Individual guidance; developmental reading; public 
speaking required. Separate Junior School. All sports, golf, 
swimming. 280 acres. Summer session. 93rd year. Catalog. 


Dr. C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 5-E, Hightstown, N.J. 


Bordentown Military Institute 

Fully accredited. College preparatory and general courses. 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. All sports. Junior School. 77th year. Summer session. 


Catalog. Registrar, Box 225, Bordentown, New Jersey 


Warren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation. Individual and remedial programs. Ac- 
celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princeton, Phila., N.Y.C. 


Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


"At the Nation’s Shrine” 
boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
Prep.Schooland Jr. College, fullyaccredited ;ages12—20. 
Allsports, Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Division 


Prepare your 


ROTC. Catalog. Box T, Wayne, Pa. 


Western Military Academy 

Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 
self-direction, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance. 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr—Sr. R.O.T.C. All ath- 
letics: riding, pool. 80th yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog. 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-5, Alton, Illinois 


Morgan Park Military Academy 

Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. College 
preparatory, fully accredited. Small classes, grades 4-12. 
Honor ROTC; Rifle Team, Flying, Swimming, Bana, Art, 
Music, Drama. Shop. Sports; teams for all. 86th year. 
Catalog. Supt,, Box 1258, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 


Culver 

On Lake Maxinkuckee. Develops initiative, self-reliance, 
poise, courtesy, character. Grades 8-12. Thorough college 
preparation. Accredited. Leadership training. All sports. 
ROTC. Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band. Exceptional 


facilities. Catalog. 5] Pershing Terrace, Culver, Indiana 


Howe Military School 

Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 858 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Specialized preparation for M.I.T. and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique ‘‘checking” 
system. Past enrollment 46 states, 48 countries. Enter June 
2 or Sept. 29. Write for catalog. 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Sterling School 
College prep for boys 12-19 in Northern Vt. Experienced 
faculty. Individual help. English, remedial reading, all 
math, sciences, languages, history. Ski at nearby Stowe. 
Trips. Team sports. Fishing, riflery, etc. Summer school. 


Norman E. Rioux, Headmaster, Box 132, Sheffield 8, Mass. 


Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
gious, military program. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
ROTC. Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ- 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 580 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Army and Navy Academy 


One of the Nation’s finest Preparatory Schools. Fully ac- 
credited. Located immediately on the ocean 80 miles south 
of Los Angeles. Camp Pacific—Summer Camp. Catalogues: 


Colonel W. C. Atkinson, Box H, Carlsbad, California 


Special Schoo! 


Mary Pogue School, Inc. 


Founded 1903. For retarded girls and boys of all ages 
who need special care and teaching. Year round. 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Illinois (near Chicago) 


Special Camp 


Kolburne 


Camp & Summer Session for children with learning & emo- 
tional problems. Coed. 5-16. Effective therapy integrated 
with complete happy camp program. Highly trained pro- 
fessional staff, Beautiful campus, private lake. 1 hr. N.Y.C. 


L. L. Kolburne, Dir., Norwalk 9, Conn, VI 7-4266 


Girls’ Schools 
Oak Grove, A Friends’ School for Girls 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious, Pur- 
poseful Living. Music, Art, Speech. Grades 7-12. Inter- 
national enrollment. Riding included. Trails and Indoor 
ring. Winter Sports. Beautiful new fireproof Quadrangle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 129, Vassalboro, Maine 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


81st yr. Graduates are mature, poised, thoroughly prepared 
for college. Music, Art emphasized. Traditional campus life. 
Natl. enrollment. Riding, skiing, swimming, all sports. 
Fully accredited. Summer School. Newport, R.1. Catalogs. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 


Walnut Hill 


College preparatory boarding school for girls, grades 9-12. 
Superior scholastic training. Art, music. Country life on 
45-acre campus combined with cultural opportunities of 
Boston, All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. Catalog. 


Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 


Saint Margaret’s School 

An Episcopal New England school for girls, grades 9-12, 
emphasizing preparation for leading colleges. Careful indi- 
vidual guidance. Music, art and dramatics. 32-acre campus. 
Out-door sports. Modern fire-proof buildings. Est. 1865. 


Pauline S. Fairbanks, Box L, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Hewlett School 

On Long Island. Girls 8-18. Established 1915. Accredited 
by N. Y. Bd. Regents. College prep & general courses. 
Music, Art. Small friendly classes. Field trips. Full sports 
program. Riding, tennis. Shore-front campus. 50 mi. NYC. 


Jeanette L. Sullivan, Headmistress, East Islip, L.I., N.Y. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Near New York 
City. Boarding—fifth grade to college. Strong college pre- 
paratory course. Music, Dramatics, Art, Modern Dance. 
Excellent sports program. Riding. 81st year. 


Address Registrar, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter, team sports. 1000 acres. Gym. Pool. 106th yr. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 45, Tyrone, Pa. 


Charles E. Ellis School 


Girls, grades 6-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory, 
art, music, home economics, secretarial. Small classes. 
Guidance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub- 
urban Philadelphia. Sports, gym. Est. 1910. Catalog. 


Arnold E. Look, Ph. D., Newtown Square 11, Pa. 


The Beard School for Girls 


Fully accredited. Outstanding college preparation. Kinder- 
garten through high school. Resident students Grade IV— 
XII. Wide activity program. New spacious classroom 
building. 

Edith M. Sutherland, 565 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Stuart Hall 

In Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal girls’ 
school. Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable college 
entrance record. Music & art. Charming atmosphere. At- 
tractive campus. All sports, Gym., indoor swimming pool. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Box H, Staunton, Virginia 


Kemper Hall 


Gives girls mental, spiritual, moral and physical training 
for gracious, successful living. College preparation; op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. Jr. School. 87th Yr. Under direction of Sisters 


of St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 


Girls’ School 
‘Switzerland 


La Chatelainie 

St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Est. 1880. Preparatory 
& Finishing School for girls 13-21. College Board prep 
Languages, home ec. & secretarial courses. All sports. Op- 
tional v7inter & summer at Gstaad. Tours to Italy, France 
Also summer courses. Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 


Coed Schools 


Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 

Nationally known ranch school for boys and girls. Grades 
1-12. College preparatory. Superior facilities and_staft. 
Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry climate. 
Also summer camp. For catalog, write Mr, G. E. Fenster, 


Director, Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona. 


Judson School in Arizona 


A coed ranch school for grades 1-12 in healthful, warm, dry 
climate. Small classes. College Preparatory. Accredited. 
Riding, Polo included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack 
trips, fishing, rodeos, riflery, music. 30th yr. Catalog. 


David H. Wick, Headmaster, Scottsdale, Arizona 


Sanford & Sunny Hills School 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, general courses. 
Small classes. Art, music, dramatics, building projects. 
Sports, including riding. 180 acre campus near Wilmington. 
Accredited. Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres.; Nancy C. Sawin & Wm. 

N. Wingerd, Directors, Hockessin 9, Delaware. 


Pine Crest School 


Ft, Lauderdale, Fla. Fully accredited. Emphasis college 
preparation. Coed. Nursery. Grades 1-12, Resident & day. 
Languages. Art, music, dancing. Sports, pool. Winter 
visitors use own books. Catalog. Mrs. Mae McMillan, 


1515 E. Broward Bivd., Ft. Lauderdale 4, Florida 


Cambridge School of Weston 


Coeducational. Day & boarding; grades 7-12. College pre- 
paratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports 
& work program. Self-government & all around develop- 
ment emphasized. 140 acre campus 10 miles from Boston. 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 


Cushing Academy 


83rd year. Sound college-preparatory program with excel- 
lent extracurricular activities. Boys and girls from 15 states 
and 3 foreign countries work together under expert adult 
guidance. 60 miles northwest of Boston. 


Ralph O. West, Headmaster, Box 20, Ashburnham, Mass. 
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Boys’ Camps 
ULVER 8 HAPPY WEEKS 


Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 
emy instructors. Excellent recreational, 
Lene health and dining Be 
eatness, promptness, courtesy em} - 
SUMMER SCHOOLS sized. All land and water sports. NAVAL 
ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE (boys 14-18). Naval training, sailing, 
boating, shore drill, optional tutoring. HORSEMANSHIP 
(boys 14-18). Equitation, jumping, polo under expert horse- 
men. WOODCRAFT CAMP (boys 914-14). Indian and Na- 
ture lore, handicraft, campcraft, coaching athletic activities. 
Nationwide enrollment. Catalog for each camp. 
51 LAKE SHORE TERRACE CULVER, INDIANA 


Howe Military Camp 
A summer of constructive fun for Juniors (8-14) on lake. 
June 29 to Aug. 9. Completely modern equipment and fa- 
cilities. Staff from Winter School faculty. All sports; boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


ALLEY FORGE 


SUMMER CAMPS 


“At the Nation's Shrine’’ An unforgettable 
summer of fun and training at America’s National 
Shrine. Ranger Camp (11-14); Pioneer Camp (8-12). 
Swimming, ng instruction, mounted hikes, wood- 
craft, scouting, and modified military training. Sep- 
arate Band Camp (13-18) under renowned Musical 
Director. Starlight concerts. Individual instrument 
instruction. Catalog. Box 3, Wayne, Pa. 


Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa. 


Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. 40th Yr. 825 acres. 
Daily riding, complete course in horsemanship incl. in 
$595. fee—8 wks. Fine lake swimming, All other sports. 
Skilled leader for each 4 boys. Personal development our 


aim. Booklet. Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 


Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 age 
groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water activi- 
ties. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. Approved 
summer school program available. Write for catalog. 


Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 


D-Arrow Camp 

For boys ages: 12-16. On Grand Lake in Eastern Maine, 

Wilderness Living and Canoe Trips are emphasized. Small 

informal group with individual attention given. Quaker 

leadership. George P. Darrow, 
Director, Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Fairwood 

Torch Lake, Traverse Bay region, Michigan. Boys 7-17. 
40th season. Land and water sports include riding, sailing. 
Four age groups. Superior staff and facilities. Sister camp, 
Four-Way Lodge. Write for booklet. Give boy’s age. 4. H, 


Eder, Dir.-Owner, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Kamp Kill Kare, St. Albans Bay, Vt. 


Boys 8-15. Lake Champlain. Swimming, Sailing, Water Ski- 
ing, Aquaplaning, Canoeing, Motorboating. Baseball, Bas- 
ketball, Tennis, Riflery, Scouting, Crafts, Nature, Weather 
study. Cabins. Nurse. 52nd yr. State age, booklet. 


Ralph F. Perry, Box K, 205 Morris Street, Morristown, N.J. 


Idlewild 

The Oldest Private Camp. 68th yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N.H. For boys—3 div. 8 weeks $495. No extras. Riding, 
sailing, canoe, mt. trips. Golf, riflery, archery, speedboat, 
water skiing, music, tutoring. Doctor, nurse, Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., West Newton 65, Mass. 


Wyanoke 

At Wolfeboro, N. H., on Lake Winnipesaukee. Fiftieth 
season. Experience reflected in care of boys and in varied 
program—water and land sports, trips, camp craft. Coun- 
cilors of character and ability. Winnemont, sister camp. 


Bradford M. Bentley, 1-A Sheffield Rd., Winchester, Mass. 


Wanaweta on Cape Cod 

Boys 6-15. In Mashpee, Mass. Historic Indian village, 
Safe, non-strenuous program of salt & fresh water sports. 
Sailing, fishing, tennis, baseball, riflery, archery. ‘‘ Learn- 
ing by doing’’ in manual arts. Enr. 65. Reg. nurse. 


J. Fred Hicks, Englewood School, Englewood, N. J. 


Camp Northwestern 


Summer of aquatic fun, boys 8-14 at Lake Geneva. 85 acres. 
75 mi. Chicago. 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. Swimming, A.R.C. 
awards, sailing, water skiing, fishing. Golf, tennis, riding, 
riflery, crafts. Seamanship, wrestling. Fireproof housing. 


Catalog. 75 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Indian Waters—Hayward, Wisconsin 


An adventure camp for boys 7-16, Beautiful North Woods 
setting on Teal Lake. Land and water sports featuring 
sailing, western style trail riding and Canadian canoe 
trips. Close, mature supervision. 


Preston Zimmerman, 7950 S. Paxton, Chicago 17, Ill. 


Farm Camp—Red River Valley 


Boys 7-14. 1-8 wks. June—Aug. 250 acre Modern Farm. Red 
River Valley of the North. Activities—Plants & Animals. 
Projects—Individual & Group. Recreation. Weekly Field 
Trips & Travel. Wholesome Meals. Tutoring Available. 


Booklet. DaPaula Farm Camp, R.F.D. 1, Moorhead, Minn. 


Coed Camps 


Fenster Ranch Camp—Tucson 
Thrilling western ranch camp for boys and girls, 6-16. 
Starts June 2. Mexican and mountain trips, desert camping. 
Stables, swimming pool. Optional trips to Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon. Winter school. Catalog. Write 


Mr.G.E.F enster, Director, Fenster Ranch Camp, Tucson, Ariz. 


Verde Valley School Summer Camp 


Camp-&-Travel in amazing Arizona. Boys & girls, ages 
10-15. 165 acres near Arizona's natural wonders. Camping 
to Grand Canyon, Petrified Forest, Navaho and Hopi vil- 
lages. Riding, swimming, sports. Modern facilities of Verde 


Valley School. Tutoring. 6 wks. Write Box 92, Sedona, Ariz. 


Music Camp 
New England Music Camp 


Coed, 9-20. Outdoor life; serious music study. Log cabins 
on lake, Oakland, Maine. Nationally known artist-instruc- 
tors. Private lessons. Voice, instruments; orchestra, band, 
chorus. Sports. 8 wks $450 inc. lessons. 22nd yr. Catalog. 


Dr. Paul E. Wiggin, 64 Gorton Lake Blvd., Warwick, R. I. 


HOLIDAY 
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Girls’ Camps 
On a Bay of 
@ @& Lake 
Sane or 
in Vt. 
or Girls G—17. 40th season. Riding for every girl every 
ay—wonderful trails—own stable. Sailing, swimming, 


anoeing, water skiing, tennis, archery, riflery, crafts, dra- 
iatics, dance. Separate division for girls under 10. — 


¢ Give age. Booklet; 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Williams F. 
70 Park Street Canton, N. Y. 


lh 
Ecole Champlain—French Camp 

Sirls6-16,On Lake Champlain. Conversational Frenchwith 
Suropean counselors. Tuition includes daily riding, sailing, 
vater sports, tennis, dramatics, music, art, dancing. 35th 
year. Sunday Services. Three groups. State age. Booklet. 
Mirs. E. O. Chase, 123 Summit Street, Burlington, Vermont 
ee 


Holiday Hill 

70 girls 6-17. Craftsbury Common, Vt. Stowe vicinity. 

Daily riding, care of horses, mountain trips, sailing, water 

skiing, sports, creative arts, dance. Leadership program. 

Inclusive fee. Josephine Willard and Dorothea Loewel, 
Directors, 55-H Locust Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


INDIAN BEACH CAMP 
Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. 


| Fun, adventure in woods and water for 
72 girls, 7-17. Riding daily, water ski- 
ing, sailing, life saving, canoeing in- 
_ cluded in fee. Arts, crafts, trips, all 
' sports, journalism, dramatics. Mature 
* counselors—one for every 4 campers, 
Excellent equipment. 4 & 8 week ses- 
sions, Est. 1947. Catalog. 
Mr. & Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Ill. 
oe 


Four-Way Lodge 

On Torch Lake, Mich, Girls 7-18. 4 groups. Mature leader- 
ship. Riding in fee. Sailing. Wide choice land, water sports. 
Music, crafts, trips. Excellent modern equipment. Doctor, 
nurse, Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog. Mrs. M. H. Eder, 


Owner-Director, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
Peele rl tt ESSE 


Tegawitha 
On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on private lake. All 
land sports, swimming, riding, dancing, dramatics, crafts. 
Jr. and Sr. groups. Private chapel on grounds. 41st year. 
Director: Mrs. James P. Lynch 
Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box D, Tobyhanna, Pa. 
eee ee 


Ogontz White Mountain Camp 

Girls 6-18. On Ogontz Lake, near Sugar Hill, N.H. Aqua- 
planing, swimming, sailing, golf, riding, tennis. Mountain 
trips. Crafts, nature study, aRENE music. Outdoor cook- 
ing. Tutoring. Cabins. 750 acres o woods, meadows. 36th 


year. Booklet. AbbyA.Sutherland,Box R,Ogontz Center, Pa. 
TTS I TEs eee eet 


Lake Greeley Pocono Mt. Camp 

Greeley, Pa. Girls 6-17, Fee includes up to 2 hrs. riding 
daily, water-skiing, speed-boating, all land & water sports, 
dancing, music, drama, riflery, crafts, trips, laundry. Horse 
Show. 4 or 8 wks. 28th yr. N.Y. 85 mi., Phila. 120 mi. Catalog: 
Carl A. Hummel, Wynnewood 9, Pa., Tel: Midway 2-5549 
pc lable i Ee ESSE EI 


Jeanne D’Arc 

Girls 6-18. On Adirondack lake. Excellent supervision. All 
water sports, sailing, water skiing. Riding, golf, tennis, 
fencing, campcraft. era program. Catholic chapel. Rate 
$500. Catalog. Col. & Mrs. C. H. Mcintyre, 
3904 Underwood St., Chevy Chase, Washington 15, D.C. 
ln! rt Ann SEER 


Sea Pines Camp 
Girls 5-16 have fun on historic Cape Cod. Over 4 mile 
white sandy beach. Sailing, Swimming, Riding. All land 
sper Crafts, Dramatics, Dancing, Music, Nature and 

ultural Trips. Expert supervision. 52nd season. Booklet. 


Mr. & Mrs. Lee Walp, 410 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio 


Camp Cowasset 

Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod—all salt water sports, 
sailing, swimming. Riding, archery, tennis, dramatics, 
dancing, music, crafts, trips. Careful supervision. Log cab- 
ins among the spicy pines. Ages 5-15, 4 groups. 43rd yr. 
Catalog. Beatrice M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 


Ton-A-Wandah 

For girls 7-16. Hendersonville, N.C. On a 500-acre estate 

with large private lake. Three age groups under mature, 
ed leaders, All land and water sports. Riding, music, 

dramatics, art, dancing. Inclusive fee. Illustrated catalog: 


Mrs. Grace B. Haynes, Owner-Director, Box H, Tryon, N.C. 
Fe 
Boys’ & Girls’ Camps 


Montecito-Sequoia Camps 
Mts. for boys. Ocean for Girls. Ages 9-16. Campers choose 
~ 4daily from possible 15 activities. Special features— Boys’: 
Outcamps, pack-trips, Mt. Whitney climb. Girls’: Riding, 
ocean front, dramatics, Homer H. Barnes, PhD, 
300 Hot Springs, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Catholic Camps 

Our Lady of Lourdes for girls, Acadia for boys. Separate 
camps 1 mile apart. 1600 acres in Catskills. Riding, all 
land & water sports, crafts, drama. Exceptional staff & 
equipment. Tutoring. Priests, doctor, nurses. 52nd year. 
Rev. John K. Ruvo, 472-K West 142nd St., New York 31 
Se I a aaa 


Travel Camps 
Rancho Alegre 


8 delightful, sophisticated weeks in Old Mexico for your 
teenager, from Spanish hacienda life to hospitality in mod- 
ern Mexico City. Fluent Spanish the easy, natural way. In- 
dividualized planning to meet your child’s needs. Coed. 


Box 14, Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
ee 


Western Caravan & Ranch 
Boys, girls. Ages 14-19. Motor cross-country camping tour. 
Btls ranch—1 week; Mexico City, Yellowstone, Salt 
Lake 08 San Francisco, Hollywood, San Antonio, New 
Orleans. 8 wks. 12th yr. Bkit. Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Mellotte, 


9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. So. Orange 2-7577 
Summer School 
Camp Utopia—On Mountain Lake 


Coed 8-18 school-camp. Fully accredited. Small classes. 
Christian staff. Handicrafts. Swimming, fishing, boating, 
baseball, tennis, and other sports. Ideal climate. Reasonable 
rates. School (optional) Camp June 9-July 27. Brochure. 

H. E. Moore, M. A, Camp Utopia, Inc., Springville, Ala. 


Continued from Page 30 

occasional clarion voice of a child. 
But from now on the silence grew. 
Even the children, sensitive, if not 
comprehensive of the mood all 
around them, stopped asking ques- 
tions. 

A handful of mounted policemen 
accompanied the procession, not to 
keep order—this crowd kept its 
own—but to stop any traffic that 
might get in the way. 

Even this was not necessary, for 
everywhere traffic seemed to stop 
of its own accord. Discipline seemed 
to spread wherever this quiet, col- 
orless, flagless file of people wound 
its way. 

Not only did the tramcars stop 
without protest from the passen- 
gers, who were forced to sit and 
watch us for as long as an hour; 
the swarms of cyclists that always 
hold the upper hand in Dutch streets 
were for once subdued, quietly wait- 
ing for the long, long procession to 
pass. Cars of every make and de- 
scription were parked so as to give 
us ample room, and even pedes- 
trians stood in silence. 

After a while I realized that many 
of them were waiting to fall into line 
and that the procession was growing 
longer and longer. And all the time 
the silence grew deeper. The only 
audible accompaniment to the quiet 
shuffling of thousands of people 
walking slowly was the clip-clopping 
of the horses’ hoofs. 

The procession went past several 
monuments where people had been 
summarily shot: a few relief tiles set 
in the wall of a building; a small, 

Continued on Page 35 


5 Will 
Get You 12! 


Here are odds no gambler 
could resist. And you can get 
a full 12 months of HOLIDAY 
for $5 without taking any 
gamble at all. We guaran- 
tee a full year of the finest 
kind of reading entertain- 
ment available. 

Each month HOLIDAY pre- 
sents the very best in fea- 
tures, photographs and fun. 
Be sure you don’t miss a sin- 
gle surprise-packed issue ... 
send your order in today. 
Just $5, and we'll be glad to 
send a bill later. Address 
your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1319 
Independence Square 
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uy find an outdoor, 


Only at Sun Valley will yo 
s ice rink. Daily patch sessions and 


‘--size, all-season 
Olympic-size n and staff. There s 


superb instruction available by Hans Johnse 


t make 
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“LEARN TO 
SKATE” weeks 


time, anywhere, 
for skaters! 


1 NOW, for the first 


a complete fun package 


Your choice of any week, from June 


amt 30 through August 31 _..ice skating 
FOR instruction and rink admissions, a¢- 
i i Skater’s Chalet, 
TLON a commodations in a : 
yer ne tennis, dancing 


all meals, swimming, 
and evening enterta 


one reasonable rate of 


# 
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Address Mr- inment, for the 
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gun Valley 3311) © 
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Any meal worth going out for is worth Se 
starting out with White Horse. re Wote Horse Cellar 
It’s such a light and pleasant-tasting Scotch, 


you can ride with it right 


through the evening. . 


‘Estab. 1742-9 


ae 


The Quality Control Code on 
each label assures you of 
uniform quality and flavor, 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE. VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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exquisitely modeled, tormented nude 

leaping out of the brick facade of an 

_ ordinary house on an ordinary street; 
some quietly impressive blocks of 
marble standing in the grass along 
a canal. 

At all these points many peo- 
ple would fall out of line, deposit 
their bunches of tulips, and join the 
ranks again. The same thing hap- 
pened when we passed the prison 
where the Gestapo had tortured so 
many of us, and at the big hall where 
thousands of Jews had been herded 
together, before being sent to the 
extermination camps, from which 
only a handful returned. 

Yet there were no tears, no out- 
cries, no manifestations of grief. At 
one point we passed a tourist bus 
stuck in the halted traffic; it was full 
of Germans who had been indelicate 
enough to visit Holland on this par- 
ticular day. Now they had to sit 

there, each one like the legendary 
bird hypnotized by the snake, inca- 
pable of looking away from the 
hard-eyed stares and disdainfully 
turned heads. 

When the procession turned into 
the broad street that leads to Am- 
sterdam’s main square, the Dam, a 
few civilians with armbands, sta- 
tioned at the street corners, whis- 
pered: “Please form into ranks of 
six,” and without any jostling, with- 
out any noise, this unmilitary but 
strangely disciplined crowd, which 
up till now had been walking four or 
five abreast, closed up to ranks of 
six. Then, as the head of the proces- 
sion reached the Dam, the church 
bells all over the city started to toll. 
The Dam is a wide, roomy square in 
the heart of the city, from which a 
dozen streets emerge. One side of it 
is entirely taken up by an enormous 
17th Century palace built for the 
Royal Family. 

Facing it on the other side stands 
a newly erected monument to the 

- Resistance. A big quadrangle in the 
middle of the square was empty, re- 
served for members of the proces- 
sion, who now filed in and quietly 
occupied it. But all around this 
quadrangle and at the entrance of 
every street, a solidly packed crowd 
waited in absolute quiet. 

A few minutes before 8 P.M., as the 
tail end of the procession filled the 

quadrangle to the last inch, a police 
band stationed in front of the mon- 
ument started to play choral music. 
Then the band stopped, the last 
church bell rang out above our 
heads. The street lights came on and 
a bugle sounded two notes. 

Miraculously, the silence which 
had been so deep and unbroken deep- 
ened and intensified still more. It 
was as if all across the country, the 


silence of the stopped trains and the 
halted traffic, the silence of people 
praying in their homes and the si- 
lence of the graves of fallen Resist- 
ance fighters had added itself to our 
own, linking the whole nation in a 
unity seldom felt and even more rarely 
expressed. 

It lasted two minutes—two minutes 
during which the cooing of the pigeons 
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on the roof of the Royal Palace, way 
above the crowd, could be clearly heard. 
Then the street lights went off again. 
The band, softly and reverently, struck 
up the national anthem and the crowd 
sang the words written some four hun- 
dred years ago: “ We will drive out the 
tyranny that wounds our hearts A 

There followed a short speech by the 
burgomaster of Amsterdam; a reading 
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of two poems, written in his cell by a 
young Resistance fighter who was later 
shot; then again the voice of the bugle, 
pure and clear, playing the Last Post. 

The ceremony was over. The crowd, 
still quiet and orderly, melted away. 
Those who still had flowers went past 
the monument and deposited them on 
its broad steps. The others turned and 
went home. THE END 
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@ Fort Jamrud, shaped like a battle- 
ship but made of dry mud, and dun- 
colored, stands on a gravel waste 
below the Khyber Pass. Beyond it, 
to the west, rise the blue-brown 
mountains guarding the Indian sub- 
continent from Central Asia—first 
from Afghanistan and secondly, 
these days, from Russia. They make 
a famous barrier, and the Khyber, 
dropping down through them, is a 
famous thirty-three-mile runway 
through which conquerors have 
passed for two thousand years and 
more, though harassed by the tribes- 
men on each side. These tribesmen, 
Pathans, swarm all through the 
mountains. Nowadays they carry 
guns from boyhood, and they think 
brigandage is normal work. 

Jamrud was meant to stop the 
Pass’s mouth, like a cork, but it 
hasn’t always done so. The fort was 
built inthe early 19th Century by Hari 
Singh Nalwa, a bearded Sikh who 
held the Peshawar Plain to the east, 
and hoped to keep out the Afghans. 
Friends warned him it was a bad 
site, as there were many stream beds 
in the gravel expanse around it, 
through which enemies might creep 
up. But he built Jamrud anyway. 
Soon afterward he was killed by a 
sniper as he sat in one of the fort’s 
upper windows; and in time the 
Afghans broke through. 

This didn’t end the fort’s career, 
though. The British came along, 
pushing the Indian Empire north- 
westward, looking for a natural 
boundary. They conquered the Sikhs, 
drove back the Afghans, and halted, 
more or less, at the mountains by 
the Khyber, which became their 
Northwest Frontier. Jamrud was 
made a key base in their military 
machine there, which was designed 
to control the Pathans, keep pres- 
sure on the Afghans, and warn the 
Russians away—a job sung stir- 
ringly by Kipling. 

Through all this the mud battle- 
ship was a landmark for travelers 


between India and Central Asia; 
and it still is, though now the green 
flag of Pakistan, Britain’s heir in 
that region, flies over it. A traveler 
leaving Pakistan is stopped at Jam- 
rud and made to show a pass before 
he can go into tribal territory and 
the Khyber. “‘Ladies,”’ says the pass 
in clear type, ‘““must have an armed 
male escort,”’ and this is a tribute to 
the Pathans as kidnapers. Cameras 
are usually forbidden, too, a tribute 
to military secrets up ahead. You 
are made to know you are entering 
a novel strip of country. 

Not long ago I arrived at Jamrud. 
I had been staying in Peshawar, vis- 
iting points of interest in the old 
British Northwest Frontier Province. 
Now I planned to go up through the 
Khyber; spend a couple of days with 
Pakistani officers at Landi Kotal, 
the fort at the summit of the pass; 
then travel on to Kabul, the Afghan 
capital, by bus. 

At Jamrud my car, a Peshawar 
taxi, was stopped by Pathan tribes- 
men in the service of Pakistan. 
Other Pathans idled about, taking 
shelter from the sun. These Pathans, 
in service or out, were dressed much 
alike, in what seemed an irregular 
tribal uniform: heavy leather san- 


Journey Through — 
the Khyber Pass 


by Christopher Rand 


dals; baggy gray trousers; a loose 
gray shirt with long shirttails hang- 
ing out; a rifle or pistol, with extra 
rounds in belt or bandoleer; and a 
turban cloth, usually pale blue, tied 
round a skullcap of woven grass, 
this often embroidered in gold thread. 
The gun, it seemed, was a badge 
of manliness. The tribesmen, I was 
told, had endless feuds with one’ an- 
other, and stood ready to fight out- 
siders on small provocation; they 
were proud of this belligerence, and 
carrying guns helped them live the 
part. Since Pathans had first learned 
of guns they had obtained them in 
every possible way: by theft, by 
raiding—even by purchase—and by 
copying Western models in small, 
primitive workshops of their own. I 
had visited one of these shops south 
of Peshawar a few days before com- 
ing to Jamrud, and had seen work- 
men turning out barrels, and all the 
other parts, in a mud-walled com- 
pound, with the crudest of lathes, 
tools and forges—much as the Seven 
Dwarfs would have done it. -Yet — 
among the products had been nearly 
flawless copies, right down to the 
makers’ names, of revolvers, rifles 
and even Sten guns. L 
Continued on Page 40 


Between Pakistan and Afghanistan, the strategic Khyber Pass twists and loops 
through bare hills. In deference to the traffic, one side is reserved for camels. 
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The Pathans at Jamrud seemed tough 
now, as they loitered in the shade. 
A few pink-blooming oleanders grew 
from the beige earth nearby, and 
some overloaded trucks, their springs 
pressed flat, waited there with cargoes 
of green tea for Afghanistan. The 
Pathan faces were craggy, whether 
smooth or bearded, and the Pathan 


bodies looked hard and muscular. Never 
had I seen a tougher bunch of men. 

I was cleared through customs and 
drove up into the mountains. The coun- 
try is dry and hot, and from the start 
the Pass was like some pass in inner 
California in summer. Its main tones 
were brown—sepia rocks, buff grass, 
tan gravel in the washes—and a glare 
and heat shimmer over all, for it was 


midday. The horizon, high against the 
blue sky, was jagged, with tobacco- 
brown outcrops at the peaks, and 
sometimes tawny blockhouses on these. 
The blockhouses—made to guard 
traffic, chiefly from Pathans—were 
placed about on these heights by care- 
ful plan, but seemingly at random. 
Brown forts on brown cliffs, they looked 
down over the road, or out at other 
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eminences. They appeared in every 
vista, their squareness plain on the 
sky line. 

The road I was traveling was one 
of three, the others being a railway, 
often above, and a caravan track, 
often below. The railway, like the 
whole British development of the 
Khyber, seemed a heroic effort of 
the will. It had thirty-four tunnels, I 
learned later, in twenty-odd miles of 
length, and at least once it spiraled 
over itself to gain some altitude. It 
butted through cliffs, or hung out 
over them. 

The caravan track was mainly 
empty now, though in spring and 
fall, I knew, it bore a stream of 
camel trains, belonging to Afghan 
tribal nomads who wintered in Pak- 
istan, down off their cold highlands. 
They carried things like dried fruit 
on the downward trip, and tea and 
manufactured goods when they went 
back—hundreds of miles each way. 
I had seen pictures of them in the 
Pass—files of laden camels padding 
endlessly, with their tribesmen driv- 
ers—and I visualized them now, in 
their harmonizing brownness. But 
all I saw in the flesh was an occa- 
sional batch of donkeys driven by 
Pathans of the neighborhood. 

When I had gone a few miles into— 
the Pass, I saw more settlements, 
small and nearly lifeless in the noon- 
time. They were in the Pathan tribal 
style, surrounded by long mud walls, 
sometimes as big as a city block, 
with loopholes and a gate. The long 
horizontal walls were set off by thin 
vertical watchtowers rising from 
them—everything forbidding and- 
closed in, defensive, against the 
raids and blood feuds that infest 
those hills. The houses, or forts, 
were of the prevailing beige, and 
there was a golden glare all round, 
so even the shadows lacked black- 
ness and intensity. They, too, were 
brown, by reflection. 

The women of the Pass got about 
more in the dazzle, and I saw them 
walking barefoot on the hot road— 
gliding rather; often they carried 
jugs of water on their heads, and 
they moved in a graceful steady 
flow. They were not veiled, like the 
city women of Peshawar, but showed 
their dark full features. 

Miles up in the Pass the ruins of a 
stupa, an old domed Buddhist monu- 
ment, rose on a hill to the right, 
some hundred feet in diameter, still 
straight, firm and imposing though 
its yellow-brown masonry had been 
falling away for centuries. It had 
been there since the early Christian 
era. The Pass was a main road of 


a 


_ civilization. Eastward and westward, 


bearers of faiths and cultures had 
flowed through it since prehistoric — 
times—Aryans, Hindus, Persians, 


Greeks, Buddhists, Scythians, Mus- 
lims and so on. Some had flowed 
peacefully, as traders and mission- 
aries. Some had flowed martially, as 
conquerors, particularly in the Mid- 
dle Ages, when Central Asiatic 
tribes had swooped down from the 
Khyber onto the Indian Plain. 

The British had put an end to that 
current, during their brief sway at 
least. Most of the ruins, monuments 
and works in the Pass date from 
their time. Insignia of British and 
Indian regiments—posted there to 
tule the tribes and watch the Af- 
ghans—are immortalized in cement 
by the roadside. Antitank teeth, 
also of cement, can be seen too— 
some places were thickly sown with 
them, in serried rows. They had 
been put there, oddly enough, against 
the Nazis, who once had threatened 
to invade India from the Middle 
East via the Khyber—German offi- 
cers, On reconnaissance, had even 
shown up at its Afghan end. Napo- 
leon had also intrigued in the Middle 
East with the Khyber in mind, hop- 
ing to cripple the British Empire, 
and had thereby raised a flurry in 
his day. 

Those European ghosts were van- 
ished, but Russia was left, the “‘bear 
that walks like a man.” The British 
had always been mindful of Russia 
as they fortified the Khyber. Its de- 
fenses might have been against 
Pathans or Afghans in the fore- 
ground, but they were against Rus- 
sians too. 

Such thoughts came and went as 
I drove up the Pass, nearing the top, 
my eyes growing weary in the bright- 
ness. I passed Shagai Fort, a bare, 
barrackslike, classical-looking struc- 
ture of red brick, with parapets and 
aredstone gate. And in a few miles 
I reached Landi Kotal—‘‘Small 


Crest,”’ “Small Summit”’—the forti- _ 


fied camp that governs all the rest. I 
drove down a road in a settlement, 
found a gate with a smart Pathan 
sentry, and there I was. 

The officers’ quarters at Landi 
Kotal were low buildings on three 
sides of a court, and this was car- 
peted with green lawn, cool and 
restful after the blaze outside. The 
lawn was flanked by an English rose 
garden and beds of annuals; among 
the latter grew young apple trees; 
and from the lawn itself rose a pep- 
per tree and a few big mulberries, 
which rustled in the breeze at night. 
Also on the lawn stood a fine brass 
sundial, made in London years ago, 
which the Pathan orderlies polished 
now and then throughout the day. 

The living room was being painted 
during my stay, so I spent most of 
my time in the dining room. The 
room was simple, and its contents, 
like everything at Landi Kotal, were 


a happy mixture of British and Pakis- 
tan tradition. There was much silver 
about—trophies and the like—bearing 
the Khyber Rifles’ badge, a stone fort 
and crossed tribal swords. On the walls 
were photos of British and Pakistani 
officers, and high personages—Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, Pakistan’s 
founder, and Sir George Roos-Keppel, 
a British officer, virtual king of the 


Northwest Frontier a few decades ago. 
The food was now western, now Paki- 
stani, with curries, rice and roast skew- 
ered lamb. The officers showed a happy 
blending too. They spoke flawless, 
idiomatic English. They talked of ‘‘our 
chaps,” “their chaps,”’ and so forth. 
They said “quite” instead of “yes.” 
You could close your eyes and think 
yourself with Englishmen. 
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The pleasantest hour came at dusk, 
-when we all sat on the lawn—not only 
the officers but civil officials of Landi 
Kotal too: the Political Agent, who 
dealt with the tribesmen, the head- 
master of the new school, the resident 
engineer and other members of the 
isolated community. We sipped our 
drinks, soft ones for the most part. As 
Muslims, the Pakistanis are against 


alcohol, in principle anyway, and that 
side of the Western tradition is fading 
in their army. 

The colonel wore a big mustache and 
played squash. His family came from 
the plain near Peshawar, and before 
that, generations earlier, from the 
Afghan nobility. His own life had been 
shaped by British army training and 
service, and he spoke of generals like 


Wavell and Auchinleck as old com- 
manders. He had a son, aged nine, fond 
of riding and outdoor life, who was 
headed for the army too—family tra- 
ditions of arms were strong in Pakistan. 
The Muslims, by whom Pakistan was 
created, were one of the old India’s 
“martial” elements, and after Parti- 
tion—1947—the Muslims of the Indian 
army began forming a Pakistani one. 
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These officers at Landi Kotal had 
a long line of history behind them, 
which the British rule had contrib- 
uted to, rather than interrupted. 
They were heirs of the Islamic cul- 
ture brought to India through this 
same Khyber Pass, in the hands of 
Afghan and Mogul conquerors. They 
seemed aware of this heritage as they 
sat on the lawn and talked. 

A captain told about Babur, 
founder of the Mogul Dynasty, who 
had been a throneless Central Asian 
princeling till he took Kabul, the 
Afghan capital, built up his strength 
there, and plunged down through 
the Khyber, rolling on for hundreds 
of miles and seizing Delhi. “Then 
he had to stay in India and rule his 
conquests,” the captain said. “But 
he hated it—hated the heat—and | 
longed for the mountain air of 
Kabul. He went back there twice be- 
fore he died. And he was buried 
there. His remains were carried all 
the way from Delhi, up through the 
Khyber.” 

Babur’s son, Humayun, had fled 
from India to Persia, to escape be- 
ing killed over the succession; then 
he had fought his way back; and 
Kabul and the Khyber had been way 
stations in his return. Humayun had 
had his father’s liking for Kabul, 
but his son Akbar—later a very 
great ruler—had been less keen on 
it, perhaps from a bad experience in 
his childhood. “When Humayun 
went to Persia,” the captain said, 
‘the left Akbar, then a little boy, in 
Kabul with a brother, Akbar’s uncle. 
This brother turned disloyal, and 
when Humayun came back the 
brother tried to block him at Kabul. 
Humayun attacked, and the brother 
exposed Akbar on the battlements. 
He hoped the archers would stop 
shooting, of course, but they didn’t, 
-and Kabul fell.”” Akbar had never 
returned to Kabul after that, though 
in his manhood he counted it a bas- 
tion of his empire. 

I said I had never understood the 

importance of Delhi, or of Agra, the 
other Mogul capital nearby; they 
seemed just random points on the 
long plain that stretched, like a 
bowling alley, across India’s north, 
from the Khyber to Calcutta on the 
Bay of Bengal—a distance of 1500 
miles, with Delhi (and Agra) vaguely 
a third of the way along it. “What 
makes that particular spot stand 
out?” I asked. ““Why has the cap- 
ital, and the goal of the conquerors; 
been right there? Why wouldn’t 
some other place do as well?” 

“Gh, that’s simple,” a major an- 
swered. He was a square, strong- 
faced man, though I could hardly 
see him now in the darkness. ““You 
have to go as far as Delhi in order to 

Continued on Page 44 
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Continued from Page 42 : 
control the region beyond it. But if you 
.go farther you leave your rear open. 
Someone else will come down behind 
you later on, and before you meet him 
he will get deep enough into the Plain 
to be established.” 

The others agreed: it balanced ex- 
actly, and Delhi was the fulcrum. They 
had studied the matter well; and now 


they themselves were Muslims in the 
Khyber, and Delhi was in alien hands. 
But they didn’t speak aggressively, 
there on the lawn. They were merely 
chatting, in polished English phrases, 
about local and family geopolitics. 
The headmaster of the new school 
at Landi Kotal was a soulful man, like 
someone out of Dostoevski, as he 
talked on the lawn in the moonlight. He 
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wore a karakul cap, and described 
with feeling how his pupils responded 
to sympathy. I visited his school one 
morning, where scores of tribal ur- 
chins and young toughs werelearning 
the three R’s in old barracks. There 
had been no school there in British 
days; the tribesmen wouldn’t stand 
for it. Now the children would be 
taught—so went the plan—to live 
by other means than fighting and 
raiding. 

I visited the Political Agent too— 
he was called the “*P.A.”’ as in Brit- 
ish days. His residence had a cool 
garden, with a fountain and some 
apricot trees—the Northwest Fron- 
tier abounds in fruit. A short, vig- 
orous, friendly man, he wore the 
loose gray shirt and trousers of the 
common Pathans; and he was ex- 
perienced in their ways, having 
served with various tribes round the 
Frontier. He and the colonel were 
close, and ruled the Khyber jointly, 
the P.A. handling the civil disputes. 
To this end he rose at four each 
morning, I was told, and received a 
stream of callers from then on. His 
offices were jammed with them when 
I dropped in. 

There was still a battalion of reg- 
ular troops at Landi Kotal, but they 
were kept apart, in reserve, and the 
Pass was patrolled entirely by the 
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Khyber Rifles, a corps that was also 
about the strength of a battalion— 
say a thousand men—and had been 
raised locally but was commanded 
by regular army officers. Before 
Pakistan the Khyber had been full 
of soldiers from Britain, and distant 
parts of India, and this had caused 
much friction. 

The honeymoon tendency between 
the tribes and the Pakistan govern- 
ment seemed genuine; but it hadn’t 
gone far yet, and pains were still 
taken at Landi Kotal against sur- 
prise. 

Pickets were placed well outside 
the fort, especially at night. The 
tribesmen were excellent at “‘field- 
craft,” the officers told me, using an 
oddly Boy-Scoutish word of the 
British army—they were adepts at 
sneaking up and murdering sentries 
unawares. They were patient in such 
things too. They might spend weeks, 
disguised as beggars or hawkers, 
spying out the fort’s procedure be- 
before wreaking their fieldcraft on 
it. So pickets were placed with care, 
and with a view to commanding 
nearby skylines. Most of the forts 
overlooking the Peshawar road were 
manned, too, and Landi Kotal ve- 
hicles traveled that road only at 
short notice, without revealing their 
plans ahead of time. 
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Patrols—gushts, they were called— 
went out regularly from Landi Ko- 
tal, exploring the hills and watching 
tribal actions. They went out early, 
while it was still dark, and aimed at 
getting up high before the tribesmen 
waked enough to take pot shots or 
plan trouble. They went in force, 
too, in strength of two or three pla- 
toons, so as to cover the flanking 
hills. Gushting was strenuous, a 
major told me (he did it twice a 
week)—it was hard just to keep near 
the Pathan troops, who could run 
up and down cliffs in the blazing 
sun like goats. 

It was partly for blackmail, I 
learned, that the tribes still made 
trouble. In earlier British, and even 
Mogul, times, the custom developed 
of buying the tribes off—paying 
them protection money to guard a 
stretch of road, say, and keep it 
open. 

Pakistan had continued this. 
Sometimes a tribe could raise its 
price by sniping at a patrol or show- 
ing off its fieldcraft—underlining its 
nuisance value. 

Certain tribes lived half across the 
line, in Afghanistan. They could 
start a row and then withdraw 
there, out of reach. In earlier times 
Afghans and British used the tribes 
against each other, and this had set 


a pattern that lingered on. Now 
Afghanistan was backing a move- 
ment for “‘Pakhtoonistan’’—a pro- 
posed Pathan nation to be carved 
from Pakistan’s side—and this kept 
the hills stirred up. 

These were angles of tribal pol- 
itics that still survived, despite the 
schools and the Muslim brotherli- 
ness, and kept the Khyber from 
turning wholly sissy. 

I heard about tribal organization 
from the officers, some of whom 
had dealt with it for years. They 
said it was primitive, as primitive as 
human society could be. The small- 
est unit came first, they said, in a 
tribesman’s trust and loyalty—his 
immediate family; then the hamlet 
round about; then a valley, perhaps; 
and so on up to a tribe, or subtribe, 
numbering thousands. A man who 
didn’t belong to the system had no 
standing—he didn’t exist, one could 
almost say. He could be killed with 
impunity, for there would be no 
clansmen to avenge his death, on the 
tribal law of eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth. 

So if a stranger entered tribal 
country, a major explained, he would 
have to claim hospitality from a 
tribe at once; and this would be 
given, by unalterable custom. The 
tribe’s chief, or malik, would kill a 
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sheep and hold a feast, and then the 
new man would be introduced. After 
that he would be a member, entitled to 
protection. His loyalty would be as- 
sured, since he would be in the tribe, 
dependent on it, with no other place to 
turn. 

Many Hindus lived among the tribes 
now, the major said; though Pathans 
in general were demanding a holy war 
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against Hindus and India because of 
the dispute over Kashmir. These local 
Hindus were safe, he explained, on the 
principle of small units coming first. 
Each had made his terms with the tribe 
he lived in, and did what was expected 
of him, like giving a feast when the 
malik had a son. He was ensconced, 
and vague hatreds of the Hindu com- 
munity couldn’t hurt him. 
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The major told of a band of roving 
Pathans, ninety-eight in number, who 
had crossed from Afghanistan some 
time back. The Pakistan command 
thought them hostile and arrested them 
for internment, and four trucks were 
brought up to carry them away. But 
all ninety-eight, suspecting foul play, 
insisted on riding with their malik. 
They clambered onto a single truck, 


and rode it for several miles downhill, 
swarming over it like insects, till the 
springs broke and the body was a 
wreck. 

Turning to the subject of caravans, 
the major said that each was a tribe or 
subtribe in itself, cruising nomadically 
back and forth on its camels. Therefore 
it had its own special relations with the 
tribes, or tribal splinters, in the Pass. 
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If a caravan was on bad terms with 
some particular group it might ask 
Landi Kotal for an escort, and this 
would be given, Other caravans had 
enough guns to pass through hostile 
places by themselves. 

So it went. Tribal sovereignty was 
in countless small units, with their 
countless small armies and foreign 
policies. Everyone had to make sure, 
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for himself, of everyone else’s in- 
tentions—or at least each malik did. 

While at Landi Kotal I attended 
a feast given by a nearby malik of 
the Pass. He was a powerful man, a 
leader of thousands, and rich from 
the money that circulates at the top 
in tribal affairs. I was in luck, for to 
have outsiders at such a feast was a 
rarity, marking a new stage in the 
friendship program. 

With half a dozen of my Landi 
Kotal hosts, now wearing mufti, I 
drove to the malik’s house at noon- 
time—to a plain mud facade two 
stories high, with a stout wooden 
gate, now open. We passed through 
the gate and entered a space as big 
as two tennis courts, perhaps, but 
square and paved in sun-baked 
earth. A private mosque stood on . 
its west side, to our left, and random 
dwellings were built against its north 
and east, with a kitchen between. 

Across the south, beside the gate, 
ran a long porch or veranda, one 
side of it the outer wall, the other 
open to the court, except for pillars. 
On it were ranged two facing rows 
of armchairs and string beds, and 
here the guests were assembling. 

We sat down and chatted desul- 
torily. Some businessmen had come, 
as well as the Landi Kotal officers” 
and officials, but the bulk of the 
gathering were tribal dignitaries like 
maliks from nearby domains. Most 
of these had beards, snowy as a rule, 
and they wore standard Pathan ~ 
dress, from turban down to sandals, 
but their baggy shirts and trousers 
were of fine white cloth, not of the 
common gray. They disarmed po- — 
litely before sitting down. 

Our host moved busily among us, 
a substantial man, gray-bearded and 
dressed like the rest. The end of his 
pale-blue turban cloth hung down 
his white-shirted back. He wore 
thick, glittering eyeglasses, which 
gavea birdlike alertness to his ruddy 
face. Brightness and bonhomie ex- 
uded from him. 

Men brought tumblers of cold ~ 
lemonade and put them on the little 
tables. We drank these, and then 
suddenly, to my surprise, we rose as 
one man, We left the porch, moving 
slowly and herdlike, and filed up a 
narrow stairway at its end, which 
led to a pavilion on the roof. This 
had an antechamber, and in it two 


.attendants stood by basins, with 


pitchers of water that they poured 
on our hands while we washed them. 
We passed on to the main or inner 
room, and there, on an ocean of 
rugs, stood two tables groaning with 
big platters of polao, rice steamed 
with mutton chunks; bowls of cur- 
ried chicken; spiced mutton patties, 
like hamburger; spiced okra and 
Continued on Page 158 
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e Arriving in Honolulu for the first time, | made what I have since C\VAaR F 
learned is a common mistake. Not recognizing the muumuu as a 
local fashion, I was startled to see a woman casually strolling through 
the lobby of the airport in what looked like a nightdress. Twenty feet 


behind her was another woman, and a little beyond, three more, all 


A Muumuu From Hawan 
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by Suzi Brewster Duff 


completely unconcerned and very much at ease in what appeared to 
be rather old-fashioned nighties. The general impression was of some 
mass emergency that was being taken in stride. Honolulu is that 
kind of place, comfortable and unconcerned, and the muumuu seems 
to typify this happy attitude. 


Wearing the traditional muumuu, a 


When white settlers began arriving in Hawaii, the missionaries 
among them did not exactly approve of the tapa-cloth skirts worn by 
Hawaiian women, and persuaded them to adopt the then current 
European fashion. This loose, graceful design was the muumuu, and 
it remains today just as it was then, far too comfortable to change 
with each passing vogue. 

Many women in Hawaii, both haoli and native, wear the muumuu 
at home and on the street from breakfast until late afternoon. I 
shortened one to wear over my bathing suit from the hotel to the 
beach. It prevents that ‘naked in the lobby” feeling and makes it 
possible to take shopping and lunching excursions without returning 
to change clothes. The full-length version is equally comfortable and 
good-looking, worn belted or flowing loose, and I wear mine mostly 
at home in the evening. It would make an excellent maternity dress 
or a lovely negligee, or a garment for practically any leisure-time 
activity—in fact, it would not be in the spirit of the Islands to make 
any hard and fast rules for muumuu wearing. THE END 
|) Se eee 


Note: If you would like sewing instructions for copying Suzi’s muumuu, 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to HOLIDAY Information Serv- 
ice, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., mentioning the muumuu. 


Hawaiian woman strings the 
flower leis that typify the 
beauty and gaiety of the Islands. 
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S. Peter’s Basilica lifts nobly into the Roman 
sky—the greatest church in Christendom and 
central symbol of the Roman Catholic faith. 
This view spans almost the whole east-west ex- 
tent of Vatican City, a sovereign state so tiny its 
110 acres could fit seven times over into New 
York’s Central Park, and a spiritual authority so 
mighty it governs the religious lives of some 485,- 
000,000 people—nearly one fifth of mankind. 


Ce cherubs support a holy-water font 
just inside the Basilica, dwarfing a monsignor 
and a brown-robed Franciscan Father standing a 
little beyond. Even smaller seem the visitors in 
the middle distance, under the dome, where the 
High Altar and its splendid Bernini canopy 
rise over St. Peter’s tomb. The vast Cathedral 
and its outsized adornments are in perfect, 
majestic proportion; here only man is small. 


THE VATICAN 
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by Aubrey Menen 
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An independent civil power, a walled enclave closely 
guarded by loyal troops, the world’s richest concentra- 
tion of art treasures—the Vatican is all these things, 
and the crackling nerve center of a global religion as 
well. How does it function? What are the day-to-day 
tasks of those who carry on its work? A noted writer 
takes you deep within the enclosure for a rare look at 
activities that are at once archaic and amazingly modern. 


@ The Vatican is the smallest state in the world and it has the 
biggest church in Christendom. The church is called St. 
Peter’s Basilica. When you visit it, you first see a gigantic 
nave; you pass a tomb with ninety-five golden lamps; you see 
an altar with a canopy as big as a five-story house, and as the 
climax of your visit you see four saints, each over fourteen feet 
high, all in bronze, gesticulating upward to a bronze chair 
floating in a golden sunburst. The four saints are pointing out 
to you that sealed inside the bronze throne is the original chair 
on which St: Peter sat when he was the first Pope. Most 
visitors are deeply impressed. 

One visitor was not. She was an Englishwoman, Lady 
Morgan, who visited St. Peter’s in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. She asked to be shown the actual chair and she was told 
that such a thing was quite unheard of. She went away and 
wrote a guidebook, in which she remarked that there was, 
indeed, a chair inside the - Continued on Page 52 
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| fee glory abides in many of the Vatican’s tra- 
ditions, among them the dress and function of the 
Secret Chamberlain. The post is honorary, and the 
official who holds it has the task of escorting visitors 
who have been granted a private audience with the 
Pope, taking them to His Holiness on the last stage 
of their progress through the Papal Palace and 
making the formal introductions. Here Alberto 
Sebastiano, an attorney in private life, turns up for 
such escort duty in bearded and bemedaled dignity. 


C ourtly splendor marks many Vatican events, par- 
ticularly those in which His Holiness arrives in a 
portable throne for a ceremonial appearance. Here 
Pio d’Eusebio, Pontifical Sedan Carrier since he 
was seventeen, poses resplendent in the red-damask 
costume of his office, The setting is Consistory 
Hall, in the Papal Palace, a grand council chamber 
where the Pope gives audience to large groups or 
meets with cardinals and bishops, and where decrees 
of canonization—elevation to sainthood—are read. 
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Continued from Page 50 bronze throne and a very 
ancient one. It had an inscription in a flowing script. 
This read, she said, ‘““There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is his Prophet.” 

It was a scandalous thing to say: and perhaps the 
most scandalous thing about it was that the only way 
of finding out if it were true was to open the shrine and 
have a look. This the authorities of the time were most 
reluctant to do, but in due course an excuse was found, 
the shrine was opened, and the chair brought out into 
the light of day. 

With great relief, it was found that Lady Morgan 
had made up the whole thing. There was nothing at 
all about Allah written on the chair. There was noth- 
ing about St. Peter written on it, either, but this did 
not alter the fact that Lady Morgan had told a fib. 

Now I agree that it is wicked to tell lies, and Lady 
Morgan should not have done it. But I have repeated, 
innumerable times, her journey down the nave; I have 
passed the enormous canopy and have stood in front of 
the gigantic saints. I know how she felt. 

St. Peter’s is so deliberately eye-catching that it gives 
the appearance of a facade. You feel that something 
lies behind it which you are not meant to see. Some- 
thing does. It is the Vatican. 

Fagades are very interesting, especially when they are 
masterpieces of art, like this one, but most people want 
to know what goes on behind them. Here they cannot. 
The Vatican is closely guarded and you may not go 
beyond St. Peter’s and the museums without a special 
reason and a permit. That is why every day hundreds 
of frustrated visitors can be seen peering through win- 
dows, trying locked doors or asking the guards silly 
questions so that they can peep over their shoulders. 
In recent years this has got so bad that the guards are 
specially trained to answer silly questions in several 
languages without losing their tempers. 

Last summer I asked the authorities if I could be 
let past the guards and shown round. The special reason 
I gave was that, unless people were told what was there, 


they would follow Lady Morgan’s example and make 
things up. I was treated with great courtesy and was 
directed to put myself in the hands of the Inquisition. 

I telephoned. I was given an appointment. “Ten 
o’clock tomorrow,” I was told, “at the Holy Office.” 
The Holy Office is an arcaded palace just outside the 
Vatican. It is the office of the Inquisition, but nowa- 
days it does not use the name. It is now called, mel- 
lifluously, the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, and it has mended its ways. Once upon a 
time it safeguarded the faith and morals of the Catholic 
Church by means of the rack. Now it uses its brains 
instead, an instrument that has proved much more ef- 
fective. The Inquisition employs its dungeons for stor- 
ing files, not heretics. Its devilish machines have been 
replaced by air conditioners. 


By five minutes past ten the next morning, I was 
crying, ‘““Enough, enough,” to an Inquisitor, like my less 
fortunate predecessors, but only because Monsignor 
O’Flaherty was pouring whisky with too liberal a hand. 

A little later we drove the short distance from the: 
Holy Office to a stone arch which is one of the en- 
trances to the Vatican. Since Monsignor O'Flaherty is 
a Notary of the Holy Office and a Domestic Prelate to 
the Pope, the guards sprang to attention, a barrier was 
raised and we were inside. We drove by some towering 
buildings of yellow stone into a courtyard of such ex- 
quisite proportions that it might have been the setting 
for some great canvas by Veronese. We drove under 
anotherarch and Monsignor O’ Flaherty stopped thecar. 

“And now here we are,” he said, “‘in the heart of the 
Vatican.” 

I had my back to St. Peter’s and the Pope’s palace. I 
was looking at a part of the Vatican tourists never see 
and which, to many people, is as mysterious as Lhasa. 

It resembles nothing so much as a quiet spa. There 
are the same trim lawns, the neat hedges, and the well- 
kept macadam roads Continued on Page 54 


A workaday aspect of the Vatican is represented by 
Brother Vincenzo Micheli, O.E.S.A., one of many 
Hermits of the Augustinian Order, whose duties in- 
clude the care of the Pontifical Treasury and all 
altars and sacramental objects. Here Brother Vin- 
cenzo is shown in the Prima Loggia, an airy portico 
facing the Court of St. Damasus and decorated with 
frescoes and stuccoes based on designs by Raphael, 


A dazzling side of the Augustinian Hermits’ as- 
signment is displayed by the Bishop of Porfireone, 
Msgr. Pietro van Lierde, O.E.S.A., Vicar General 
of the Vatican. Here, in the rarely photographed 
Treasury, appear some of the Pope’s liturgical re- 
galia, including (right) his triple crown, the wine 
and water cruets he uses in the Mass, and the 
golden tube through which he takes Communion. 
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Continued from Page 52 with gentle inclines that 
are easy for invalids. Here and there are placed the 
same yellow buildings with columns up the front, not 
very well designed and yet not ugly. I should add that 
the Vatican looks like a spa out of season, for there is 
hardly any traffic and very few people are to be seen in 
the streets. 

The reason for this resemblance is that, St. Peter’s 
and the palace apart, the Vatican was built more or less 
about the same time as such places as Baden-Baden 
and Aix-les-Bains, and architects in any one generation 
mostly have the same ideas. Here is a Governor’s 
Palace that looks like, and is, the Town Hall. Over to 
the right is a pavilion that might be the pump room; to 
the left is the railway station. Monsignor O’Flaherty 
said that this was the first thing he would like to show 
me, and we drove toward it. 

Since Monsignor O’Flaherty is the first inhabitant 
of the Vatican that we have met, I shall describe him. 
He is a tall man with a magnificent presence. He has 
white hair and a benign expression. I should say, at 
once, that a benign expression is, contrary to what one 
would think, by no means common in the Vatican. 
Most of the officials that I subsequently saw going 
about their duties looked apprehensive. This is under- 
standable. Most of them are working for cardinals, 
who are the head men of the various departments that 
make up the Vatican organization. Cardinals can be 
distinguished when in public by a hat with fifteen tassels 
and an expression of great affability ; but in their offices 
they are not men to be argued with. Cardinals, even if 
they have not been officially declared infallible, are 
always right. 

Monsignor O’Flaherty has spent nearly twenty years 
in the Vatican. His calm and relaxed expression comes, 
I think, from his having been born an Irishman. 
Ireland, after all, has been Catholic almost as long as 
the Vatican itself, and with no backsliding at all. I 
asked him how he felt about the place in which he had 
spent so much of his life. 


“Tt’s not the place,” he said. “It’s the faith that has 
held it together. When I think of all that this place 
stands for in the hopes of mankind, I wish I had the 
humility to kiss the toe of the statue of the Apostle 
every time I go into St. Peter’s. Millions of better men 
than I have done so. Still,”’ he said, “if it’s a place to 
work in you’re talking about, the faith aside, I like 
Haiti.” i 

We drove on, talking about the semitropical island 
on which Monsignor O’Flaherty had spent some ex- 
citing years in his long service to the Universal Church, 
until we arrived at the railway station. 

At first sight it is quite unexceptional, in spite of its 
classical fagade and marble-lined waiting room. Out- 
side is a platform and rails. To the right (for this is a 
terminus) the rails end in buffers, as they do anywhere 
else. But when you look to the left there is a great sur- 
prise. The rails run out for about thirty yards from the 
end of the platform and full-tilt into two vast iron 
doors, firmly shut and set in a thick wall built across 
the roadbed. This odd arrangement represents the end 
of a dispute which convulsed half of Europe for a 
thousand years. : 

In the early Middle Ages, one of the greatest of 
Popes, Gregory VII, announced to the world that 
since the beginning of the Papacy, the Popes had 
claimed to be the rulers not only of men’s souls but 
of their bodies as well. The Pope, he said, was a king; 
more, he was the supreme king, and all other mon- 
archs were required by God to obey him. 

This produced an uproar among the crowned heads 
of Europe which is known as the Investiture Contest, 
a mild name for one of the bloodier and most bitterly 
fought wars in the history of Europe. Sometimes the 
Popes had the upper hand, sometimes the kings, but in 
the end the Popes lost every inch of land they had ever 
possessed. By the 19th Century, the Pope could call 
himself the master of nothing save the palace he lived 
in and the church in which he prayed, and even then he 
was not the master Continued on Page 56 
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Dispensary: Dr. Giuseppe Prosperi, aided by the Daugh- 
ters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, attends to nurs- 
ing mothers in the Vatican’s Dispensary of St. Martha. 


Continued from Page 54 of the front doorsteps 
of either. He refused to leave his palace, even when 
guaranteed safe conduct, and became known by the 
romantic title of the Prisoner of the Vatican. 

Such a state of affairs clearly could not last, but no- 
body could see a way of ending it until Italy fell into 
the hands of a man who had a passion for tidying 
things up. This man, Benito Mussolini, did not like 
traffic jams, he did not like trains that were late, and, 
for that matter, he did not like the Pope. So he built 
roads and made the trains run on time, and he signed 
a treaty with the reigning Pontiff, setting up the tiny 
Vatican State. 

The State is roughly 110 acres in size; it would fit 
seven times over into New York City’s Central Park. 
It has its own frontier and its own customs; it can mint 
its own money, which looks like liras but carries the 
head of the Pope; it issues its own stamps, which are 
accepted on all postal routes; it has a corps of forty 
ambassadors, with full diplomatic privileges, whom it 
sends not only to Catholic countries like Spain and Ire- 
land but to such places as Japan, India, Holland, 
Switzerland and Egypt. For all that, the Vatican State 
does not mean that the popes still claim to be kings. 
They do not. Pius XI deliberately chose a small area 
“only as big,” he said, “as the estate of an English 
country gentleman,” to prove to the world that the 
Papacy has no ambitions for temporal power. The 
Vatican gives the popes room to breathe, but not to 
rule. People who do not understand this often talk of 
the Pope as a sovereign who, from the highest of mo- 
tives, can be expected to play his part in the game of 


Ee ioeanone The Rev. George Kiyingi, of Uganda, in St. Peter’s 
piazza. The Negro priest is in Rome for higher studies under the 
Vatican’s global system of selecting and training bright young men. 


Post Office: Sister Maria Nazzarena Andolfi, of the Order of the 
Pious Disciples of the Divine Master, sells medals, coins and 
postage stamps, all issued by the Vatican “nation” and much 
prized by philatelists, numismatists and plain souvenir hoarders. 
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Oeceaiory: Father Daniel O’Connell and Brother Carlo Treusch 
look down from the platform of the Vatican’s 37-inch telescope, 
used in serious scientific studies at Castel Gandolfo near Rome. 


Mosaic Studio: Odoardo Anselmi, a Vatican employee since 1933, 
at work on a religious mosaic intended to adorn an altar. Beside 
him are some of the bits of colored stone and enamel used in his 
art; his selection of shades—28,500—is the largest in the world. 


Radio Station: Father Henry Nolan and Cmdr. Luigi Arri 
in the modern radio center, first established by Marconi, 
which keeps the Vatican in touch with its world-wide work. 


international politics. Joseph Stalin knew better. “How 
many divisions has the Pope?”’ he asked. The answer is 
none. Nowadays the Pope is honored as the Holy 
Father. He will never again be feared as a holy terror. 

We now drove right across this most strange of 
sovereign countries. It took us only a few minutes, and 
then we found our way barred by a great yellow build- 
ing, high as the nave of a cathedral and as bare of orna- 
ment as the facade of a barracks. But it is very lovely; 
it stretches out, tawny and clean in the bright sun of 
Rome, perfect in its proportions. We got out of the 
car, we went through a small door and found our- 
selves in a painted corridor. We were in the Palace of 
the Popes. 

The painted corridor led to a painted room, the 
painted room to another painted corridor that ended in 
yet another painted room and so on in dizzying suc- 
cession. Doors slid open and once again we walked 
under painted ceilings and between painted walls. I 
tried to keep my bearings, but if it had not been for the 
monsignor, I would have been quite lost. It was not 
surprising. This is the largest palace in the world. 

The palace is said to have four thousand rooms, but 
it is a long time since anybody counted them, and 
probably by now it has a good many more. It is the big- 
gest structure on earth devoted to a religious purpose: 
and yet if I had been in the stately pleasure dome that 
Kubla Khan decreed, these corridors could scarcely 
have been more frivolous. They are long, light and 
airy, and they are decorated with frescoes in brilliant 
colors which are remarkably well preserved. I ex- 
amined them closely. 
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A colorful police force keeps order and security 
in the Vatican—the Pontifical gendarmerie, organ- 
ized almost a century and a half ago under the name 
of Carabinieri Pontifici. On duty here is Giovanni 
de Luca, posted just outside the offices of the state 
secretariat and wearing the daily palace uniform 
topped by a Napoleon-style pizzarda; at his back, 
a huge map of the New World made in the 1600’s. 


A, elite troop is sworn to defend the Pope’s per- 
son and palaces—the old and ceremonious Swiss 
Guard, which has served under the Papacy without 
interruption since 1505. Every member of the unit is 
recruited in Switzerland, including Major Dieter de 
Balthasar, here shown posing proudly outside the 
Guard’s barracks; his uniform is the daily noncere- 
monial dress—i.e., without the antique breastplate. 
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They portray a great tangle of vegetation, mainly 
vines, on which climb~ little satyrs, fauns, nymphs, 
nubile sphinxes and a legion of other diverting and 
fabulous creatures. Scattered among them are cun- 
ningly painted medallions showing some of the lighter 
scenes of classical mythology. On some of the ceilings, 
it is true, there are Biblical scenes, but they can only 
be seen at the cost of a crick in one’s neck. The pagan 
pictures can be seen much more easily and, in fact, 
cannot be avoided. 

The effect is most pleasing, and if the decoration 
does nothing to add to the religious tone of the place, 
that is because it owes its existence to a highly irreli- 
gious man. During the building of this part of the Vati- 


can, workmen, excavating in Rome for marble from 


the ruins, came across a vast Roman palace with paint- 
ings like these on the walls. The Roman palace be- 
longed to Nero, the emperor who, as a political gesture, 
once dipped a number of early Christians in tar, put 
them on poles and set them alight in the manner of 
torches. The Popes could scarcely have approved of the 
emperor’s politics, but they could not resist his taste in 
interior decoration. Raphael and his men were asked 
to copy the classical frescoes on the new corridors. 

Nero was in the habit of saying that if history re- 
membered him with approval at all, it would not be as 
a statesman but as an artist. And, in this unexpected 
fashion, so it has turned out. 

I was now conducted through a series of vast halls of 
such splendor and exuberance that I did not feel I was 
walking in a palace at all. I felt rather that I had blun- 
dered into the middle of one of those sumptuous 
masques that were staged for royal betrothals. But 
here there were no canvas and make-believe. It was all 
marble, stone and gilded wood. At one point I passed 
under an arch between two halls. Above me hung a 
huge marble curtain, painted in gold with a pattern. It 
seemed ready to fall on my head save that three active 
cherubs, all in marble, too, held up the folds and 
draped them round the arch. 


Another hall swarmed with painted figures, life- 
size, who by platoons and regiments acted out the 
triumphs of the Papacy. Round the edges of these vast 
designs climbed golden angels, stone figures in heroic 
nudity, and gleaming shield bearers in rare marbles 
holding up the armorial bearings of the Pontiffs. In yet 
another, the walls were of marble inlay, the floor was 
the same, and the ceiling was painted to resemble a 
courtyard milling with figures. so ingeniously done that 
it seemed that there was no ceiling at all. I felt that I 
was looking up at another world, more sumptuous 
even than the one at my feet. 

The rooms were) triumphant. Every curl of stone, 
every stone gesture and leaping rainbow vault pro- 
claimed that these were the halls of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, the wearer of the Triple Crown, the priest to whom 
emperors have knelt. 

But they were not. The Pope, I was told, merely 
walked through them, and avoided doing that when- 
ever he could. The place where the Pope lived and 
worked and met the faithful was elsewhere. 

The Pope lives and works in the new palace, the 
large square building that overlooks St. Peter’s Square. 
The Pope’s private apartments are on the top floor, and 
should anyone wish to know in what style he lives, it is 
sufficient to say that his rooms were intended to be the 
servants’ quarters. The Servant of the servants of God 
(for that is the Pope’s title) lives there in the greatest 
simplicity. The rules that a Pope obeys in his daily life 
are so severe that few monasteries would care to en- 
force them. He cannot travel, except for a few miles 
along a specific road. He may not relax, except to walk 
in his garden. He has no holidays whatsoever. When 
he eats, no one may sit at table with him. The new 
palace of the Vatican is the home of a very lonely man. 

Pope Pius X, who is now a saint, was born a peasant 
and lived the first years of his life in the midst of a 
large family. Once, when he was Pope, a courtier took 
pity on him; he brought the Pope’s sister to the Vatican 
and sat her at his Continued on Page 60 
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A fabulous hoard of learning exists in the Vat- 
ican, and the books that contain it are stored in 
many libraries throughout the City. This is just 
one, the Sistine Library, a repository of priceless 
manuscripts such as early Bibles and writings by the 
hand of Michelangelo, Galileo and other giants of 
bygone times. The Rey. Paul Canart works here as 
Scriptor, cataloguing the centuries-old documents; 
in the showcase beside him, an ancient tome is on 
display, lovingly and lavishly illuminated’ in color. 
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A, incredible wealth of art enriches the Vatican, 
whose multiple museums have been accumulating 
masterpieces of painting and sculpture since the grand 
days of the Renaissance. This is the Sala Rotonda 
or Round Hall of the Pius Clementine Museum, a 
complex of halls and galleries studded with the stat- 
uary of classical antiquity, including many Greek 
and Roman originals. The man in charge of these 
treasures is Dr. Filippo Maggi, here shown in a pen- 
sive moment beside the head of the Emperor Claudius. 
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Continued from Page 58 master’s table. Faced 
with this gentle act of disobedience, the Pope did not 
rebuke the courtier. Instead, he wept. He then forbade 
that such a thing should ever be done again. 

Two floors below are the State Apartments. They 
are dignified, but they are not splendid. The pagan 
ebullience of the old palace has gone. The walls here 
are hung with damask, the ceilings are carved and the 
floors are of marble. But there is no grandeur. The big- 
gest room, where the Pope meets his cardinals. is 
large enough for its purpose, but not very large. Louis 
XIV, who built Versailles, would have found it poky. 
The Pope’s throne room has a red canopy and a red- 
and-gold throne. For the rest, there are one or two 
consoles, none of them especially fine, and some pic- 
tures, none of them masterpieces. There is little sculp- 
ture. The one large piece, in the Hall of the Consistory, 
is of the worst period of the 19th Century. The Pope’s 
library strikes those who are called to a private audi- 
ence as the most impressive they have ever seen. But 
that is due to the presence of the Pope, not to the 
splendor of the room in which they meet him. 

I was, to tell the truth, disappointed until one day, 
in the course of another visit to the Vatican, I was talk- 
ing to Father Nolan, a religious superior of the Jesuits 
who work in the Vatican. His special interest is the 
radio station, and the daily broadcasts in twenty-eight 
languages that go out from its transmitters eighteen 
hours a day. He was telling me about the way they are 
jammed by the communists. ‘“‘Do you know,” he said, 
in passing, “‘it’s a curious thing, but escaped priests tell 
us that the only broadcasts that get through the jam- 
ming are those in Latin. The communists don’t seem 
to take them seriously.” 

Escaped priests. | had forgotten them; TI had also for- 
gotten those who had not escaped. I had forgotten the 
long history of the battles of the Church. At that mo- 
ment I was seized with great excitement, for I suddenly 
understood the meaning of the contrast between the 
two palaces, Even while the more splendid one was be- 


ing built, Luther declared war on the Catholic Church. 
From then on, such money as there was had to go to 
building places of worship, not settings for one man’s 
grandeur. The Vatican met Luther’s challenge with a 
series of reforms that profoundly changed the Church. 
But almost immediately it had new enemies to fight, 
and it has fought them down to this day. J had forgot- 
ten the persecuted priests. The Vatican never does. The 
tone of the Vatican was set in 1940, when Pius XII told 
a German ambassador who had attempted to bluster, 
“We, Your Excellency, are not afraid to go to a con- 
centration camp.” 

I do not mean that the Vatican has spent the four 
centuries since the Reformation in a state of combative 
religious fervor. On the contrary: the Vatican leaves 
religious fervor to the Orders—the monks, the friars, 
the nuns and the preaching fraternities. That is their 
special duty. The Vatican itself aims at the matter-of- 
fact business of keeping the Church going, whatever 
may happen. If the Catholics were once more driven 
back into the Catacombs, I have the impression that 
they would find Vatican officials installed in the central 


tunnel, quietly carrying on the Church’s business. That 


is what the Vatican is for. 

Because of this matter-of-fact air, nobody can get a 
true picture of the place unless he has seen it going 
about its prosaic everyday affairs. He should not spend 
too much time with the monsignors, charming as their 
company is. The real Vatican must be seen through the 
eyes of humbler people. I shall now, in the course 
of describing the other things I saw in the Vatican, tell 
how it looks to a bank clerk, an aspiring young man, 
an engineer, a bartender and a soldier. 

These people come to work by the back entrance. It 
is called the Gate of St. Anne. The Swiss Guards there 
do not dress in their front-door finery, they wear blue 
jackets and blue breeches. The gate itself is a baroque 
affair, but once you are inside, the place has the ap- 
pearance of a well-built factory, an impression which 
is strengthened if Continued on Page 62 


AR. cardinals—the Princes of the Church—enjoy 
authority and prestige second only to the Pope’s. 
An imposing example is His Eminence, Benedetto 
Aloisi, Cardinal Masella, who is Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Discipline of the Sacrament, 
an important body that issues regulations governing 
the seven sacraments. His Eminence is also a mem- 
ber of the Sacred College of Cardinals—the seventy 
top-ranking prelates who meet when the Papacy 
falls vacant and elect one of their number Pope. 


abs Pontiff reigns as the supreme Roman Catholic 
authority on earth. Here His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, sits ceremonially enthroned in the Hall of Bless- 
ings, above the portico of St. Peter’s. The Swiss 
Guards armed with halberds, the red-draped canopy, 
the master of ceremonies by the throne—all serve 
to enhance the air of holiness about the white- 
robed figure, the 26lst Pope and direct spiritual 
descendant of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, 
who was martyred and buried not far from this spot. : 
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Continued from Page 60 you watch the people 
going to work early in the morning. 

One of the people who go through this gate six days 
a week is a young Roman whom IJ shall call Andrea. 
Having shown his pass to the guard, Andrea makes his 
way through half a dozen corridors to the middle of 
the Vatican Palace. He opens a door, enters, and hangs 
up his hat. He is a teller and this is the Vatican bank. 

I do not know exactly what one expects to see in a 
Papal counting house—abstracted monks letting money 
drop neglected from their fingers, perhaps, as they 
read their breviaries, or venerable chancellors in long 
robes opening chests with iron keys. There is nothing of 
the sort. The financial center of Catholic Christendom 
is just a plain, simple bank, and looks exactly like a 
branch bank in a not very large town. There is not a 
touch of romance. The place is lit with fluorescent light, 
and the Catholic Church, rendering unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s, keeps check on just how 
much has been rendered by electric adding machines. 

On the morning I was there, an Irish prelate came in 
to cash a check that somebody in America had sent 
him for some work of charity. He went up to a counter 
and gave the check to Andrea. Andrea accepted it 
neatly, efficiently and politely, the perfect model of a 
teller in a well-run bank anywhere in the world. He 
punched a calculating machine and read off the sum in 
liras. Meantime the prelate chatted with him. 

What is it like to be a teller in the Vatican? Do you 
do your work in a reverent hush? I listened, fascinated. 

“Andrea,” said the prelate, “you ought to get mar- 
ried.” Andrea blushed. “Why,” said the prelate, 
“didn’t you marry that nice woman I found for you?” 
Andrea wrote on a form. ‘“Monsignor,” he said, “‘she 
only had one leg.” “So she had,” said the prelate, “cand 
so she had. But she’d got plenty of money.” Andrea 
stamped the check. “I’d prefer, Monsignor, a woman 
with two legs and no money.” “Would you, now?” 
said the prelate, beaming through his spectacles. ‘‘Well, 
I don’t know that I agree with you, but it’s an inter- 


esting question.” They discussed it for a while with 
animation. But I have said enough, perhaps, to show 
that there is no reverent hush. 

The prelate passed to another counter. On the way 
he went by a group of nuns who were doing addition 
on their fingers, and a bishop who gazed at a bank 
statement and looked disappointed. The prelate pre- 
sented his voucher and the cashier went to a safe to get 
his money. Here, at last, was something unusual. The 
huge safe was stuffed with money in a dozen currencies 
and its doors were wide open. 

How much money is in the Vatican? Nobody knows. 
There is only one'\way of finding out, and that is to go 
to the Vatican, accompanied by a sufficient number of 
armed men, loot it, and count the swag. That is exactly 
what has been done time and time again. Even while 
the walls which enclose this bank were being built, in 
the 16th Century, drunken Spanish and German sol- 
diery sacked, the Vatican so thoroughly that they even 
dug up dead popes to tear the rings from their fingers. 
The Pope himself starved in a nearby castle while 


soldiers dressed in priceless copes and miters rode 


donkeys underneath his window and sang obscene 
songs. 

The terror passed. The Vatican slowly grew rich 
again. Then again there were more soldiers, Frenchmen 
this time under the orders of Napoleon. They were less 
bestial in their methods but more thorough. They not 
only carried off the treasure of the Vatican, they car- 
ried off the Pope as well. When Pius VI died in cap- 
tivity in France, it was found that, once again, the 
Vatican was bankrupt. 

The Church has been looted with such frequency— 
the communists are looting it today in Czecho- 
slovakia—and by so many governments that it is small 
wonder that it does not publish accounts. Even when 
one sector of the Church has money, another sector 
will certainly be penurious. The Vatican does its best to 
balance things up. Vatican high finance is not a ques- 
tion of balance sheets Continued on Page 112 
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If you want to survive in space, condition yourself by skin diving. 


A tantalizing view of the silent worlds above and below us 


by one of the world’s great space-travel authorities 


GETTING READY 


@ When I became amphibious, I never expected 
that it would cause such confusion among my 
friends. Yet I can understand their feelings. When 
one has been writing and talking about space 
flight for the best part of twenty years, a sudden 
switch of interest to the depths of the sea does 
seem peculiar. It might be regarded as a serious 
failure to keep to the point—even a demonstra- 
tion of a certain lack of stability. So to put the 
record straight, I’d like to explain just why it is 
that I’ve traded in my space suit for an Aqua- 
lung, my telescope for an underwater camera. 

The first excuse I give to baffled journalists and 
lecture chairmen is the economic one: submarine 
exploration is so much cheaper than space flight: 
The first round-trip ticket to the moon is going to 
cost at least $10,000,000,000 if you include re- 
search and development. By the end of this cen- 
tury the cost will be down to a few million. On the 
other hand, the complete basic kit needed for 
skin diving—flippers, face mask and snorkel 
tube—can be bought for twenty dollars. Which, 
it can hardly be denied, is a very modest price to 
pay for admission to a new element. 

My second argument is more philosophical: 
the ocean, surprisingly enough, has many points 
of similarity to space. Some of these I had guessed 
even before I first went underwater; others I did 
not discover until I had been diving for several 
years, though I do my best to claim that I had 
anticipated them all. 

In their different ways, both sea and space are 
equally hostile. If we wish to survive in either for 
any length of time, we have to employ mechani- 
cal aids. The diving dress was the prototype of 
the space suit; the sensations and emotions of a 
man beneath the sea will have much in common 
with those of a man beyond the atmosphere. 

One of those sensations is weightlessness, and 
it was this fact, as much as any other, that first 


interested me in underwater swimming. Here on 
the surface of the earth it is never possible to es- 
cape from gravity. All our lives, we creatures of 
the land must drag the weight of our bodies 
around with us, envying the freedom of the birds 
and clouds. In a spaceship, however, once the 
thrust of the rockets has ceased, all weight 
vanishes, and the effect that this will have upon 
the human organism has long been the subject 
of debate among medical men. It has been sug- 
gested that “space sickness” and perhaps total 
incapacity might result when there is no longer 
any way of distinguishing Up from Down, be- 
cause both conceptions have lost all meaning. 

Something rather like this happens under- 
water, for gravity plays little part in the lives of 
fish and other marine creatures. Looking at the 
matter scientifically, it occurred to me that if I 
imitated them I might discover what it felt like to 
be a spaceman. 

There is no doubt that one of the greatest 
attractions of skin diving is the sense of freedom 
in three dimensions that it gives. When your 
buoyancy is properly neutralized by lead weights, 
you can float without any effort at any level. If 
you push against a rock or kick off from the sea 
bed, you will drift slowly until the friction of the 
water destroys your momentum. Until the first 
manned satellite is established, this is the nearest 
we shall come to the conditions that prevail in- 
side a spaceship. 

(The recent seven-day “moon flight” of Air- 
man Donald Farrell has done much to focus 
public attention on the human factors involved in 
space travel, and this experiment will be followed 
by others involving not merely individuals but 
whole teams. Such research projects are essential 
for testing all the elaborate equipment needed to 
keep men alive in a closed environment, for a 
spaceship cabin is very much like an aquarium: 


if conditions change too far from the optimum, 
its inhabitants will die. 

Such ground-based tests, however, can never 
be exactly like the real thing; quite apart from 
the fact the weightless conditions cannot be re- 
produced on earth, the subjects in their goldfish 
bowls know if anything goes wrong they can be 
rescued in seconds. They may be bored—but they 
won’t be scared. To produce the right degree of 
mental stress and to make these tests more real 
istic, perhaps future “Space Simulators” should < 
incorporate a time lock set for the duration of 
the mission—and incapable of being forced from 
either side. Then the psychologists would have 
some interesting experimental data to study. . . .) 

I soon discovered, however, that the analogy 
between sea and space was not exact. Though 
you possess no weight when you are submerged, 
Up-and Down still exist. Even when the other 
senses fail, your eyes can give you all the orien- 
tation you need. Unless you are swimming after 
sunset, or in very dirty water, you can always 
tell the direction from which the light is com- 
ing. It may be no more than a vague glow like 
the first hint of dawn, but it is an unmistakable 
signpost to the surface. 

Well—almost unmistakable, for there are ex- 
ceptions even to this rule. Once, diving in a some- 
what gloomy coral cave whose floor was covered 
with light sand, I was surprised to see that most 
of the fish around me were swimming upside 
down. All the light came from below—and the 
fish had been fooled into thinking that this direc- 
tion was up. 

Men are, on the whole, more intelligent than 
fish, but here is a case where what counts is in- 
stinct, not intelligence. It would seem that as long 
as the cabin of a space vehicle looked normally 
orientated to the eye, the danger of vertigo would 
be greatly reduced, even in the complete absence 
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of gravity. However, if chairs and tables were , 


bolted indiscriminately to all six walls, that would 
be asking for trouble. Even the most hardened 
astronaut might soon feel unhappy unless there 
was a general agreement that a certain direction 
would be up, and the cabin designed and used 
accordingly (One can picture the warning notice: 
“PLEASE DO NOT SIT ON THE CEILING’’). Once the 
eye had been satisfied, its signals would override 
messages from other sense organs frantically tell- 
ing the brain that gravity had ceased to exist. 

It was Jacques-Yves Cousteau who coined the 
phrase, “the silent world,” to describe the sea, 
but the description is even more applicable to 
space. There are a few sounds underwater; por- 
poises squeak, whales groan, shrimps snap their 
claws. In the vacuum of space, however, no 
‘sounds can exist, for there is nothing to transmit 
them. The only noises that a space traveler will 
normally hear are those created inside his ship— 
the whirring of electric motors, the hiss of air 
pumps, the clank of metal upon metal. These 
sounds, echoing round and round the little world 
of the ship and forming a continuous background, 
would be noticed only when there was some 
change. In the same way, an Aqualunger is sel- 
dom consciously aware of the bubbling of his 
exhaust valve but when it stops he reacts at once, 
even before he feels the alteration in the air flow. 

Very occasionally, a space traveler might hear 
a noise from the outer world. Particles of meteor 
dust might hit the hull with enough impact to 
make an audible sound; on still rarer occasions, 
if the meteor were a really large one, that sound 
might be the last the voyager would ever hear. 

In space there are no horizons; the questing 
eye reaches out forever, in all directions, and finds 
- no fixed point at which to rest. For this reason 
there is also no real sense of distance; in the ab- 
sence of perspective, it is impossible to judge the 


remoteness of the stars. They could be pinpoints 
of light a few miles away, as indeed the ancients 
thought they were. The truth is so incredible that 
the instinct rejects it, and a man midway between 
the planets might feel that he could reach out and 
grasp the gleaming sparks around him. 

This sense of floating in a void which is not 
infinite, but merely indefinite, is one that can be 
captured in the sea under certain conditions. If 
you dive into deep water and head quickly down- 
ward, you can lose all sight of the surface before 
you notice any trace of the bottom. You will then 
be suspended in a completely featureless blue- 
green void, and if there are no fish within your 
field of vision it is quite impossible to judge how 
far you can see. Visibility may be a hundred feet, 
yet you can delude yourself into thinking that 
you cannot see more than a yard. 

This is not a pleasant sensation, and more than 
once I have been glad to reassure myself, simply 
by stretching out my hand and looking at my 
fingers, that I could see farther than my nose. 
Whether a similar illusion will arise in space we 
will not know until we can get a few million miles 
away from earth; if it does, then the ocean is one 
place where we can prepare men to meet it. 

Another lesson for space which I have learned 
from the sea is that the human body is much 
tougher and more adaptable than anyone could 
reasonably have expected. Although it is neces- 
sary, in a vehicle traveling beyond the atmos- 
phere, to provide complete protection against the 
vacuum of space by the use of a pressure cabin, 
I believe the achievements of today’s skin divers 
have demonstrated that men can withstand even 
exposure to airless space for appreciable periods 


of time—a fact which might make all the differ- 


ence between life and death in an emergency. 
This statement will certainly astonish a good 
many people, especially those who have read 


gruesome science-fiction accounts of what hap- 
pens to space travelers when their ship springs a 
leak, or is punctured by a meteor. Yet in either 
of these cases, it would normally take several 
seconds for the air pressure to drop to zero. A 
skin diver coming up quickly from a depth of only 
ten feet experiences a greater pressure drop, in a 
far shorter time, than the occupants of a spaceship 
would undergo if their vessel was suddenly holed. 

Skin diving has also shown the extraordinarily 
long periods of time men can exist without 
breathing, if they have suitable training and 
preparation. The first time I went underwater, I 
stayed down all of ten seconds. But as I became 
more confident, and learned the tricks of the 
trade, I was able to push my endurance up to 
three and a half minutes; though this sounds im- 
pressive, it is nothing compared with the record, 
which is now just under eleven minutes. 

This has convinced me that trained men, given 
sufficient warning during which to prepare them- 
selves, would be able to stand exposures of a min- 
ute or so even in the vacuum of space. Quite re- 
cently I had a chance of arguing this point with 
Maj. David G. Simons, the only man so far who 
has spent more than a day beyond the atmos- 
phere. During his famous balloon ascent in 
1957—Project Manhigh—he traveled for thirty- 
two hours at heights of up to 100,000 feet. At this 
altitude, Major Simons was willing to grant that 
fifteen seconds of consciousness on exposure to 
vacuum was possible, but considered that death 
would then follow swiftly because the brain would 
be deprived of oxygen. 

Well, fifteen seconds is a very long time in an 
emergency, long enough to get into the next cabin 
and slam the airtight doors. And I have a hunch 
that the margin of safety may be better than fif- 
teen seconds, for the human body has so often 
surprised us in the Continued on Page 126 


High living: A Sunday 

brunch gets under way with 

the gin-fizz course in an 
ultramodern apartment where the 
floor-to-ceiling windows bring 


* ina big, big view of Sausalito’s 


steep-tilted good looks. 
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At the annual Art Fair, folk-singer Odetta Felious 


High town: From the 

quiet edge of Richardson Bay, 
houses climb the slope to 

meet the road that leads 

to the Golden Gate Bridge. 

On the crest of Wolfback Ridge, 
the radio station. 


It’s a resort with a lovely view 
and a suburb with 


the lovely point of view that 


life should be enjoyed 
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_ entertains a cluster of Sausalitans, with the MC on hand 
in his life-of-the-party best. Alcatraz looms in 
the distance (right), looking anything but grim in this setting. 
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SALILTO 


@ Sausalito is a little place with big endowments, and the 
biggest, as any local real-estate man will tell you right off, is 
The View. Stand almost anywhere in this 1200-acre city and 
look westward, letting your gaze climb up the steep green 
hillside rising sharply from.San Francisco Bay. Winding 
roads are cut into the slopes, and houses stand framed by 
oak and eucalyptus, each structure carefully positioned to 
see over the shoulder of the one below it. Now face about 
and take the impact of The View. First the water front—dock 
after dock teeming with sailboats, cruisers, yachts, a good 
$3,000,000 worth of them. Then the gentle inshore waters, 
growing deeper and bluer and rougher as your eye sweeps 
out to the Bay proper, taking in Angel Island on the left and 
Alcatraz on the right. And finally the climax that makes you 
catch your breath—majestic San Francisco to the south, a 
faraway vision of humped hills abristle with tall towers and 
grand buildings. No matter what other lovely water vistas 
you know and cherish—the Riviera, the Bosporus, Aca- 
pulco—you will have to agree with the real-estate man, or 
for that matter with every one of Sausalito’s 5000 dedicated 
citizens. 

These people are in love not only with their geography but 
with the way they live. Theirs is an unusual civic entity, 
suburb and resort in one, Every working morning seven or 
eight hundred Sausalitans, clad in Brooksy sedateness, leave 
for San Francisco by car or bus. By the time they finish a 
king-size cigarette, give or take a few puffs, they are across 
the Golden Gate Bridge and sitting at their desks in the 
metropolis. At day’s end the flow reverses; the commuters 
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Mr. and Mrs. Richard Gump prepare 
to lunch on the terrace of their Sausalito home, 


from which they can look across the Bay 


to San Francisco, site of the famous 
Gump department store. To relax from the 
rigors of a merchant’s life, Mr. Gump 
turns to writing and to leading a German 
band known as the Sour Krauts. 
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come home and quick-change into sport shirts and shorts— 
the costume their wives have worn all day. They set up the 
cocktail pitcher, move out on their private deck, and settle 
back contentedly until dinner is ready and the distant lights 
of Bayside cities come plinking on like jewels. 

If this is suburbia at its best, the resort aspects of Sausalito’s 
life are a pure bonus. Shell Beach exhibits well-filled swim- 
suits a good part of the year. Sailing is a universal passion, 
the craft ranging from construction-man Bill Pomeroy’s 
$100,000 Ramona to cockleshells knocked together from 
fifty-dollar mail-order kits. The annual regatta gets up almost 
every sail in the yacht harbor, and diehards even brave the 
wet and windy Bay for Christmas and New Year cruises. 
Sports fishing flourishes in all but the coldest months, the 
charter boats pushing off at dawn in hopeful pursuit of 
forty-pound salmon, thirty-pound striped bass and smaller 
snapper and cabazone. The angling fever zooms to a crisis 
between July and September with the Sausalito Salmon 
Derby; first prize, a fourteen-foot runabout complete with 
outboard motor and trailer. 

Despite all this competitiveness, Sausalito is a town deeply 
at peace. The terrain does make some malcontentment, if only 
because of the steps that substitute for streets in the steeper 
areas; milkmen are notably unhappy here. and so, once, was 
the picket line at Edith Continued on Page 70 


Artist Walter Kuhlman, 
whose huge abstractions have 
won him a $10,000 award. 


Mrs. Tom Page and her daughter Flowers 
greet Ed Fitzpatrick, sports-car dealer, outside the bank. 


Marva Woodbury’s private barge 
on the water front, lit 
up for a session of Dixieland. 


The Glad Hand 
restaurant 
delights the arty 

with a mixed Victorian 
and modern décor. 


Jazzman Chet Baker 

on the bamboo 
drums invented by Bill 
Lofborough (right). 


Journalist George Draper, 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
with Mrs. Draper at the Alta Mira Hotel. 


Prudence Crosby, owner of a ae 
book-and-music shop, relaxing after eS m4 
hours in the Valhalla Inn. 
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Socialite Mrs. William A. Pomeroy 
in her dining room designed—of course — 
to take in a view of the Bay. 


Fishing: A house built entirely over water, 
a thriving garden on the deck, a chair under a. 
bright Japanese umbrella—surely no 

lady angler could ask for more. 

The water-happy structure is the home of 
Sausalito restaurateur Al Engel. 


Boating: Actor Sterling Hayden 

and Mrs. Fred Lyon aboard his Gracie S., 
which he has just brought into Sausalito harbor 
on a shakedown cruise. Astern lies 

a schooner of the same class, the Albatros, 
owned by author Ernest Gann. 


Continued from Page 68 Heath’s ceramics workshop, where 
the strikers had to march up and down a long staircase be- 
ginning at the water front. But the city hits a truer pace with, 
say, the institution of Sunday brunch, which begins with gin 
fizzes and takes its time getting around to food. It finds 
delight in Tuesday-night jam sessions aboard Marva Wood- 
bury’s water-front barge, where you can bring your own beer 
and listen to impromptu jazz till dawn. And it enjoys a 
special mania for sports cars of all styles, from the Fiberglas 
job Fritz Warren built with help from his neighbors to the 
spirited Alfa-Romeo in which Prudence Crosby, owner of 
the Words and Music shop and holder of the Western Union 
franchise, scoots around delivering telegrams. 

A peaceful place, surely, but with character. Sausalito’s 
artist colony still holds its bohemian own against the newer 
commuting set; Jean Varda, the collagist, makes his home 
aboard an old ferry, and Enid Foster may be seen about 
town in her Levis and ancient raincoat, looking doleful in a 
way that belies the satire in her water colors. There is an 
annual Art Fair that draws good crowds, and a busy Little 
Theater that enmeshes almost every resident. Even the res- 
taurants go along with the arty atmosphere, especially the 
Glad Hand, where the menus come framed in fancy antique 
moldings and two monthly features command interest—the 
latest art exhibit on the walls and the newest wine cocktail 
dreamed up by Franc, the bearded genius of mixed-drinks 
artistry. 

Plainly, there is plenty to refresh the soul in Sausalito, View 
or no View. But The View is there, a splendid extra from Na- 
ture, and you can’t imagine all the rest without it. THE END sy 


Racing: A regatta out of Sausalito dots the 

water with bulging sails as the boats emerge from a low bank of fog 
under the Golden Gate Bridge. The young woman 

straining at her poodle’s leash is on the San Francisco shore. 
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ROMANTIC? 
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by Santha Rama Rau 


Take a peek at Ivan wooing his Tanya, 
and judge for yourself 


whether theyre modern lovers or just Red squares 


® Boris Alexandrovich is a young 
Russian student my husband and I 
met in Moscow on a pleasant evening 
early last autumn. We were sitting at 
one of the tables of an open-air café, 
shaded by a big canvas umbrella, 
when he simply walked up and joined 
us. It is the usual thing in Russia for 
anyone to join anyone’s table in any 
public place, and this happened in 
Gorki Park, Moscow’s famous area 
of civic recreation. Its full name, the 
Gorki Park of Culture and Rest, ab- 
surd as it sounds in translation, is its 
most accurate description. As with 
all such parks in Russian cities, you 
pay a ruble—about a dime—to get in, 
and then you take your choice of the 
various entertainments it offers—a 
couple of theaters where you pay an 
additional sum for a ticket, a free 
open-air concert shell, pavilions to 
play chess or checkers, an amusement 
park with a huge Ferris wheel, a café- 
bar, an ice-cream parlor, a skating 
rink in winter, and, of course, the 
paths between the trees for walks. 

The custom of joining the tables of 
perfect strangers is a convenient way 
for foreigners to meet Russians, and 
particularly cheerful because the Rus- 
sians—unlike, say, the British—im- 
mediately start talking, offer you a 
drink and make a small party out of 
a chance encounter. Boris chose our 
table, he said, because he could tell by 
our clothes that we were foreigners. 
He described himself to us as a “‘phi- 
lologist”’; by this, we discovered, he 
meant that he was a foreign-language 
student, in his last year at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. He was longing to 
practice the English and French he 
was studying, and my husband was 
longing to practice his Russian, so 
through our many rather clumsy tri- 
lingual conversations in the weeks 
that followed, Boris became a friend 
of ours, one of the most appealing of 
the people we met in Russia. 

September is a pleasing time of 
year in Moscow. The brief, intense 
heat is over, the fogs and chill rain of 
early winter haven’t yet begun, the 
days are cool and filled with misty, 
fitful sunshine. We often met Boris 
in Gorki Park during that time, some- 
times by appointment and sometimes 
by accident, seeing his untidy blond 
head and purposeful walk between 
the trees and waving to him to come 
over. We would sit and drink vodka 
or cognac (always accompanied, in 
the proper Russian way, with fruit, 
candy and open sandwiches made 
with sausage, or red caviar, or ham 
or salmon), and we would talk. 

“T like very much these days,”’ Boris 
remarked on one occasion; and added 
with restraint, “I like to come out by 
myself—-things are somewhat crowded 
in my flat. Soon college will begin, and 
then—work, work, work!’’ Together 
we looked around at the other people 
making the most of the short season. 


Autumn is, in any case, a senti- 
mental time of year, and once, as we 
watched the couples strolling along 
the paths or sitting on the park 
benches under the yellowing leaves of 
the trees, eating ice cream, smiling, 
talking in low voices, I asked Boris, 
“Are there any Russian sayings like 
‘All the world loves a lover,’ or ‘All’s 
fair in love and war,’ or ‘It’s love that 
makes the world go round’?” 

Boris thought for a moment. 
‘Sometimes we say, ‘Love is not a 
potato, do not throw it out of the 
window.’ Ah, yes, and—this is very 
difficult of translation—‘Love is so— 
so’’’— he thumped his head with his 
fist in exasperation—“‘‘so cruel and 
stubborn, you can even fall in love 
with a mountain goat.’”’ 

“Those don’t sound very roman- 
ficken lesaice 

Boris looked astonished. “But we 
are the most romantic people in the 
world! We—especially students— 
think of love all the time. Often it in- 
terferes with our study.” 

“Are there many college ro- 
mances?”’ 

“Of course, many.” 

“With girls that you meet in class?” 

“Tn class, or at a vecherinka’’—an 
evening party given by a school or club 
or the Young Communist League— 
“‘or, if a student has a job in the vaca- 
tion, then in the office can also be. 
But really, at his age, it is time for 
him to fall in love, and he is in love 
even before he speaks to the girl.” 

“And then he makes a date with 
her?” 

“So quick? No. He sees her at an 
evening party. He is too shy to dance 
with her. His friend urges him, but he 
says, ‘No, no! Never with no one!’” 
(Boris never grasped the principle of 
the double negative—in Russian, the 
more negatives you cram into a sen- 
tence, the more emphatic your refusal 
becomes.) “He will perhaps be braver 
on the phone, but still so shy that he 
is rude—abrupt?—and she is very 
annoyed. ‘Who is this boy?’ she 
asks. “He is very uncultured.’”’ (Nye 
kulturnyi is Russia’s most pervasive 
expression of scorn, and can refer as 
easily to hot jazz or a low-cut dress 
as to a genuine lack of cultivation.) 
“At last he has the courage to ask her 
to the cinema. He is certain she 
will not come. He waits in front of 
the cinema watching every person 
getting off at the bus stop. Perhaps 
she has decided to come by Metro? 
He runs to the corner to watch the 
Metro entrance. He runs back to find 
her waiting in the lobby. Will she 
ever forgive him for not reaching 
there first? He is so proud to buy her 
ticket, he feels even the woman in the 
box office notices him with his girl. 

“After this he knows he is in love. 
He can’t concentrate. He walks about 
the streets in a dream. He sees the 
flower seller on the corner. He stops 


to stare at the flowers—the raindrops 
are still on them—they look so fresh, 
they remind him of his girl and he 
buys some for her.” 

Boris’s words immediately brought 
to my mind the scene I noticed so 
often on Moscow streets: an elderly 
Russian woman in her knitted shawl 
and shabby jacket from a man’s suit 
worn over a black dress, sitting on a 
folding stool, hip-deep in flowers. On 
the sidewalk were bunches of chrys- 
anthemums and snapdragons in tall 
tin cans. People hurrying home from 
work, in the early evening, always 
paused to look at them. I used to 
pause, too, whenever I passed, caught 
by the massed reds and yellows and 
purples against the sober coloring of 
the street. The old woman seemed to 
me an odd reminder of prerevolution- 
ary life in Russia—the bright flowers 
and the dingy clothes—perhaps be- 
cause, in my mind, I had always 
peopled the street corners of Russian 
novels with women like her. All over 
the city, in streets and parks and 
squares, there are hundreds of booths 
where they sell ice cream or fruit juice 
or syrup drinks, but the women stand- 
ing behind the neatly painted wooden 
counters seem younger and brisker 
than the flower seller. 

“At last the day comes,” Boris was 
saying, ““when the girl invites him to 
meet her parents. Terrible! He has 
too many feet. He falls over the fur- 
niture. He doesn’t dare to pick up his 
tea glass for fear it spills. When he 
has gone, her parents say, ‘How can 
you go out with such a clumsy boy, 
an educated girl like you? Whatever 
else, we have always had good man- 
ners in this house.’ Then she goes to 
meet his parents and is so shy that she 
can’t talk. Afterwards they say, ‘She 
may be a sweet girl but evidently she 
is too dull even to speak.’ The young 
people decide that their parents don’t 
understand them. They are old- 
fashioned and have forgotten what it 
is to be in love. From then on the 
boy and girl meet in public places.” 

As you live in Moscow you learn 
that there are a number of popular 
rendezvous—the steps of the Bolshoi, 
for instance, or the porch of the 
Lenin Museum right next to Red 
Square—but the favorite one, the 
equivalent of under-the-clock-at-the- 
Biltmore, is the statue of Alexander 
Pushkin, the great Russian poet who 
died in the early 19th Century. There 
are always flowers on its pedestal or 
its steps, and always a few impatient 
young men pacing about nearby, 
glancing up occasionally at the statue, 
at the sad dark face with its curly hair 
and long sideburns, then looking 
quickly back at each girl who crosses 
the square. If a youngman has brought 
flowers for his girl, she will certainly 
pull one out of the bunch and throw 
it to join others on the steps before 
she turns and takes her escort’s arm. 


Once I asked a girl I knew, why, in 
a city that is studded with statues of 
writers like Nikolai Gogol, or Maxim 
Gorki, or Leo Tolstoi, or of national 
political heroes like Prince Yuri Dol- 
goruki, who founded Moscow, or in- 
evitably, of the great Lenin, to name a 
few, Pushkin should have been singled 
out for special popularity. The answer 
was not that the statue is central, or 
convenient (there is no shelter close 
by in case of bad weather). ‘Pushkin 
is the hero of young people because 
he wrote very beautiful poetry,’’ my 
friend began in a conventional way. 
She was a trim, earnest girl called 
Yelena Andreyevna, a pillar of her 
Young Communist League group, and 
had a stock of “‘suitable” answers to 
the many questions I asked her at one 
time or another. This time, to my 
surprise, she added, with a rush of 
enthusiasm, ““And—think of the way 
Pushkin died!’ 

Without question it was a mag- 
nificently romantic death, a brave and 
tragic gesture for the honor of a beau- 
tiful woman. Pushkin’s wife was ru- 
mored to be having an affair with a 
man called d’ Anthés. Naturally such 
an insult had to be avenged by a duel. 
He challenged d’Anthés, although he 
must have known, as everyone else 
did, that his wife was a vain and 
fickle woman. Pushkin was mortally 
wounded in that duel, but even when 
he was dying, he kept up the grand 
and futile pretense. He said that he 
accepted in full his wife’s explanation 
of the whole incident—it was the last 
protection that his love could offer 
her. So, after all, it is not surprising 
that lovers like to meet at Pushkin’s 
statue. 

From there they set out on their 
date by bus, streetcar or subway— 
taxis are too expensive unless there is 
a group to share the cost, while trolley 
fare is only thirty kopeks—three 
cents—for as far as you like. Once on 
the subway or bus, they talk or smile 
very little. A boy and a girl who are 
obviously out on a date will sit a little 
apart, exchanging at most a word or 
two at a time. Sometimes students 
pull out a paper-backed book and 
start reading, a good many others 
carry newspapers, and the atmosphere 
is remarkably restrained. 

In restaurants, streets and other 
public places they seem to be a bit 
more demonstrative, but still you will 
rarely see couples walking hand in 
hand, or arm in arm, or dancing cheek 
to cheek. 

Most dates in Moscow mean going 
to parks and concerts and sometimes 
the theater. Often you will see the 
couples standing close against the 
first chill of the late evening, in plazas 
and on some of the wide sidewalks, 
listening to the recorded music pour- 
ing from outdoor loud-speakers, per- 
haps the clear brilliance of a violin 

Continued on Page 194 


In Russia, only the civil marriage ceremony is legal; minimum age 


for men is. eighteen, for girls sixteen. Here a lady clerk con- 
gratulates a new bride under the gaze of the groom and Joe Stalin. 
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The British Navy had been winning victories at sea, almost 
uninterruptedly, for twenty years, but American naval suc- 
cesses, amazingly, surpassed those on land. The U.S.S. Con- 
stitution, which had won her nickname, Old Ironsides, in a 
stirring triumph at the start of the war, crushes two British 
cruisers two months after peace was signed. The Cyane, first 
to strike her flag, is shown at the right, the Levant at the left. 


The Baffling 
WAR OF 1812 


by Bruce Catton 


It was the strangest, most misunderstood war in 
our history. People still ask: What was it all about ? 
What did it settle? The answer is: plenty! 


Tt paved the way for America’s present greatness 


@ The War of 1812 was probably the strangest war 
America ever fought. 

The real reasons for going to war were not mentioned 
in the formal declaration. Peace negotiations began less 
than two months after the war started; diplomatic rela- 
tions between America and Great Britain continued, in 
a left-handed sort of way, throughout the conflict, and 
the final treaty of peace said nothing much except that 
both sides wanted to stop fighting. 

If the war’s beginning and ending seemed mysterious 
and inconclusive, what happened in between was equally 
baffling. 

On land the United States suffered a series of humili- 
ating defeats, including the burning of the national 
capitol, and the one, great spectacular American victory 
came after peace had been signed. On the water, things 
were better; but the really significant happenings afloat 
came, not in the dazzling but strategically barren single- 
ship victories which did so much to stir American pride, 
but on the remote surface of America’s fresh-water lakes. 

Out of the war America got nothing except a hatful of 
fine traditions and the chance to continue as an inde- 
pendent nation. But that was enough. It was the precise 
point of the whole business. Europe had taken it for 
granted that this loosely linked republic would fall apart 
of its own weight; after the War of 1812, Europe had to 
admit that the republic was here to stay. 

Canny old Ben Franklin, who died more than twenty 
years before the war began, had seen it coming. He had 
remarked that the Revolution had been a war for inde- 
pendence but not of independence, and that the fight to 
make independence permanent would occur later. It 
came in 1812. Everything that would happen afterward— 
expansion to the west coast, exploitation of a rich conti- 
nent, the enormous struggle Continued on Page 76 
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The War Brought Them Fame 


Oliver Hazard Perry, capturing a British 
fleet on Lake Erie, sent the message: ““We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.” 


James Lawrence, dying in the cockpit 
of the Chesapeake, gasped, ““Don’t give up 
the ship’—and gave the Navy a slogan. 


Francis Scott Key wrote The Star-Spangled 
Banner after watching, through the night, 
the British bombard the port of Baltimore. 


Continued from Page 74 to knit the nation into an _ Pres. James Madison brought all of this to the atten- 
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enduring unit, the rise to top rank among the world’s 
great powers, the demonstration that democracy could 
be a rewarding and enduring way of life—all of this was 
wrapped up in the strange, apparently meaningless 
war ... which in the long perspective of history was not 
meaningless at all. 

Ben Franklin saw it coming, and so did the Shawnee 
Indian chieftain Tecumseh. Tecumseh watched the 
Americans plodding across the Alleghenies to settle the 
Middle West, and he realized—as most Europeans then 
did not—that unless this new nation was speedily 
stopped it would demand the whole continent and the 
red man would be crowded out forever. Tecumseh drew 
the tribes together into a Confederation and set out to 
do the stopping. 

He had very little luck. By the Treaty of Fort Wayne, 
signed in 1809, the Americans took title to two and a half 
million acres of Indian territory. Tecumseh sought British 
support to resist any attempt to take possession of this 
land. Whether he got much, beyond quiet encourage- , 
ment, matters less than the fact that most western Amer- 
icans thought he was getting a great deal; and when 
“Indian outrages” began to spatter the West, they 
promptly blamed, the British and decided that the West 
would never really be secure until the British had been 
driven out of Canada. 

In the fall of 1811 came two developments. William 
Henry Harrison broke the power of Tecumseh’s federa- 
tion in the fabled Battle of Tippecanoe—and Henry 
Clay, the Virginia-born Kentuckian, became Speaker of 
the U. S. House of Representatives. These two events 
interacted with a complicated international situation, 
and half a year later the young nation declared war on 
Great Britain. 

Ostensibly, the trouble came because America was 
caught in the squeeze between Great Britain and Na- 
poleon, who were waging war with total disregard for 
neutral rights. Britain ruled the waves with an arrogant 
determination to beat Napoleon and protect British 
trade monopolies no matter who got hurt. American 
ships were stopped and seamen were dragged off to 
serve in the British Navy. American ports were in effect 
blockaded, and American shippers were bluntly told 
that they could trade with Europe only by British per- 
mission and on British terms. In the spring of 1812 


tion of Congress, remarked that the situation was intol- 
erable, and asked for a declaration of war. 

He got it, on June 18, 1812, apparently for sufficient 
reason. Yet it was an odd business. The maritime and 


commercial states—New York, New Jersey, and all of . 


New England except Vermont—voted solidly for peace, 
and muttered angrily about ““Mr. Madison’s war.”’ The 
West and South voted for war; what they wanted was 
not justice at sea but possession of Canada. Henry Clay, 
one of the leaders of the war party—the ‘““War Hawks,” 
men called them—was thinking of western land more 
than of seamen’s rights, and tough Andrew Jackson 
called the turn by asserting that America was going to 
seek “‘the conquest of all the British dominions upon the 
continent of North America.” 

In any case, war was declared, and the nation set out 
blithely to make the conquest good. It immediately 
blundered into disaster. 

War Department planning was somewhat sketchy, but 
it seems to have called for a three-way invasion of 
Canada—via Lake Champlain, across the Niagara River 
frontier, and eastward from Detroit. The three move- 
ments got under way as scheduled, only to collapse in 
costly and humiliating failure. 

Operations around Detroit had been entrusted to Gen. 


William Hull, a Revolutionary War veteran who turned 


out to be one of the most completely incompetent generals 
ever to wear an American uniform. He got together an 
army of slightly more than 2000 men, most of them raw 
militia, moved from Northern Ohio up to the frontier fort 
at Detroit, crossed the Detroit River into Upper Canada 
(which was what Ontario was called then) and made 
motions as if to attack the British post at Malden. 

He was opposed by a man who was everything he him- 
self was not—Gen. Sir Isaac Brock, a British army vet- 
eran who moved with cool, swift efficiency. Brock 
scraped together an army to confront Hull; he sent a de- 
tachment north to demand surrender of the American 
fort on Mackinac Island; and he turned Tecumseh and 
his tribesmen loose on Hull’s supply line. Mackinac sur- 
rendered on demand, the Indians cut Hull off from his 


base in Ohio, and on August eighth the bewildered Amer- _ 


ican commander took his troops back across the river 
and huddled helplessly in the fort at Detroit. Brock 
crossed the river and besieged him. 


—— 


Stephen Decatur, who was to become one of 
the Navy’s legendary heroes, captured the 
frigate Macedonian with his United States. 


Hull decided that he was in trouble, and courage and 
inspiration left him. He sent a messenger off to Fort 
Dearborn, the little outpost at what would later be 
‘Chicago, notifying the commander, Capt. Nathan Heald, 
that there was a war on, that Mackinac had fallen, and 
that he had better march east to safety. Fort Dearborn 
was ringed with Indians on the warpath. Captain Heald 
called their chiefs into conference, announced that he 
wanted to leave and suggested that in return for permit- 
ting him to go they could have the fort and its supplies. 
The Indians agreed readily enough, Heald led his com- 
mand out—and the next day the Indians fell upon them 
and massacred the lot. 

Hull, meanwhile, took another look at Brock’s en- 
circling troops. Most of them were militia no better 
trained than his own.men, but they wore the regulation 
British red coats and Hull apparently thought they were 
regulars; also, many Indians were present, and Hull 
figured that they would show no quarter. On August 
sixteen, therefore, he surrendered meekly without 
firing a shot, and the British took possession of the fort. 

During the negotiations Hull’s junior officers tried 
fruitlessly to have him put under arrest and replaced by 
a fighting man; when the white flag was hoisted, many 
broke their swords in disgust. Brock himself was sur- 
prised at the ease of his triumph. He had captured 2500 
men and some thirty cannon, and he commanded ap- 
proximately 700 troops, mostly militia, and about the 
same number of Indians. Hull later was court-martialed 
and condemned to death for cowardice and neglect of 
duty. Because he had a good Revolutionary War record 
the sentence was remitted, but he was dropped from the 
Army and the war knew him no more. 

Brock left a garrison at Detroit and hurried east to the 
Niagara River, where the second prong of the great in- 
yasion of Canada was trying to get off the ground. The 
American effort here was led by Gen. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, who at least*was willing to fight even though 
his luck was atrocious. In mid-October he led his troops 
across the Niagara River and launched an all-out attack 
on Brock’s army at Queenston Heights. Repelling the 
attack, Brock was mortally wounded, and for a time it 
looked as if this attempt at invasion might succeed. How- 
ever, much of Van Rensselaer’s army had refused to 
cross the river, arguing that as New York militiamen 
they could not be required to fight outside of New York 


Isaac Hull split his pants but scored the 
first great American sea victory when his at New Orleans before 
Constitution licked the frigate Guerriére. 


State; the British rallied and the Americans were routed. 
Van Rensselaer lost nearly 1000 men, got back across the 
river and then resigned. His successor was unable to get 
things moving again, and two thirds of the invasion 
plan had collapsed. 

The remaining third went no better. It was supposed 
to take off from Plattsburg, under Gen. Henry Dearborn, 
the senior major general in the whole American Army 
and, like Hull, an aging veteran of the Revolution. He 
had trouble assembling an army. Massachusetts, mutter- 
ing about Mr. Madison’s war, refused to provide any 
troops, and Connecticut simply ignored his request, but 
eventually he got some men together, and in the middle 
of November he moved north with 5000 soldiers, head- 
ing for the Canadian border. Some of his militia refused 
to leave New York State; when at last he ran up against 
a mixed force of British regulars, Canadians and Indians 
his battle plan went sour. Attempting a dawn attack, the 
American units fired into each other; getting untangled, 
they confronted the enemy, exchanged a few volleys, and 
fled. When winter set in Dearborn and his army were 
back at Plattsburg and the campaign, such as it was, had 
been an inglorious fizzle. 

All in all, things could hardly have gone worse, and 
the jaunty, lick-all-creation mood with which the War 
Hawks had brought on the war had taken an ignomini- 
ous setback. What kept the gloom from being absolute 
was a totally unexpected string of victories at sea. 

The Americans had not figured to do much on the 
water. The Navy was painfully small; only twenty ships 
(not counting a number of almost useless little gunboats) 
confronted the greatest sea power the world had ever 
seen. British naval opinion was contemptuous of Amer- 
ica’s “‘fir-built frigates,’ and considered that they would 
be whipped so easily that British captains could not even 
gain any glory from it. To be sure, the British Navy was 
being kept very busy by the war in Europe, but it was a 
tough, battle-hardened outfit and by all the odds it could 
suppress the American Navy with its left hand. 

However, the little U. S. Navy had some sea captains 
who were not worried by long odds; among them a salty 
little skipper named Isaac Hull, nephew of the General 
Hull who surrendered Detroit. He had gone to sea at 
fourteen, had captained a ship at twenty-one, had entered 
the Navy in 1798 just in time to get valuable combat ex- 
perience in the quasi-war Continued on Page 79 


Andrew Jackson clobbered the British 


already signed peace had reached America. 
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The Battle of New Orleans was America’s greatest land 
victory in the war. This engraving was made from a drawing 
by an American engineer on the scene. General Jackson 
and his blue-coated militia are at the left behind five-foot 
breastworks. The British regulars in red coats are beginning 
a frontal assault at right and already are being mowed down. 
They lost 2000 killed or wounded, the Americans only 71. 


Continued from Page 77 with France, and in 1812 was 
captain of U.S.S. Constitution, a forty-four-gun frigate 
built for speed and for heavy fighting. Shortly after the 
war began Hull sailed from the Chesapeake and went 
cruising northward, looking for trouble. 

He found it at once, running smack into a squadron of 
five British warships off the New Jersey coast. Hull 
quickly turned away, but the wind died down, and for 
hours Constitution lay dead on the water, scarcely out of 
gunshot range of the British. The British launched boats, 
to tow their ships into range; Hull launched his own, to 
tow Constitution to safety; and for three days there was 
an agonizing chase, with stray puffs of wind coming in 
just often enough to keep the boats’ crews from absolute 
exhaustion. Using every trick in the book, Hull kept his 
ship just out of reach, and at last found a wind that 
enabled him to give the British the slip. (With a decent 
breeze and proper handling—and the latter quality Hull 
provided—Constitution could outsail anything the Brit- 
ish had.) Hull went into Boston, took on supplies, and 
again stood out into the Atlantic, steering up toward 
Nova Scotia and looking for a fight. 

On August nineteenth he found what he was looking 
for: the British cruiser Guerriére, one of the five ships 
that had chased him off the Jersey coast, coming on 
alone now. Hull cleared for action and moved in to 
close range. 

It took nerve, for the weight of tradition was against 
him. The British Navy had been at war for twenty years, 
almost without a break, and had fought scores of single- 
ship actions. It had won almost all of them; and every- 
body took it for granted that any British warship would 
win when pitted against a ship of her own class. Every- 
body, that is, but Isaac Hull. For here was Hull in his “fir- 
built frigate,” coming in to try the test that Napoleon’s 
best sea captains had been unable to pass. Loss of the 
Navy’s crack frigate, right on the heels of the surrender 
of Hull’s uncle at Detroit, might be more of a pill than 
American public opinion could swallow. 

Whatever the intangibles, Hull came in fast. His offi- 
cers were impatient and wanted to start firing, but Hull 
kept them in hand; then, when the ships were close, he 
leaped into the air, waved both arms, and yelled: “Now, 
boys, pour it into her!’’ He was a chubby man and his 
breeches were tight, and when he leaped, those pants 
split along the seams, waist to knee, on both legs. Con- 
stitution’s broadside crashed out, and in a very short 
time Guerriére was in trouble. The American ship was 
the larger and her fire power was greater, and her gun 
crews seem to have been better drilled; in half an hour 
the British frigate was dismasted, her hull splintered and 
broken, eighty of her crew shot down, while Constitution 
was almost unhurt. During Continued on Page 168 
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A young girl gazes out from a window 


high in Rockefeller Center, wondering how long the 


city’s bright enchantment will last. 


The Lives of a New York Career Girl 


@ Two years had gone by without my think- 
ing to call her. Yet both of us lived within a 
small radius on Madison Avenue, on the fringe 
of a strip of shops and florists and bookstores. 
Priscilla Denton—which is what I'll call her— 
was the younger sister of a college classmate. 
I remembered her as a small chunky girl who 
kept ducking her head when she talked be- 
cause of the braces on her teeth. 

After Priscilla graduated from college and 
moved to New York, her mother sent me a 
Christmas card from Baltimore with a message 
in green ink: ‘‘Priscilla’s a career girl now!” 
And she’d written her address and phone 
number. Twice I saw her in the neighborhood: 
once walking out of a delicatessen with her 
arms full of groceries and again, on a spring 
evening, standing under a street lamp waving 
for a taxi. 

When I finally called, Priscilla sounded 
pleased—and a little puzzled—to hear my 
voice. Someone was playing records in her 
apartment, and we had to shout a little over 
the song of a calypso singer. Lunch on Satur- 
day, Priscilla agreed, seemed like a fine idea. 

Priscilla had suggested a place on Madison 
Avenue where we could lunch—a restaurant 
with the unlikely name of ““Phebe’s Wham- 
burgers.” Two women in mink stoles and white 
fuzzy hats were sitting at the counter when I 
got there. A few minutes later Priscilla pushed 
open the door a little breathlessly. She had a 
copy of the Paris Review under one arm and a 
chiffon scarf stuck out of the pocket of her 
bright red coat. 

We squeezed into two straight-backed chairs 
that flanked the tables in back. Priscilla opened 
an enormous black leather handbag and took 
out a pack of cigarettes. The gold bracelets on 
her arm clattered as she shook out the match. 
She was a distinctively attractive girl, with an 
oval-shaped face, deep-set blue eyes, a wide, 
almost tremulous, mouth and high flat cheek- 
bones. 

“T adore New York—most of the time,”’ she 
said, speaking rapidly, drawling the word 
“adore.” “There’s nothing very unusual about 
my life actually. I suppose I’m a typical career 
girl—that’s Mother’s expression—but I’m busy 
and happy. 

“Of course, I didn’t get off to a good start. 
After Smith I went abroad for the summer and 
stayed five months instead of two. When I 
finally went home to Baltimore, a classmate 


wrote me she had an apartment here and 
wanted a roommate. I just came and moved in. 
For the first two months I floated around 
having lunch with Smith girls and going to 
art galleries and French movies. It was lovely. 
I had talked quite a lot about the job I wanted 
and then I began to look for it.”” She gave a 
small, mock-serious sigh. “‘At college everyone 
seemed to think I wrote pretty well, so I 
hunted for a job on a newspaper. I was pre- 
pared to start off doing something grubby— 
like being a copyboy—but I couldn’t get any 
sort of offer. I tried five papers—even the 
tabloids.” 

Priscilla took a long meditative sip of black 
coffee. “‘I couldn’t face a job typing classified 
ads, which was my one and only chance. My 
roommate—first one, that is—was working in 
a ski shop on Fifty-fifth Street and zipping off 
to Stowe every weekend. Her life was pretty 
organized compared to mine. In the mornings 
after she left I used to drink almost a pot of 
coffee and after checking the want ads, [’'d 
read every single word in the Times.” There 
was a wistful silence as Priscilla reflected on 
those long, lazy mornings of coffee cups and 
the New York Times. 

“After eight weeks of drifting around I 
landed a job on a fashion magazine: I was 
assistant to the girl who did the shopping 
column, At first the atmosphere was sort of 
dazzling. Our office was like a pink shoebox 
and we hung photographs of bullfighters on 
the walls. Everyone seemed very sophisticated. 
The girls used long cigarette holders so they 
could smoke and type at the same time. Mother 
sent me a leather desk set which I never used, 
of course. After a year I was making only 
fifty-seven dollars a week, which wasn’t too 
cheery. Mother and Daddy sent me fifty dol- 
lars a month—wh‘ch I hated to take and I’d 
try not to cash the check but I always did— 
and I used Mother’s charge accounts for my 
clothes. Finally, I guess my job just began to 
sour a bit. About the only thing I was writing 
was lunch dates on my calendar and I got 
bored with the column—TI had to check prices 
and colors of things like towels embroidered 
with ‘For Him’ in French and ashtrays that 
looked like plants. Finally, everything I was 
doing”—she shrugged her shoulders—“‘began 
to seem a little junior.” 

Priscilla looked at the clock and sucked her 
breath in sharply. “I’m going to be late for the 


by Gloria Emerson 
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hairdresser.” We got up to leave. Her second 
job, she explained, was a temporary one on a 
magazine distributed in New York hotels. The 
regular girl took a leave of absence and for 
three months Priscilla had worked as an 
editorial assistant writing listings of museums, 
art galleries, concerts and sports. 

“T used to write captions and subheads, read 
galleys and write little critiques on Broadway 
plays—every so often I’d get second-night 
tickets, which was fun—and when there was 
space I’d do a column of book reviews.” 

On the street Priscilla put on a pair of dark 
harlequin glasses with red frames. She ex- 
plained that they had made her feel silly at 
first, but regular glasses were so ugly and these 
were prescription ones. The wind blew her 
blond hair so that it looked like a fine mist 
around her face. A young man in a tweed coat 
gave her a brief intense look as he passed. 
Priscilla swung her bag by a gold chain as we 
walked. 

“The job I have now is in fashion publicity. 
It’s a rat race but I like it. I guess I’m not quite 
so eager anymore. I want to write but I really 
don’t have anything to say—yet.” 

The hairdresser was two blocks away. I gave 
Priscilla my telephone number and she tore off 
a corner of her magazine and printed a number 
on it. “It’s my office,” she explained. “I wish 
you’d have lunch with me sometime.” She 
smiled and bolted into the hairdresser’s. 


Priscilla Denton had become a career girl 
in New York like all the other eager young 
women who descend on the city from college. 
The bantered label “career girl” is their badge 
of membership in the’ American business 
world. Usually a career girl is from that select 
species in American society—the easily dis- 
tinguishable top layer of the middle class. A 
girl with this background, while not unusual, 
nevertheless is pleasantly conspicuous in New 
York. She is almost sure to have good teeth 
and shiny hair, a private-school drawl and a 
diploma from an Ivy League college. And 
though home may be Lake Forest or Green- 
wich or Milwaukee, she will have certain 
over-all characteristics that will stand out 


~ above regional variations. She will be bright, | — 


polished, responsive and easily gay. 
To most young women just out of college, 
New York is Continued on Page 152 
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Farewell, 
My 
Giants! 


A New Yorker looks back 

at the ups and downs of the ball club 
he loved for years, and tells 

San Franciscans of the glories— 


and tragedies—that are the lot of Giants fans 


by Roger Angell 


@ The End of the World came on the after- 
noon of Monday, August 19, 1957. Meeting 
that day in an office at 100 West 42nd Street 
in New York, the Board of Directors of the 
National Exhibition Company voted, 8 to 
1, to move the company’s operations west- 
ward the following spring. It was a funny 
way for the world to end: no trumpets, no 
clap of thunder, no fireball—just a brief 
announcement of the vote by a plump, pin- 
striped businessman named Horace C. 
Stoneham. “The Giants,” he said, “will 
move to San Francisco next year.” 

I can’t believe it. 

All these months since the world ended, 
and I still can’t believe it. Me, a Giants fan 
and therefore accustomed to believing any- 
thing. 

But enough of that. J am not going to 
mourn here—not much, anyway—and I 
am certainly not going to detail the sad 
circumstances leading up to The End: 
sloth, pride, neglect, T.V., the lack of a 
good right-handed starter. I think it is bet- 
ter for me, a shade in limbo, to tell the in- 
habitants of the bright new world that has 
just been reborn in California what the 
maddening, tragic, triumphant, lovely old 
world was like. What it meant, in short, to 
be alive, to be young and a Giants fan. 

Right now, at the beginning of a fresh 
baseball season, I’m sure these children of 
the newborn world are expecting glory. 
Well, there will be glory, if they can learn 
to wait for it. But I wonder if they are ex- 
pecting the rest—the glooms, the steady in- 
between years of heartbreak, and the door 
of disaster that suddenly slams in your 
face. I wonder if they even know the value 
of what they have inherited. Certainly it 
doesn’t look like much right now: a sixth- 
place club with no immediate prospects of 
improvement. Do they know that this 
shabby article is the most successful club in 
the modern history of the National League; 
that its fifteen pennants since 1900 consti- 
tute a record surpassed only by the Yan- 
kees;and that for the better part of two dec- 
ades this team stood astride all baseball 
like—well, like a giant? And certainly they 
don’t know, poor innocents, that their 
Giants also hold the undisputed champion- 
ship for hard luck—for losing ball games 
and pennants and championships in bitter, 
hair-tearing, unimaginable misadventures. 
Somebody will have to tell them, and it 
might as well be me. 


I don’t propose to spend much time here 
on the story of the old, old Giants—those 
19th Century franchise struggles and the 
National League’s skirmishings with the 
American Association, the Players League, 
and the upstart American League. For the 
record, let it be noted that the National 
League New York club was born in 1883, 
that it was first known as the “New Yorks,” 


and that it played on a polo field on the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 110th Street. 
Let it be known that it was a good club, 
which won championships in 1888 and 1889 
and included such national idols as catcher 
Buck Ewing, infielder John Montgomery 
Ward, and pitcher Smiling Mickey Welch. 
The club acquired its immortal name in 
1885, when Manager Jim Mutrie, an ele- 
gant gentleman who always wore a stove- 
pipe hat, sprang up during an exciting rally 
by his team and shouted, “My big fellows! 
My giants!” Mutrie also had the habit of 
circling the field in a horse-drawn carriage 
before a game and shouting to the spec- 
tators, ““Who are the people? ... We are 
the people!’ The fans loved it. 

But the real story begins in 1900 and 
1902, with the arrival of the two greatest 
Giants of them all. The first, of course, was 
Christy Mathewson; the second, of course, 
was John J. McGraw. They were an ill- 
matched pair. Mathewson, the pitcher, was 
a handsome, clean-cut, gentle young man 
who had graduated from Bucknell Col- 
lege—a rarity in those days, when most 
ballplayers were semiliterate roughnecks. 
He rarely smoked, never drank, never 
played ball on Sundays and remained 
throughout his career a favorite subject for 
pep talks by evangelists and Y.M.C.A. 
directors. 

McGraw, on the other hand, was already 
infamous when he came to the Giants as 
manager. He had been the loudest, rowdi- 
est, most hated member of the rowdy, 
hated Baltimore Orioles—a little third base- 
man with a face like a fist, a foul tongue 
and a reputation for swinging at um- 
pires. He would do anything to win, even 
if it meant hooking his fingers through the 
belt of a base runner who was breaking for 
home after a fly to the outfield. McGraw 
didn’t change as a manager. He cursed, 
stormed, split umpires’ lips and fought 
everyone—fans, managers, his front office, 
league presidents, rival players and his own 
players—with only one object in mind: 
winning. 

For thirty years he exerted more direct 
control over his team thanany othermanager 
before or since. With the aid of only one 
scout, Dick Kinsella, he unearthed and 
signed scores of the greatest players the 
game has seen. He conducted most of his 
own trades. He even became a part-owner 
of the Giants. From 1902 to 1932, when he 
retired, he demanded nothing of his players 
except winning baseball. I didn’t see him 
until close to the end of his tenure, but I 
remember him ‘vividly—a stout, white- 
haired, red-faced Irishman in a heavy 
sweater, who sat in one corner of the dug- 
out and stared out at the field with a surly 
expression that said, ““Win. Win.” 

Under McGraw and with Mathewson 
the Giants Continued on Page 84 
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THE LEADER of the Giants during the years they 
dominated all baseball was John J. McGraw. An angry, 
brilliant despot, “Little Napoleon”’ called all plays, con- 
ducted his own trades, and fought umpires, executives, 
players and fans in his burning determination to win. In 


his 30-year tenure (1902-°32), the club won ten pennants. 


THE PITCHER who raised the Giants to their loftiest 
heights was the immortal Christy Mathewson. A national 
idol in his time, handsome, gentle Matty refused to 
play ball on Sunday, never drank or cursed, and racked 
up better than 20 victories for 12 consecutive seasons. 
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Continued from Page 82 started winning 
at once. Matty had not been famous as a 
pitcher, and had even been used in the out- 
field and at first base in 1902. McGraw put 
him on the mound and kept him there, and 
from 1903 through 1914 Mathewson won 
3033; 31, 22; 247373 25, 275:26, 234.25,.and 
24 games. His all-time records include 1017s 
World Seriesinnings pitched, and four World 
Series shutouts. Three of these came in the 
World Series of 1905, in which the Giants 
beat the Athletics, four games to one, all 
five games being shutouts. All in all, 
Mathewson won 373 games (including one 
for the Cincinnati Reds in 1916), a figure 
that ties him with Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander for the most victories by a National 
Leaguer. 

Matty’s most famous pitch was his 
“‘fadeaway’’—a pitch that broke the 
“wrong way” for a right-handed pitcher: 
in toward a right-handed batter—but most 
old-time players agree that Mathewson, 
when he cut loose, was as fast as any pitcher 
in the game, even as fast as Walter Johnson. 

But the awesome Giants of 1904-1917 
were no one-man team. In addition to 
Mathewson, there -was Iron Man Joe 
McGinnity, who earned his name by pitch- 
ing both ends of a double-header on five 
different occasions (three times he won 
both games), and another great pitcher, 
Rube Marquard, who won nineteen straight 
games in 1912. There were stars like out- 
fielder Turkey Mike Donlin; second base- 
man Laughing Larry Doyle, who spoke for 
every baseball-mad youth in the country 
when he said, “It’s great to be young and a 
Giant!”’; the talented but ill-fated Fred 
Merkle; and later on, George Burns, ‘““The 
Almost Perfect Outfielder’’; and infielder 
Buck Herzog, who once fought a formal, 
bare-knuckled duel, complete with seconds, 
with Ty Cobb in a Daiias hotel room 
(Herzog flattened Cobb with his first 
punch, but Cobb got up and gave Herzog 
a terrible thrashing). And, by way of con- 
trast, there was Bugs Raymond. 

Raymond was a pitcher some of the 
time, but a drinker almost all the time. 
McGraw even hired a keeper for him, but 
to no avail. One day at the Polo Grounds, 
McGraw handed a ball to Raymond during 
a game and told him to go out to the bull 
pen and warm up. An inning or two later, 
he called Bugs into the game and discoy- 
ered, to his astonishment, that the pitcher 
was pie-eyed. Raymond had walked out of 
the park and into a bar across the street, 
where he had traded the ball for whisky. 

It is almost impossible for any follower 
of the polite game currently called baseball 
to understand the bitterness, the rivalries, 
the fights and the passion that surrounded 
the game in the first dozen years of this cen- 
tury. The manager and players of every 
other club in both leagues dreamed and 
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BILL TERRY, first baseman, terrified 
pitchers for a decade, hitting .401 in 1930 
and running up a lifetime average of .341. In 
1932 he succeeded McGraw as manager, 
won a world’s championship a year later. 


MEL OTT joined the Giants at 17, set six 
lifetime league records, bashed 511 homers. 


CARL HUBBELL won the big ones so often. 
he was called “The Meal Ticket.”’ He, Ott 
and Terry are all in baseball’s Hall of Fame. 


waited only for the chance to play against 
the Giants and beat them. The Giants had 
full-fledged rivalries with the Pirates, the 
Dodgers, the Athletics, the Red Sox and, 
most of all, with the Chicago Cubs. The 
Giants won pennants in 1904, 1905, 1911, 
1912 and 1913; the Cubs, managed by 
Frank Chance and led by the great second- 
base combination of Joe Tinker and Johnny 
Evers, won in 1906, 1907, 1908 and 1910. 

The violence of early baseball was never 
more evident than in the play-off game in 
1908 between the Giants and Cubs, who 
had finished the season in a tie. It was 
played at the Polo Grounds and drew the 
biggest crowd the game had ever seen. Cub 
players received dozens of letters threaten- 
ing to kill them if they showed up on the 
field. Before the game, fans with and with- 
out tickets fought outside the park; they 
set fire to one section of the outfield fence 
and broke down another in their efforts to 
get in. The fire department had to use hoses 
to drive away other spectators who had 
seated themselves on the elevated tracks 
just outside the fence. 

Throughout the game there were screams 
of abuse for each Cub batter, and fans 
threw hats, bottles, newspapers and fruit at 
any Cub player who tried to catch a fly 
near the stands. When the game was over 
and the Cubs had won, 4-2, the visitors 
broke for the dressing rooms on the dead 
run, to escape instant destruction. A few of 
them were caught and beaten by the mob, 
and one was actually knifed. 

It should come as no surprise that the 
Giants lost this game, for the club already 
was beginning to display its bitter, perverse 
genius for losing the tough ones. This sad, 
doomed theme reappears, in dozens of sub- 
tle symphonic variations, through the long 
epic of the Giants. It is first heard, pianis- 
simo, in 1906, when the Giants won 96 and 
lost 56—enough to win a pennant in almost 
any year—and yet finished a terrible second, 
a full twenty games behind the Cubs. The 
theme thunders out, crescendo, during the 
Giants-Cubs game of September 23, 1908— 
the day of “the Merkle boner.” 

Accounts still differ as to exactly what 
happened that afternoon, but essentially, 
these are the facts. Fighting tooth and nail 
for the league lead, the teams were tied 1-1 
at the Polo Grounds, with the Giants at 
bat in the bottom of the ninth inning. Two 
out; Moose McCormick on third, Fred 
Merkle at first, Al Bridwell at bat. Bridwell 
singled to center, McCormick scored, and 
Merkle, seeing the fans pour onto the field, 
took a few’steps toward second, stopped, 
and started for the clubhouse. Johnny 
Evers, playing second for the Cubs, stood 
his ground and yelled, ‘““The ball! Gimme 


the ball!’ Most observers who saw that 


game agree that Evers never did get that 
ball. Thrown wild to the infield, it disap- 


peared in the scuffle of the jubilant fans; 
Joe McGinnity of the Giants later swore 
that he had captured it and thrown it into 
the stands. But eventually a ball was pro- 
duced and thrown to Evers, who stepped on 
second and looked defiantly at umpire 
Hank O’Day. “Yer out!” O’Day yelled. 
“Runner forced at second. The run doesn’t 
count.” 

- The field could not be cleared, the game 
was never resumed, and was called a tie. 
_ Eventually, as I have told, the Cubs won the 

playoff game at the end of the season, and 
with it, the pennant. McGraw remained 
bitter about the Merkle game to the end of 
his days, and John T. Brush, the owner of 
the Giants, had a medal struck for each of 
his players that read, “The Real. Cham- 
pions—1908.”’ 

And now that the theme is familiar, listen 
for it in these later movements. The Giants 
lost the 1911 World Series to the Athletics 
on Frank Baker’s two homers. But a year 
later, in the deciding game of the 1912 
World Series, the Giants led the Red Sox, 
2-1, in the tenth inning, with Matty pitch- 
ing. Then Fred Snodgrass muffed a simple 
fly in center field for a two-base error. Harry 
Hooper flied out, but the next man walked. 
Tris Speaker then lifted an easy pop foul 
between first and home, but the ineffable 
Merkle allowed it to drop between him and 
the catcher. Speaker quickly singled for one 
run, and a moment later the series went to 
the Red Sox on a long fly ball that scored 
the winning run. 

Pause now’to note that the 1916 Giants 
opened the season by winning just two out 

_ of their first fifteen games, then won twenty- 
six games in a row—and still managed to 
finish only fourth. And now, once again, 
comes the last game of another World 
Series—that of 1917, against the White 
Sox. In the fourth inning, with the Sox’ 
Eddie Collins on third base, a White Sox 
batter hit a chopper to the Giant pitcher, 
Benton. Collins was trapped between third 
and home, and the Giant catcher, Rariden, 
moved up the line toward third. The pitcher 
threw to third baseman Heinie Zimmerman, 
and Collins suddenly broke past Rariden 
and won the “footrace” with Zimmerman 
to the plate with what proved to be, again, 
the deciding run. 


Before we go on with our tragical-comi- 
cal tale (and Continued on Page 159 


WILLIE MAYS, the nonpareil center fielder, 
hitter, base-stealer, slugger and all-around 
phenomenon, is pictured here in one of his best- 
known “impossible” feats—snaring Vic Wertz’s 
mighty smash in the first game of the 1954 World 
Series. The Cleveland Indians never seemed to 
recover after this catch, losing in four straight 
games, but Giant fans knew this was only the kind 
of play Willie had been pulling off right along. 
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Eighth of a HOLIDAY Series: 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


Decorating the table for an informal 
dinner on the terrace of her Alabama home, 
Mrs. Marion Oates Leiter chooses 

a black ensemble: gabardine slacks and 

a cashmere cardigan adorned 

with antique embroidered appliqué. 


For town she wears a suit 
designed for her by 
Givenchy. It is 

a lightweight sand-hued 
tweed, with buttoned 
flaps on both front and 
back of the box coat. 


Beneath a portrait of her mother, herself, 

and their nurse, Mrs. Leiter's black silk taffeta 
cocktail dress is highlighted by 

a georgette insert below the neckline, 

and a diamond-and-pear! spray. Her black 
satin shoes have rhinestone buttons. 


With a Southern Accent 


® Womanly elegance, like many other facets of the South, is ex- 
pressed with a special regional accent. The tradition supporting it is 
one of the foundations of Southern life: that women are ideally 
beautiful, overflowing with charm, and rather helpless. 

Mrs. Marion Oates Leiter is among the most fashionable daugh- 
ters of a modernized version of this ideal South. At her gracious 
family home, Belvoir, in Montgomery, she carries on the way of life 
established by her Alabama forebears, including a governor of the 
state, its first chief justice, and a colonel in the Confederate Army. 

Like all women with the most mature fashion sense, Mrs. Leiter 
has a number of personal idiosyncrasies about her clothes. She loves 
black and wears it everywhere, even on the golf course where she 
feels it is especially effective combined with white. She owns only 
two hats, both classic berets: she will not wear suéde; she dislikes 
short evening dresses. 

Her choice of clothes, based as it is on a great tradition, enhances 
both her Southern manner of life and her own interests and person- 
ality, combining the general and the specific. For fashion means con- 
forming to the conventional style, and it fully succeeds only when 


infused with a streak of provocative nonconformity. THE END 
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This bright and fanciful outdoor costume 
superimposes a rose-and-white cotton 

apron on a blue-and-white cotton dirndl skirt. 
Over the white peasant blouse 

Mrs. Leiter wears a black linen bodice. 


The classical inspiration of the Old South is revived in the gracefully falling 

lines of this chiffon evening dress. Harem skirting at the back prevents excessive fullness, 
and a billowing scarf balances the single-shoulder draping. Mrs. Leiter stands 

on the grounds of Belvoir, her home in Montgomery, Alabama. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 
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THE 
LEGEND 
OF 


DODGE 
CITY 


by Jack Schaefer 


Buffalo hunters, Indian fighters, 
ratlroad gangs and cowboys — 
brawling and spree-bent—made this one of 


the Old West's wildest towns 


@ If the Missouri River did not take 
a rough bite out of the upper-right- 
hand corner, Kansas would be an 
almost perfect rectangle. Regard it 
as one and quarter it, making four 
matching smaller rectangles. In the 
center of the southwest quarter, give 
or take a few miles, meaningless in 
those distances, is the town with 
the big name which considers that 
southwest quarter its own private 
kingdom—Dodge City. 

The rest of Kansas is Kansas, 
sober and industrious and definitely 
Midwestern. That southwest quarter 
is still Kansas but with a difference: 
less population and more wide-open 
spaces; land a bit more rugged and 
more various and more arid and 
people a bit more of the same; the 
whole slipping in terrain and temper 
into Western as opposed to Mid- 
western ways. And that southwest 
quarter, through its politicians and 
officials and newspapers, often 
makes more noise operating, as 
publisher Jess Denious of the 
Dodge City Daily Globe blandly 
admits, on the squeaky-wheel prin- 
ciple—that the wheel which squeaks 
the loudest usually gets the most 
grease. . 


Drive into Dodge City (U.S. 50-S 
slices straight through east-west) 
and you are in a modern commu- 
nity, Midwest-slipping-into-West 
style. Old streets whose old brick 
pavement is giving way to modern 
resurfacing are lined with modern 
stores. Great grain elevators soar 
upward, asserting with serene au- 
thority that this is the center of the 
world’s largest hard-winter-wheat 
producing area. Its mazes of cor- 
rals and sales buildings proclaim 
that this is the world’s largest feeder- 
stock market. The Dodge City area 
calmly takes for granted feeder lots 
capable of accommodating more 
than 10,000 head each, with equip- 
ment so ultramodern that to any 
old-time cowboy it looks like auto- 
matic gadgetry out of Buck Rogers. 
The combination of grain elevators 
and stockyards points to an inter- 
esting modern development. The 
area’s farmer-ranchers plant winter 
wheat and when the green shoots 
are showing turn cattle in for weeks 
of fine pasturing—and still harvest 
a fair crop of grain in the good years. 

Railroad clatter drifts through 
town as Santa Fe and Rock Island 
freights take on cargoes. There are 
flurries of activity at the Santa Fe 
station (this is on the main line) 
when the high-level El Capitan and 
the sleek Chief and the sleeker Super- 
Chief glide to scheduled stops. The 
growing dairy industry is represented 
by Southwest Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation trucks with their lettered 


legend: “‘All that we have we owe 
to udders.” Out at the Municipal 
Airport service is provided for a 
surprising number of private planes. 
A well-equipped, new city audi- 
torium stands ready for all kinds of 
show business and sports and civic 
doings. St. Mary of the Plains Col- 
lege finds ample elbowroom in its 
impressive home recently built to 
replace the old academy destroyed 
by a stray Kansas tornado. Dodge 
City College, offering two years of 
accredited college work, shares quar- 
ters with the senior high school in a 
fine new expanse of buildings. 

Every Labor Day weekend, the 
town plays host to the 100-mile 
National Motorcycle Rally. Good- 
weather months are further enliv- 
ened by the annual Great Southwest ~ 
Free Fair and by the annual Boot 
Hill Fiesta. During the summer the 
Dodge City Cowboy Band, first and 
most famous of the booted and big- 
hatted bands that have blossomed 
all through the western Midwest, 
gives weekly concerts in the modern 
shell facing the entrance of Wright 
Park. 

Yes, there stands Dodge City, 
spang in the center of that south- 
west quarter of Kansas, and of its 
own wheat-and-cattle empire that is 
breaking out nowadays with in- 
creasing industrialism, in spots, a 
lively modern community with all 
the modern trimmings and proud 
of them, eyes on the future and the 
main modern chance. 

And yet Dodge City remembers 
its past. It remembers this not alone 
with its Boot Hill Museum, perched 
atop what remains of the most 
famous little hill west of Boston, or 
with the Beeson Museum, named 
for that all-around goodman, cow- 
boy, sheriff, musician, cattleman, 
businessman, legislator, who could 
have been called Mr. Dodge City 
in the early days and who, in the 
tradition of his breed, bounced at 
last to his death from the back of a 
bucking horse. It remembers this 
not only for the tourist money such 
remembering, properly exploited, 
can and does bring into town. 

Dodge City remembers its past as 
something still flickeringly alive in 
the present. It tries, consciously and 
deliberately, to hold to some of the 
spirit and the flavorings of its ram- 
bunctious openhanded youth. The 
pressures of modern times are grad- 
ually smothering this. But Dodge 
City tries. 

That is as much a matter of atti- 
tude as anything else, a feeling in the 
air, an overtone caught in conversa- 
tions. Its people have an awareness 
and appreciation of the past and 
their town’s beginnings rare now- 
adays even in newer communities. 


Modern lawman. Marshal of Dodge City to- 
day is Ramon K. House, who, in the interests 
of tradition, wears authentic cowboy garb 
along with a pair of matched .45s. Marshal 
House is a career police officer, having grad- 
uated from the F.B.I. National Academy in 
Washington and the Southern Police Institute 
of Louisville. His hobby is training horses. 


Old-time lawmen. The man credited with pac- 
ifying Dodge City, helped by an assortment of 
deputies, was Wyatt Earp. One such group was 
(standing, from left): W. H. Harris, Luke Short, 
Bat Masterson; (seated) Charles E. Bassett, the 
notorious Earp, M. C. Clark and Neil Brown, 
Earp’s most effective method was to lash 
out with his gun barrel, ask questions later. 


That awareness is summed, sym- 
bolized, in two simple statements 
set into the bases of two simple 
statues. One is of a gaunt longhorn. 
My trails have become your high- 
ways. The other is of a trail-worn 
cowboy: On the ashes of my camp- 
fire this city is built. Dodge City has 
a past to remember. 


There was a river crossing, a ford, 
before there was a town—the storied 
Cimarron Crossing of the Arkansas 
River on the old Santa Fe Trail. 
Here at the crossing the trail di- 
vided. The northern route continued 
along the Arkansas into Colorado 
and dropped down over Raton Pass 
into New Mexico. The southern, 
shorter but more hazardous route, 
angled sharply southwest from the 
crossing toward the Cimarron River 
through the dangerous Indian na- 
tions to enter New Mexico through 
the Texas panhandle. There, at the 
crossing, the wagon trains of the 
traders, going and coming, used to 
halt for rest and repairs and re- 
cruiting. 

There was a fort before there was 
a town. In 1864 Maj. Gen. G. M. 
Dodge established a military camp 
a few miles east and downriver from 
the crossing. The following year he 
contributed his name when the 
camp became a formal fort. Three 
years later, 1868, a presidential 
declaration created the Fort Dodge 
reservation—and determined the 
exact townsite. Liquor could not be 
sold on the reservation. Five miles 
west of the post buildings, on the 
river and the exact edge of the reser- 
vation, a small group of tents and 
dugouts quickly sprouted, dedi- 
cated to the business of supplying 
some food and much whisky to the 
soldiers. It claimed the ambitious 
name of Buffalo City. 

By 1872 the Santa Fe rail line was 
approaching fast and a town com- 
pany was formed, with officers from 
the fort and enterprising civilians. 
Active among them was Col. Rich- 
ard I. Dodge, then commander of 
the fort, who would make a name 
for himself as an author with fat 
volumes of contemporary data on 
the plains and their animal and 
Indian inhabitants. Local accounts 
state that the town took its name 
from him. Perhaps. But the name 
Dodge was already established be- 
fore the colonel arrived. 

By September of that year the rail- 
head was there. With a whoop and 
a rush and a holler Buffalo City 
became Dodge City—in popular 
parlance simply Dodge—and burst 
into full-blown bustling being. 

The first name should have been 
kept. The buffalo established the 
town; the buffalo and the railroad. 


This was the brief explosive period 
when the slaughter of the herds was 
in full swing. The town was deep in 
the buffalo country. It now had 
direct rail connections eastward. By 
time the last spike of the railhead 
was driven and a boxcar rolled up 
to serve as a station office, it was 
already headquarters of the buffalo 
hunters—and a tougher, higher- 
smelling, freer-spending army of 
professional killers never swarmed 
over the good earth. 

Dodge outfitted them all—killers, 
skinners and freighters. Dodge pro- 
vided their entertainment. Dodge 
shipped the hides and some of the 
meat. Unbelievably booming, it 
could barely keep up with the busi- 
ness. Out following the herds were 
men like Tom Nixon who killed 
2173 buffalo in a few days over one 
month, Brick Bond, who once shot 
1500 in seven days and regularly 
kept fifteen skinners busy. In town 
were men like Eugene LeCompt, 
hide buyer, who strolled the main 
street with pockets of cash, ready to 
buy as the piled wagons rolled into 
view. Bob Wright and his partner, 
Charles Rath, only one firm among 
many, shipped 200,000 hides that 
first winter and, as a sideline, 200 
carloads of hindquarters and two 
more of tongues. 

The big money, as usual, was 
being made back East. But plenty 
was still playing around Dodge. An 
experienced hunter could average a 
hundred dollars a day. The town 
resembled a mining-strike camp— 
short on supplies, long on cash. Al- 
most everyone had money “‘to throw 
at the birds.” A quarter was the 
smallest change most people both- 
ered to handle. 


The buffalo established Dodge 
and made it boom—as long as they 
lasted. By 1877 only a few scattered 
herds were left. Dodge subsided 
some, not much. It was acquiring 
other reasons for existence. It was 
the end of a division for the Santa 
Fe with shops and roundhouse. It 
was becoming a distribution point 
for military supplies for the south- 
western territories. It was also 
edging into the cattle business. 

As long as the buffalo held out, 
cattle meant little to Dodge City. 
Other Kansas towns eastward on 
the rail lines were handling the trail 
herds streaming north out of Texas. 
Dodge shipped a meagre 300 steers 
in 1874, a few thousand more over 
the next few years. Then, just as the 
buffalo were becoming extinct, the 
Kansas legislature, under pressure 
from the farmers and settlements in 
the eastern part of the state, moved 
the quarantine line against Texas 

Continued on Page 102 
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Big twosome at Williams— 

Pres. James P. Baxter and campus bigwig 
Gary Shortlidge—ponder the words 
of James A. Garfield (Williams, 1856): 
**A university is a student on 

one end of a log and Mark Hopkins 
[Williams, 1824] on the other.” 
Opposite, a Little Three 

trio reveals individuality of attire as 
well as favored sports: squash, 
baseball and lacrosse. From 

left; Bob McKelvey, Montclair, New 
Jersey; Jack Close, Glen Ridge, 

New Jersey; and Michael 

Dively, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


New Englan ds 


LITTLE THREE 


Nearly everybody in the country 
is talking about education 

these days and 

what's wrong with it; 

but Williams, Amherst and 
Wesleyan know that 


their kind of education is right 
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by Stephen Birmingham 


e@ I went to a small college in New England. In the freshman-sopho- 
more rope pull across the Green River, it was pleasant to know by 
name nearly every member of the class on my side of the river, plus 
nearly every member of the class on the other. And to know, by name 
or.at least by reputation, most of the juniors and seniors too. The 
Green River is a little river, certainly no more than forty feet across. It 
flows alongside a little Massachusetts town named Williamstown, 
whose population hovers around 7000 people. In Williamstown is 
Williams College, whose population hovers around 1000 male stu- 
dents, plus around 100 male teachers. Williams is the college of which 
President Garfield (Williams, 1856) spoke when he said, ‘‘A university 
is a student on one end of a logand Mark Hopkins [Williams, 1824] on 
the other.” At Williams, the number of professors and students is 
small. The log is short, but it is sturdy. 

Williams is one of the Little Three, the other two being Amherst 
College (pronounced “‘Amerst,” the “h”’ is always silent), in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, and Wesleyan University, in Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. Why the Little Three are called the Little Three, why they are 
traditionally set apart from other small New England men’s colleges 
such as Bowdoin, Trinity and Tufts, is uncertain. The title probably 
stems from an early athletic conference. But these triplets are always 
thought of as being distinct, and they think of themselves as being 
distinct from any other group of colleges in the East, or, for that mat- 
ter, in the world. The Little Three are sometimes referred to as the 


Little Ivy League (sometimes, more Continued on Page 92 
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Continued from Page 90 cruelly, as the Dwarf Ivy League or 
the Potted Ivy League). Since these tags imply that Amherst, Williams 
and Wesleyan are merely pale imitations of the Big Three Ivy League 
colleges—Yale, Harvard and Princeton—I suspect that the tags origi- 
nated on big Ivy League campuses. The Little Three are not in the Ivy 
League. They are in a different league, in more ways than one. 

I asked a Yale man recently what he thought the difference was be- 
tween the Little Three and the Big Three. He replied, with, to me, 
typical Yale swagger, ‘“The Big Three are older and bigger. The Little 
Three are smaller and newer. Otherwise, the Little Three are fairly 
reasonable facsimiles of the Big Three.” He is correct in the first part 
of his statement. The Little Three are newer, though all three are 
healthily into their second centuries, and they are certainly smaller. 
But to call them tiny facsimiles of the. bigger colleges is incorrect. 
Nothing could be farther from the fact. 

By this I don’t mean that you can tell a Williams man about a mile 
away; you can’t. You can’t tell a Harvard man about a mile away 
either, nor a man from Colby, Villanova, Duke, Middlebury or the 
University of Virginia. Eastern college dress is now standardized and I 
for one am glad, since it eliminates any need for identification. Yale 
men may discuss the individuality of J. Press tailoring, but a fair 
replica of a J. Press suit may be purchased at the House of Walsh in 
Williamstown, Camp’s in Middletown and innumerable stores in New 
York, including the great-granddaddy of them all, Brooks Brothers. 

It is when you enter the campuses of Williams, Wesleyan and Am- 
herst that you know you are in some place special. You know you are 
not ata miniature Yale or Harvard. You know you are not in a suburb 
of Kansas City, either, or on a hill in Berkeley, California. You will 
see no cyclotron, no skyscraper Hoover Library. You may see, in fact, 
very little, for a curious thing about the campuses of the Little Three is 
the lack of “‘campus” appearance. It is difficult to tell where the col- 
leges of Wesleyan, Amherst and Williams begin, and where the towns 
of Middletown, Amherst and Williamstown leave off. Motorists com- 
monly pull up alongside the Williams administration building and ask, 
“Which way to Williams College?” The colleges are so integrated with 
their surroundings that they are as hard to spot as a partridge in an 
autumn thicket. ; 

Architecturally, many of the college buildings have a sort of pro- 
tective coloration. Some are made-over homes. ‘“‘Who lives in that at- 
tractive house?” a visitor to Wesleyan might ask, and discover that the 
“house” is Wesleyan’s Davison Art Center. The elm-shaded village 
green of Amherst town blends effortlessly into the elm-shaded green of 
Amherst College. (A new man on the college-maintenance crew 
mowed the lawn of a private residence thinking it was college prop- 
erty.) Williamstown’s Spring Street leads you past a drugstore, a 
dentist’s office, a dry-cleaning establishment, an antique shop and, 
suddenly, a building which emits sounds of a gymnasium. At S.M.U. 
or Stanford, one gets the feeling of a college that was built with a 
theme, or at least an architectural period in mind—whether Adobe 
Romanesque or Motel Modern. Williams, Wesleyan and Amherst de- 
rive their charms from their variety. Their buildings reflect the grab 
bag of architectural history, as well as the whims of individual donors. 
Gray-stone Gothic stands next to red-brick Georgian; stained-glass 
windows look out on sliding Thermopane; gargoyles ogle gingerbread. 
And yet, somehow, the various concoctions are pleasing to the eye. At 
least the Little Three man finds them so. 


Fraternity parties enliven Christmas week. 
At Wesleyan, Peter Funk, Eclectic, monopolizes 
Anne Wells, of Smith College Choir. 


International-relations seminars at Wesleyan 

are kept informal by Prof. Sigmund 

Neumann; the teacher-student ratio at Little Three 
colleges averages one to ten. 


Candlelight date at Williamstown. Norman Walker, 
Williams football end, dines Hansy 
Van Andel of Scheveningen, Netherlands. 


Daylight stint. Michael Naess studies 

in a freshman dormitory at Amherst. Compared 
to the lush quarters of Yale, for 

instance, Little Three rooms are pleasantly untidy. 


“Don’t send my boy to Harvard,” the dying mother said. ““Don’t 
send my boy to Harvard! I’d rather see him dead!”’ Precisely where the 
dying mother wished her son sent instead of Harvard depends, of 
course, on where you sing the song. And though my own feelings are 
somewhat less impassioned, I think it is right to say don’t send your 
boy to Columbia, Penn or any other large college, if he wants to go to 
a small one. 

Some people prefer dining in cozy, candlelit restaurants to evenings 
at the Stork Club. Some people enjoy a cottage by a Maine lake more 
than a suite in a Florida hotel. There are, actually, some who would 
rather go canoeing than steer a yacht. People like this, who do not in- 
sist on life’s pleasures being delivered to them in giant helpings, are 
more likely to choose small colleges than big ones. Perhaps the Little 
Three personality is an agoraphobe; too much space, too much size, 
makes him a little apprehensive. Perhaps towns like Williamstown and 
Amherst, nestled there in the hills, make a young man feel warm and 
sheltered. It is certainly true that visitors from the great educational 
mills of the Middle West and West find the campuses of the Little 
Three quite cramped. “I couldn’t stand it,” a U.C.L.A. senior said 
after visiting Amherst. “‘I’d feel as though I were going to school ina 
doll house. Everything’s in miniature. I get the feeling that if 1 moved 
around I’d break something.” 

A young man occasionally selects a small college because he fears 
he would be lost in the shuffle in a bigger place. He would rather be a 
big fish in a small pond, and so forth. This may not be a commend- 
able attitude, but is it any less commendable than the attitude of the 
Yale student who told me he liked Yale because he had been lost in the 
shuffle? “I’m anonymous here,” he told me. ‘“‘So I can get away with 
more.”’ It may be easier to be spotted as a lion at a little college, but it 
is also easier to be spotted as a loafer. A freshman who enters a Little 
Three college figuring to glide by without much work and gentleman’s 
C’s usually finds his plans have been discovered by the middle of the 
second week of classes. It is far from easy to be admitted to a Little 
Three college these days. For a freshman class that cannot exceed 250, 
it is not uncommon for a Little Three college to receive over 2000 
applications. 

A sounder reason for choosing a small college involves the kind of 
education one seeks. Does he prefer professors a desk’s width away 
from him? Or would he rather keep the distance of an auditorium? 
Don’t send him to Williams, Amherst or Wesleyan if he prefers the 
latter. Each Little Three college has one instructor to about every ten 
students. And the Little Three do not believe, as many larger institu- 
tions do, in “padding” their faculty rosters with researchers, scholars- 
in-residence, or others who never remotely come in contact with stu- 
dents. Little Three faculty are working faculty—men like Prof. Arnold 
B. Arons of Amherst who is not only a scientist and scholar but who 
also has enough showmanship to keep his class in thermodynamics 
lively and interesting. 

Because of the faculty-to-student ratio, a class of twenty-five stu- 
dents is considered large and classes of only four or five are not un- 
usual. Classes frequently are held in professors’ homes, followed by a 
round of beer from professorial refrigerators. In fine weather, English 
46 may decide to dissect Chaucer outside under a tree. Rare is the 
Little Three professor who doesn’t know the full name of each of his 
students, and most of his problems too. Informality and friendliness 
characterize learning at the Little Three, for the colleges feel that the 
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Solemn note at Wesleyan: 

A novitiate kneels during ritual which 
makes him a member of the 

Eclectic Society, Phi Nu Theta, 

one of the country’s oldest 

local fraternities (1837). 

Gay note at Amherst (opposite) : 

an undergraduate 

quartet gathers at the Lord 

Jeff Inn and renders the 

college anthem 

beneath a portrait of its namesake— 
“a soldier of the king.” 
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closer the rapport between teacher and student, the better is likely to 
be the student’s understanding of the subject. 

Perhaps the most extreme opposite of Little Three-type education 
would be what happens when you listen to California’s Dr. Frank 
Baxter lecture on Shakespeare from a TV screen. Here, because you 
can’t ask Doctor Baxter a question when something puzzles you, edu- 
cation becomes merely a process of memorizing. (There are plenty of 
big-college lecturers who are forced, by the size of the hall, to have a 
no-questions rule.) The Little Three maintain that learning of this sort 
can just as easily be got from a correspondence course. They stress 
understanding which comes from close contact between the learner and 
the learned, from Socratic give and take, from Professor Hopkins and 
the log. 

In the present controversy over education in the United States, the 
Little Three stress balance. They plan no drastic curricular changes 
that will swing the educational emphasis toward the sciences and 
shortchange the humanities. As Pres. James Phinney Baxter of Wil- 
liams says, ““We’ve been sweating increasing amounts of blood over 
the years to produce good scientists and good science teachers. And 
we’re going to continue to sweat blood. But we’re not going all over- 
board in one direction. As we build up our scientific departments and 
facilities, we'll balance this by placing greater emphasis on the humani- 
ties too.”” President Baxter personally feels that American education 
is deficient at the high-school level. “‘A student who’s been taking co- 
educational cooking at Alhambra High School in California isn’t 
much help to us,”’ he said. All three presidents—Baxter, Charles W. 
Cole of Amherst and Victor L. Butterfield of Wesleyan—point out 
that, in proportion to their numbers, small liberal-arts colleges have 
produced more of the major scientists working in the United States to- 
day than have the big state universities, or even the technical schools. 

One result of their educational philosophy has been that Williams, 
Amherst and Wesleyan have been Continued on Page 96 
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CARAVAN TOURS 
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EUROPE 
B17: 


11 COUNTRIES 
ALL EXPENSE=PERSONALLY ESCORTED 
26 Days from New York—Featuring 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS and 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP. (BOAC) 


April 7 $838 July 1 $977 Aug. 17 $950 
May 13 $882 July 6 $977 Aug. 23 $922 
May 28 $891 July 16 $977 Aug. 31 $908 
dune 3 $930 July 22 $977 Sept. 7 $918 
June 10 $948 July 30 $977 Sept. 15 $838 
June 17 $952 Aug. 3 $952 Oct. 19 $817 
dune 22 $977 Aug. 14 $950 


NOTE: These prices are based on the newly announced economy class air fares and are 
subject, at this printing date, to government approval. 


SPECIAL TOUR FEATURES: 


Tour price includes round trip economy class air fares, all transportation throughout Europe, all 
hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transfers and even tips. 

PROFESSIONAL TOUR DIRECTOR conducts the entire European portion of the tour ... on 
hand at all times to make your trip more pleasant and memorable. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS—twin bedded rooms in comfortable hotels, conveniently located 
to the highlights of each city. More than half are First Class Hotels. 

DINING—In Europe, each meal will be a delightful adventure in continental dining. 

CARAVAN TOURS ideal for people traveling alone. Enjoy the companionship of congenial 
+9 meme sharing new sights and adventures. Each tour limited to 42 members. Later return 
if desired. 


TOUR HIGHLIGHTS... 


Visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France. 

ENGLAND, with its beautiful countryside awakening to Spring. LONDON, Heart of the British Empire, largest city 
in the world... Piccadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, Buckingham Palace, Fleet Street, Whitehall, London Bridge, West- 
minster Abbey, Big Ben, Houses of Parliament, Tower of London, Scotland Yard, No. 10 Downing Street. 

HOLLAND, land of quaint old dykes, windmills, tulips, wooden shoes, Hans Brinker and silver skates. The Hague, 
Peace Palace, Amsterdam with its tree-lined canals and romantic bridges, Rembrandt's house. 

BELGIUM, with its picturesque Ardennes district. Brussels, old world capital, Palace of Justice, King's Palace. 

LUXEMBOURG—capital of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, city of ruined medieval fortresses and palaces, 

GERMANY —scenic Moselle Valley; city of Koblenz; Rhine River; Rhine Valley with its ancient castles rich in leg- 
end. Heidelberg, setting for “The Student Prince," famous ruined Castle and the Old University; the Black Forest; 
Triberg, the cuckoo clock capital of the world. 

SWITZERLAND, Roof of the World. Lucerne, fashionable world resort; Swiss folklore; Spectacular Alps. 

LIECHTENSTEIN—the land that time forgot, 

AUSTRIA—Innsbruck, ancient capital of the Austrian Tyrol, high on the banks of the River Inn, city of ancient 
arcades and medieval streets, elaborate tomb of Maximilian. 

VENICE—FLORENCE. Sidetrip $29 extra. Venice, Grand Canal, St. Mark's Square, Doges' Palace, Bridge of 
Sighs. Florence . . . picturesque Italian hill towns. 

ITALY —the Dolomites, famed Brenner Pass. ROME—City of Centuries ... St. Peter's Square, St. Paul's Outside the 
Walls, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, Catacombs, Forum of the Caesars, Pagan Temple Pantheon, ruins of the blood 
stained Colosseum, enduring seven hills, Appian Way, Baths of Caracalla, Hadrian's Tomb, Temple of Neptune, 
Fountain of Moses. PISA—wth its famous Leaning Tower; seaport of Genoa. 

FRENCH RIVIERA—playground of four continents, yacation paradise of royalty. NICE, heart of the French 
Riviera, on the beautiful blue Mediterranean, lined with palm trees. 

MONACO—<a trip to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in this tiny country. See Grande Corniche, the great wind- 
ing road, 

FRANCE—Avignon, Lyon, Fontainebleau... PARIS, glittering gem of all Europe, sophisticated city of adventure. 
The Louvre, Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Arc de Triomphe, Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Eiffel Tower, Napoleon's 
Tomb, the Opera, Place de Bastille, Montmartre, Left Bank. 
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able to lick the teacher-shortage 
problem. Bigger and richer colleges 
are forever trying to rd small-col- 
lege faculties, but Little Three teach- 
ers seem to like it where they are. A 
Williams professor recently turned 
down an offer at a considerably 
higher salary because he feels that 
the intimacy of small classes, permit- 
ting him to witness at close hand the 
responsiveness of his students—to 
see the spark that he has placed 
catch fire—provides the greatest 
single joy of teaching. 


This is a pleasant way to go to 
college, but I hope I have not made 
it sound easy; the Little Three fresh- 
man whostarts off expecting it to be, 
soon finds himself gasping for air. 
Curricula differ among the three col- 
leges but, in general, the aim of each 
is to give the student well-rounded 
liberal-arts education. This means 
everything fromcalculusto harmony. 

For the first two years the student 
finds it virtually impossible to pick 
and choose his courses. Amherst, 
Wesleyan and Williams are colleges 

Continued on Page 98 


TRAVEL TIPS 


By Howard Creig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


HOLIDAY 


COLORFUL CITIZENS 
Q. “Are color photographs accepted for use in passports ?” 

M.R., Denver, Colo. 
@ The State Department now accepts color photographs for 
United States passports because color provides more accurate 
identification. Black-and-white prints are still accepted, but not 
if they are color-toned. General specifications for color photo- 
graphs are the same as for black ‘and white: two photographs ° 
taken within six months before application; not more than 
3”x3” nor less than 2}4”x2)4”; on thin, mountable paper; the 
pose full-face against a light background. Additional specifica- 
tions are that the photographer use a color process that will not 
fade or deteriorate for at least four years, and that the prints be 
capable of withstanding temperatures from 180° to 200° F. 


FOUR FEET TO FRANCE 


Q. “What are the regulations covering admittance of a pet dog to France and 
to other European countries ?” M. McD., Montreal, Que. 


@ The French governmentruling prohibiting entry of dogs and 
cats has been eased recently. Visitors from the United States and - 
Canada may now enter France with a dog or cat upon producing 
a certificate signed by an accredited veterinarian, stating that the 
animal is in good health and has been domiciled at the place of 
issue for six months (or from birth if less than six months), during 
which time there has been no rabies in the locality. 

Don’t plan on taking your dog to Great Britain, Ireland, 
Holland or the Scandinavian countries except on a lengthy visit. 
All require permits obtained in advance of entry and long 
quarantine periods on arrival: Britain, Ireland and Denmark, 
six months; Holland and Norway, two months; Sweden, six 
weeks or longer. Most other European countries require a cer- 
tificate of vaccination against rabies and a health certificate. 
Germany requires that the certificate be in German or in an of- 
ficially certified translation, and Italy requires your pet to be 
muzzled and on a leash. As the regulations change periodically, 
it is best to check with the pertinent consulates before you leave. 


TOURIST MANUAL 
Q. “Do you know of a compact booklet, preferably pocket-size, containing in- 
formation on European currency, tipping, customs regulations, etc. ?” 

G.C., Toledo, Ohio 
@ Try the passport-size, 130-page AMERICAN’S TOURIST MAN- 
UAL FOR Europe. It covers the subjects you ask about, as well 
as many others: foreign clothing sizes, health requirements, Eu- 
ropean language phrases and menu terms, metric-system 
equivalents, postage, cable and phone rates, tourist taxes, 
average temperatures, motoring data, principal sights, and 
includes a European gazetteer and a best-buys shopping guide. 
The manual is $1, postpaid, from Printing Consultants, Pub- 
lishers, Box 636, Federal Square, Newark 1, New Jersey. 
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NO DISTORTION EVEN AT 110 MPH! Test photo (above) proves new 


EXTREME SPEED HOUR-AFTER-HOUR causes “standing waves” in an ordi- 


nary tire (above). This distortion beats them up, often tears them to pieces. Silvertown 125 rides steady, shrugs off the thudding impact, heat and flexing of 
That’s why B.F.Goodrich —after testing hundreds of different cord angles, high-speed driving. B.F.Goodrich licked distortion by using special high-speed 
cord fabrics, treads—designed a tubeless, nylon-cord tire for open-road drivers! construction and 6 plies of nylon, instead of the usual 4. 


DRIVING WAS MEANT TO BE FUN! GET A SET OF SILVERTOWN 125s 
SOON AND STOP WORRYING ABOUT YOUR TIRES! 


Sve the B. F. Goodrich dealer in your neighborhood. He’ s listed in the Yellow Pages. B.F. Goodrich Tire Company, A Division of The B.F.Gusdrich Company. 
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Here’s music to match it! 


Blue? Once in a blue mood, an 
album like this. ‘'King'' Cole 
sings songs from his movie por- 
trayal of W. C. Handy. W993 


Wanderlust? Fred Waring and 
the Pennsylvanians make a re- 
freshing trip to the joys of 
timeproof ‘‘South Pacific.’ T992 


Wistful? Sympathetic ballads in 
the warm, throaty tones of an 
exciting new singer. Nelson 
Riddle’s orchestra, T964 


FRED WARING 
and the PENNSYLVANIANS 


SELECTIONS FROM 


THE MUSIC MAN 


Happy? Fred Waring’s interpre- 
tation of this hit show is as brisk 
as a banjo, as sentimental as a 
barbershop ballad. T989 


i 
Swingin’ on Broadwa; 


Lively? The lastingest hits, the 
catchiest tunes from the biggest 
Broadway shows, Jonah Jones’ 
quartet. T963 


SPacE EscaPadsr 
EO) ; ae 6 


7 LES BAXTER 


Adventurous? Les Baxter pilots 
this whimsical spaceliner expe- 
dition into the mystery and magic 
of the universe. T968 


And here’s a collector’s 


Favorite selections from Capitol’s best-selling albums 


= < 3 
SH a" 


Torchy? Misting marimbas, 
flickering strings, a glowing trom- 
bone, create shadowy moods, 
changeable as firelight. W961 


Dreamy? The delicate fusion of 
two themes, sea and dreams, 
results in music as moving as 
waveswept shores. T915 


Romantic? Emotional entangle- 
ment with 33 sensuous strings 
and the “floating voice.'’ Deeply 
personal listening. 710130 


Gold Mine! 


Classic 


From the best-selling albums of 
our time, the best popular music, 
by the most popular vocal and 


A merry '‘go-round-the-world" 
musical tour. International 
favorites, recorded in the lands 


Symphonic and solo favorites by 
the world's greatest artists, 
recorded in the world’s finest 
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“of the liberal arts and sciences” and 
are turning out a larger proportion 
of promising young scientists today 
than at any earlier period. Their sci- 
ence departments are strong, their 
laboratories well equipped. Dur- 
ing and since the war Williams has 
spent overa million dollars on enlarg- 
ing and improving its laboratories. 

In answer to a question as to the 
impact of the Sputniks on the educa- 
tional scene, President Cole says: 
“Without wishing to sound smug, 
you might say that we anticipated 
Sputnik by roughly eleven years.” 

President Baxter remarked: “As 
a member of the Gaither Panel I am 
well aware of our need for scientists 
and engineers and for more men to 
teach in those fields. It is important 
for us to realize, however, that we 
need more good young men in every 
field of American life and more and 
better teachers on every sector, from 
poetry to physics.” 

At Williams, there is also a re- 
quired course called, innocuously 
enough, Freshman English. I went to 
my first class in Freshman English 
certain it would be a breeze. I knew 
how to diagram a sentence, didn’t I? 
I don’t think I have ever had a 
tougher time with a course, before or 
since. Instead of subject, predicate 


. 


and object, we began analyzing 
poetry. For young men whose closest 
brush with poetry had been Evange- 
line, the intricacies of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins turned out to be quite 
another matter. Though I have been 
out of college for seven years, I still 
have a recurring nightmare based on 
Freshman English. In my dream, I 
have just been called upon to explain 
John Crowe Ransom’s imagery. 


Not everyone agrees that Williams, 
Amherst and Wesleyan have an ed- 
ucational policy close to ideal. The 
colleges have come under increas- 
ingly violent attack from educators 
in other parts of the country. For 
staying steadfastly small while Amer- 
ica is demanding more and better 
education for vastly larger numbers, | 
all three colleges have been accused 
of being snooty, stodgy, stuffy—out 
of step with the times, standing still 
while others are moving forward, of 
turning their backs to reality. 

But the Little Three are interested 
in producing quality, not quantity. 
As President Butterfield of Wesleyan 
puts it, “We believe that by focusing 
our resources we can steadily im- 
prove the quality of our contribu- 
tion. Society is always desperately in 
need of wise and courageous leader- 
ship. Lip service to the contrary, 


instrumental stars. T972 of their origin. 


FREE—TO HI-FI ENTHUSIASTS! An informative, hand- 
somely designed chart, in full color, that shows you the 
frequency range (and overtones) of every major instru- 
ment in the orchestra. Simply write Capitol Records, 
P.O. Box S -2891, Hollywood 28, California: (Offer 
expires June 1, 1958) 
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TO BE SMART AND SENSIBLE at once is no trick when you own a fabulous Fiat. This product 
of world-famous Fiat engineering combines overseas prestige with rock-bottom economy ... up 
to 53 miles per gallon, next-to-nothing upkeep, lasting value. So smart are its four series and eight 
models .. . sedans, sports cars, station wagons. So sensible are its roomy but compact interiors, 
ample luggage compartments, frisky powerful engines. Most sensible, its fabulously low price 


. . . $1298* for the Fiat 600 above at port of entry — New York. See your Fiat dealer or - 


phone or write Fiat Motor Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. Longacre 5-7034... FIAT 


*Suggested retail price for cars with black tires, cloth upholstery which are supplied on order; cars 
with white wall tires, leatherette upholstery immediately available at $1353. Hub-caps shown extra. 
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many colleges are failing to take this 
need for quality seriously. Wesleyan 
has the resources to intensify her 
search for men of unusual mind and 
character and to educate them well. 
Our responsibility to society will be 
fulfilled only as we graduate men 
who will help give our country 
strength of moral and intellectual 
leadership far out of proportion to 
their numbers.” 

Undemocratic! cry the critics. 
Old-fashioned! “They’re running 
those colleges for an intellectual car- 
riage trade,” one critic stormed. 
“This is a free country. All men are 
created equal. Why should they be 
denied an equal opportunity for an 
education?” To me, the answer is, 
alas, that all men were not created 
equal in brains. And what is wrong 
with a college that weeds out all but 
the best material, and accepts the best 
material only in such numbers as it 
can handle efficiently? 

To collect this material, the Little 
Three college takes a sampling from 
such Eastern prep schools as Exeter, 
Andover, Choate, Kent, Taft and 
Deerfield; an equal sampling from 
public high schools in Colorado 
Springs, Scarsdale, Little Rock, 
Topeka and Hamtramck. Little 
Three students come from Seoul, 
Honolulu, Delhi, Athens, Brussels, 


Madrid and Reykjavik. Some come 
from as far away as Texas. 

Though the Little Three are deter- 
mined to keep their enrollments 
small, it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that they are institutions at a 
standstill, or that they are sitting 
back with a complacent ‘“That’s 
that” attitude. Far from it. Each 
campus is—and always has been— 
the scene of continual building. 
Some of the building is visible on the 
outside, as old dormitories, labs and 
classrooms are torn down and new 
ones are put up in their places. But 
more of the building is visible on the 
inside, as new ideas and methods 
and avenues of study are tried cre- 
atively and imaginatively and—if 
they appear better than the old—are 
substituted for them. The spirit of 
experiment is everywhere. Little 
Three education is never static, but 
in a constant state of change, of 
growth, of deepening and widening. 
“Internal improvement,” says Presi- 
dent Butterfield of Wesleyan, “‘is our 
perpetual job.” The colleges are not 
blind to the fact that the demand for 
sheer numbers of educated people 
has grown and will continue to grow 
enormously. U. S. college enroll- 
ments have doubled since 1940 and 
will double again by 1970. To answer 
this social need, the Little Three have 


Brussels i 
) 


For Old World charm. ..For hospi- 
tality unmatched. ..For the best in 
the arts...For the finest cuisine... 
For the utmost in entertainment... 
For the time of your life 


For literature and information: 
Official Belgian Tourist Bureau, 
589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


Antwerp 


VISIT BEAUTIFUL 


elgium 


THE CROSSROADS OF EUROPE 


Eastman 


COLOR-LOCKED ACETATE 


Rose Marie Reid 


makes cruise news... 
with Seafaring Colors in 
Chromspun. Decorating 
the poolside, this sleek suit 
keeps its brightness locked 
in against sun and salt 


or chlorinated water. 


CHROMSPUN is the trademark 
for Eastman color-locked acetate fiber 


Shown on board the American Export 
liner Independence, Rose Marie Reid’s 
*“Double-Talk” junior swimsuit combining 
Chromspun acetate and elasticized cotton. 
Fabric by S.M.S. Textile Mills. Beige or pink. 
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what seems to be a reasonable sug- 
gestion: Instead of expanding their 
enrollments, and thus diluting their 
ideals, they have proposed that more 
colleges be built—especially small 
ones. Why not? In the 19th Century, 
when America was not as rich as it 
is now, new colleges blossomed like 
wildflowers. Today that blossoming 
has all but ceased. 

What Williams, Amherst and 
Wesleyan lack in size they make up 
for in doughtiness. This brings me to 
a personal theory: Williams, Am- 
herst and Wesleyan are products of 
their environment. I mean, Yale 
could exist anywhere, couldn’t it? It 
does not have to be in New Haven, 
Connecticut. Couldn’t Harvard, for 
all its Bostonian appurtenances, op- 
erate just as successfully in Detroit? 

I am prepared for horrified hoots 
from all Harvard and Yale men, but 
I think that Williams, Amherst and 
Wesleyan belong particularly to, and 
in, New England. They belong there 
historically for one thing. Though 
they are now completely nonsectar- 
ian, they are rooted in New England 
Protestantism. Amherst was founded 
in 1821 to prepare students for the 
ministry. Wesleyan was founded in 
1829 by a Methodist circuit rider. 
Williams, although founded by a 
soldier-adventurer in 1791, was op- 
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erated by men of the cloth in its early 
days. Today, deep down inside these 
three colleges, if you look closely, 
you will spy a bone-hard core of 
New England puritanism, as tough 
and flinty as New England soil. They 
are colleges that have, more than any 
others that I know, New England 
consciences. They have New Eng- 
land’s reserve, her distrust of osten- 
tation, her dislike of noise or boast- 
ful talk. They are as proper as the 
First Congregational Church, as 
dignified as the First National Bank. 
It is significant that the poet most 
associated with New England— 
Robert Frost—holds the Simpson 
Chair in Literature at Amherst. It is 
typical of Amherst and New England 
that few people outside the college 
are aware of it. 

Part of a Little Three education is 
the experience of living in a small 
New England town. A visitor to 
Williamstown 154 years ago said, 
“The situation of the college is a 
decent, thriving country town with 
few temptations for dissipation and 
vice.”’ It is still that way. For dissipa- 
tion, there is only the staid, rather 
dowdy Williams Inn. (There was a 
poolroom in Williamstown in my 
day, but it’s now a five-and-ten.) For 
vice, there is only the movie theater. 
At Wesleyan, students and faculty 
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take a vigorous part in Middletown 
politics. They attend town meetings, 
even run for offices. Can you imagine 
an urbane Yale sophomore crusad- 
ing to throw rascals out of New 
Haven’s city hall? New Haven, to 
him, is merely the setting for the 
drama that is Yale University. It is 
not like Williamstown, Middletown 
and Amherst—which are principal 
actors in the play. 

There is New England restraint in 
the way Little Three men dress on 
campus. You see no gaudy blazers, 
few raccoon coats. Fads come and 
go but never seem to stop at Wil- 
liams, Wesleyan or Amherst. Campus 
dress is extremely practical—heavy 
shirts, sweaters and galoshes for 
winter, T shirts and chino pants for 
warm weather. At Penn, I under- 
stand, they have a “Skimmer Day,” 
when the student body dresses up in 
hard straw hats and bow ties. Tut-tut. 
A Williams, Amherst or Wesleyan 
man would think that just a little silly. 

You can see New England non- 
conformism in the dormitory rooms 
where no attempt is made at “décor,” 
but where, instead, everything is as 
casual as possible. To have a well- 
manicured room is considered frivo- 
lous. A Yale man’s room, on the 
other hand, often has a well-stocked 
bar, damask draperies, Oriental 


tugs, silver cigarette boxes, paint- 
ings, sculpture and taxidermy. A 
Vassar girl, trying to put her finger 
on the difference between an Ivy 
Leaguer and a Little Three man, said, 
“When you go into a Yale man’s 
room, you get the impression that he 
is playing the role of New York’s 
most eligible bachelor, or England’s 
wealthiest lord. He says, ‘Martini?’ 
to you with just the right inflection. 
At the Little Three, your date will 
push a pile of books off his sofa, if he 
has a sofa, and hand you a can of 
beer. And the opener. It’s not that 
they’re boorish, really. It’s just that 
they don’t go in for fancy trimmings.” 

You certainly see few fancy trim- 
mings on the Little Three athletic 
fields. To other parts of the country, 
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at the half, a bulldog. Little Three 
contests are pleasant, rather chatty 
little get-togethers. There is nothing 
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thing spectacular occurring there. At 
the half, it is a good time to go out 
Continued on Page 134 
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cattle farther west. The trail drivers 
aimed at Dodge. 

The business itself was changing too. 
Dodge would set no shipping records 
as Abilene, Newton, Wichita did in 


their brief boomings. Yet Dodge would 
become the cowboy capital as none of 
the others had. During the next dec- 
ade, while the drives out of Texas con- 
tinued, only a part of the trail herds 
were shipped to eastern markets. More 
and more of them became foundation 
stock for the expanding range industry 
of the western territories. Dodge was 
now the major shipping point eastward, 
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yes. It would ship 75,000 to 80,000 some 
seasons. But Dodge was even more em- 
phatically the stopover and selling point 
for the herds moving on north and west. 
And quite a few herds were staying there 
in the immediate Dodge area as ranch- 
ing took hold. 

There, then, during the late ’70’s 
and the ’80’s, smack in the center of 
the southwest quarter of Kansas, a 
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town called Dodge City, sited by a 
fort, established by buffalo, con- 
solidated by cattle, supply and 
spending-spree mecca for hard- 
bitten buffalo hunters, trail-tough- 
ened cowboys, raw-throated sol- 
diers, Indian fighters, boomed and 
bloomed with its own riotous revelry. 

That is not exactly right—though 
that is what legend says. 

True enough, the legend is founded 
in fact. Dodge earned its reputation 
as the Gomorrah of the plains, the 
bibulous Babylon of the frontier, a 
town whose practical jokes even 
were raw and rough and often deadly 
and whose inhabitants, in the words 
of state historian Jim Steele, ‘Called 
that day lost whose low descending 
sun/Saw no man killed or other 
mischief done.”’ Rival towns in envy 
and eastern newspapers in mockery 
made the most of that reputation, 
spread it high, wide and handsome 
across the country. The theme of the 
legend could easily be the oft told 
tale of the disgruntled cowboy who 
boarded a train. Where was he 
going? “To hell, I reckon.” “All 
right,” said the conductor. ““Give 
me a dollar and get off at Dodge.” 

One fault of such a legend is that 
it takes skulduggeries, and brawls, 
which were spread over years, and 
concentrates them, giving the im- 
pression that the town was an over- 
done movie set with shoot-’em-up 
cowboys and bedizened fancy women 
overflowing gaudy saloons and 
dance halls, villains slinking about, 
cold-eyed gamblers fleecing suckers, 
gun fighters blazing away, gallant 
marshals battling against odds, and 
the drunken uproar never ceasing, 
the whole hullabaloo overwhelming 
the timid talk and shrinking activi- 
ties of the few tenderfeet and ordi- 
nary citizens who might, almost by 
accident, have blundered into town. 
Dodge had all such things in good 
measure. But Dodge, like most 
Western towns that survived to be- 
come modern communities, was 
much more than an arena for such 
antics. 

It was essentially, even when those 
antics were most raucous and nu- 
merous, a growing community, a 
county seat well populated with 
solid citizens, proud of its courtesy 
to strangers. It devoted much more 
time and energy to business and de- 
veloping schools and a fire depart- 
ment and amateur theatricals and 
kindred doings than to carousing. 
Numerous contemporary accounts 
can be found written by visitors 
who were astonished to find the 
town “‘a place in the daytime as 
quiet and orderly as a country vil- 
lage in Indiana’’ while “‘at night the 
traffic in the wares. of the fickle god- 
dess and human souls was con- 


ducted with a system so orderly and 
quiet as to actually be painful to 
behold.” Dodge, after all, could 
draw on the experience of Abilene. 
It kept the cowtown high jinks con- 


fined to one section, south of the ~ 


tracks. Even there it knew periods 
of relative sobriety between pay- 
days and the arrivals of trail herds. 
And almost from the beginning 
it tried to pin badges on peace 
officers of known courage and judi- 
cious—willing but judicious—ability 
at gunplay. It imported no Wild Bill 
Hickok (he was a visitor passing 
through) to upset the peace while 
supposedly enforcing it. Dodge’s 
taste ran to the efficiency of Wyatt 
Earp or Bill Tilghman. 

Another fault of the legend is that 
its emphasis on badmen and the 
marshals and sheriffs who tamed 
them tends to obscure the fact that 
Dodge was probably the most rep- 
resentative of all Western towns— 
the most complete, from wagon- 
train resting point through buffalo 
hunters’ headquarters and cowboy 
mecca and railroad division and 
military-supply center to enduring 
county-seat capital of a wheat-and- 
cattle empire, in its compassing of 
almost all aspects of the opening of 
the American West. Dodge was, in a 
very real sense, a major gateway to 
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the last big frontier. Along its streets 
passed a complete roster of Western 
figures of the time, not only the gun 
fighters and the cowboy spreesters 
and the gamblers and the madams, 
but the famous scouts and the Indian 
fighters and the railroad men and 
the cattle barons—and always, mov- 
ing westward, the homesteaders. 
Some day someone will write a 
significant history of Dodge in terms, 
not of flamboyant whisky-and-gun- 
powder antics, but of the develop- 
ment of the American West. 


Even so, it is the legend that lin- 
gers, that lasts, that is expanded and 
embroidered in the swelling series of 
books and films glamorizing the 
badmen and the marshals and the 
whoop-de-doing of the honky-tonks. 
The old records about Dodge have 
been deeply mined for such material 
and will continue to be mined for a 
long time. There is seemingly no end 
to it for the simple reason that 


Dodge, because its career as boom- , 


ing wide-open railroad cowtown 
lasted longer than those of the oth- 
ers, accumulated the most legend 
material. As early as 1879, only 
seven years after a Santa Fe engineer, 
acting for the new town company, 
had driven stakes for the first streets, 
the top of Boot Hill was scraped off 
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to provide fill for a race track and a 

schoolhouse site. The workmen un- Pl KES PEAK 
covered the remains of forty-two , 

men, one woman, a monkey, a Chou MON, fOuneua 
badger and a dog. The stories be- MOUNTAIN 

hind those graves, including the 
monkey and the badger and the dog, 
would make a good-sized flavorous 
book in themselves. And at the time 
Dodge was just beginning to hit its 
stride in the accumulation of legend 
material. 

An amazing number of gun fight- 
ers from all over the West drifted 
through Dodge; many stirred up 
trouble and some never left, laid to 
rest with the lead in them. An 
equally amazing number of well- 
known marshals and sheriffs started 
or added to their reputations there. 
But the one among them who was 
peculiarly Dodge’s own was William 
Barclay Masterson—that big, hand- 
some, essentially decent Bat Master- 
A Visible Compliment to Your Good Taste son, lifelong firm friend of Wyatt 
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yee but you, too, enjoy the pleasant assurance become a New York newspaperman 
of being unquestionably right. and die quietly at his desk. 

Bat came to young Dodge at 

— seventeen, working with a rail con- 

ov WR Jc. struction crew. The contractor 

Go skipped without paying. Later Bat 
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WIDMER'S WINE CELLARS ING. NAPLES, NEw yor«| heard that the man was passing 
through. He boarded the train, 
poked a gun in the man’s ribs—and 
collected. The incident was typical. 
Whether enforcing law or defying 
it, Bat and his guns always backed 
what he considered fair play. He be- 
came a buffalo hunter, working out 
of Dodge, spending his earnings 
there. “That youngster,” said fa- 
mous scout Billy Dixon, “was a 
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twenty, had shown what he could 
do with unshakable nerve and a 
steady rifle when he and Billy and a 
few more hunters were caught down 
in the Texas panhandle and had to 
fight off nearly a thousand Indians. 

Long before white men discovered the delightful Through most of the years of the 
climate of the Pikes Peak region, the Indians from the legend making Bat was associated 
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legend with his handling of the bad- 
men, his rare but deadly use of his 
two ivory-handled Colts. Yet again, 
he was off to Tombstone, Arizona, 
during its sudden boom, dealing 
faro in the old Oriental owned for a 
while by Wyatt—and back again to 
Dodge to answer the call of a brother 
involved in feuding difficulties, once 
more to add to the legend with an 
explosive street duel. Still later he 
was off to the Colorado mining 
camp—and back to take part in 
the final legend-making doings that 
indirectly helped ring down the 
curtain on Dodge’s wild days. 

The original Luke Short brought 
him back this time. Luke was an- 
other of the same breed, a bantam 
rooster but sharp-spurred, who never 
looked for trouble but always met 
it when it came and earned a repu- 
tation as a gun fighter in various 
parts of the west. Right now he was 
part owner and operator of the Long 
Branch gambling saloon in Dodge, 
next door to the Alamo, owned by 
one A. B. Webster who had just 
been elected mayor along with one 
Mike Sutton as county attorney on 
a “reform” ticket. Reform, in Dodge 
at the time, meant reform-for-the- 
other-fellow. An ordinance banning 
music and dancing was passed. Luke 
hada good-looking gal playing piano 
at the Long Branch, attracting the 
customers in droves. Informed of 
the new ordinance, Luke let the girl 
go. That evening she was packing 
’em in at the Alamo, hired by Web- 
ster. Luke promptly hired a small 
band. Mayor Webster and side-kick 
Sutton immediately sent officers to 
arrest Luke’s new musicians. Mean- 
while, of course, the music in the 
Alamo merrily continued. Luke tan- 
gled with one of Sutton’s officers 
who pulled a gun on him, sent the 
man scuttering, barricaded himself 
in the Long Branch, loaded his 
shotgun—and stood off the town 
all night. In the morning, promised 
a quick hearing and nothing more 
than a fine, he surrendered. Instead 
of being taken to court he was rail- 
roaded out of town. Luke did some 
thinking on the train and went look- 
ing for Bat Masterson. 

Bat heard the tale and with Luke 
went to Topeka and talked to the 
governor, who agreed to let them 
handle this their way. And so it 
happened that not many days later, 
as quietly deadly a group of decent 
men as ever gathered together con- 
verged on Dodge; a few slipped into 
town unnoticed ahead, Wyatt Earp 
and four others arrived on one 
train, Bat Masterson and Luke on 
another. They stationed themselves 
at strategic spots about the Plaza, 
and by the simple fact of their 
presence they took over the town. 
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The Webster-Sutton faction appealed 
‘to the governor for militia, but the 
governor held to his promise. The Web- 
ster-Sutton faction quickly agreed that 
Dodge would return to the even-break 
principle. The Globe put the situation 
very neatly: ““As soon as Bat Masterson 
alighted from the train on his late arrival 
into this city, Mike Sutton started for 
his cyclone building on Gospel Ridge 
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where he remained until the truce was 
made.” 

Such a truce would last only as long 
as those steady gun hands remained to 
enforce it, for the regular peace officers 
were Webster-Sutton appointees. So 
the once-famous Dodge City Peace 
Commission, with Wyatt and Bat and 
Luke very definitely members of it, was 
named to choose new officers. Dodge 


THE 


was back to its previous ‘“‘normal” with 
no fake reform disturbing its wide-open 
cowtown high jinks in the section south 
of the tracks. 

Not for long. Dodge was dropping 
into the decline that invariably afflicted 
the cowtowns after their original boom. 
Its run had been longer, bigger, more 
complete than the others, but it could 
not escape the pattern. 
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The Santa Fe Railroad, annoyed 
at the unfavorable reports that were 
stimulated by the Luke Short affair, 
was hinting that it might move its 
division point elsewhere unless 
Dodge achieved respectability. Not 
much pressure was needed. Quaran- 
tine and rigid trail laws were forcing 
what trail driving remained still far- 
ther west. Homesteaders—farmers 
as much or more than ranchers— 
were filling in the territory with their 
usual dampening effect on exuberant 
high jinks. The sporting gentry and 
their women were moving westward 
to fresher pastures. The time was 
coming when prohibition in Kansas 
would penetrate even to Dodge 
City, and drive the liquor business 
into a few speak-easy cellars; when 
Bat Masterson himself would be 
back again for a spectacular clean-up 
of the saloons and a routing out of 
the gamblers; when the last dance 
hall would become a warehouse; 
when roller skating would become 
popular; when members of the Cow- 
boy Band in overdone fancy cos- 
tumes would be more in tune with 
the times than the few remaining of 
the real breed in their worn work 
clothes; when even the cattle busi- 
ness would be a tame fenced-and- 
fed proposition. ... 


Just recently Dodge, busy with its 
modern doings, drowsing in some- 
what complacent memory of its past, 
woke up to the fact that upstart 
Oklahoma City was proclaiming it- 
self the Cowboy Capital and estab- 
lishing, with attendant fanfare, a 
Cowboy Hall of Fame. Dodge 
stirred, asserting its own more logi- 
cal, more rightful claim and organ- 
ized a state-wide campaign in its 
own behalf—too late. Time and the 
general apathy of Kansas as a whole 
were against it.... 

But Dodge is still Dodge, and the 
past continues flickeringly alive 
there. It has shrugged the rest of the 
state aside, pulled the campaign 
down to its own immediate territory, 
been active in assembling a war chest 
to establish itself again, if not as 
the Cowboy Capital, at least as a 
Cowboy Capital with its own in- 
dividual flavor. 

At present writing the starting 
goalis almost achieved. What type of 
institutional memorial it will create 
has not yet been disclosed. But the 
bet is good that it will have some- 
thing of the old-time Dodge tinge— 
independent, self-assertive, individ- 
ual. The background is there, em- 
phatically there, of the early-day 
Western life of which the cowboy is 
the accepted symbol, fuller and more 
complete than almost anywhere else 
across the once wide-open spaces. 

THE END 
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Actor of the Year 


by John Knowles 


Anthony Perkins, adored and 
attacked, has caught 
national attention with a 
well-disciplined public 


imitation of confused adolescence 


@ In terms of popular interest, Anthony 
Perkins is the actor of the year. He is the 
star of Look Homeward, Angel, perhaps 
Broadway’s biggest dramatic success this 
season. His movie work has transformed 
him from an unknown youth who turned 
up two years ago as Gary Cooper’s son in 
Friendly Persuasion into the star of two of 
this season’s most ambitious productions, 
Desire Under the Elms and The Matchmaker. 
He is the big new name, the suddenly fa- 
mous face, the talent whose limits are not 
yet known. He has just turned twenty-six. 
Much more is certain to follow. But he will 
never again have a year like this one, in 
which he is the surprise of the entertainment 
world, Few actors can hope to have a year 
such as this, and none can hope for two. 

In the recent past we have had the 
Montgomery Clift year, the Marlon Brando 
year, the James Dean year and a few others. 
The reason for the blaze of attention which 
was suddenly turned on these actors lies 
beyond their talents and successes. They 
were subjected to such intense interest be- 
cause of a public mood which they em- 
bodied, especially a mood among youth. 
It isn’t easy to define these moods: perhaps 
searching idealism in the case of Mont- 
gomery Clift, brutal disorder in Brando, 
rebellious confusion in James Dean. These 
images usually had little to do with the 
actors’ true personalities and sometimes 
not much to do even with the roles they 
played. Instead a public personality was 
built around each of them because the 
youthful public wanted—needed—to think 
of some symbolic figure in that way. 

This year it is Anthony Perkins. The 
public picture of him is related to the 


others—all of them have been outstand- 
ingly casual in clothes and manners, at odds 
with society, loners—but his has a friendlier 
emphasis. Perhaps the young public hasn’t 
as much violence to express this year. Per- 
kins is the gangling boy next door, with the 
shy, winning grin and the sensitive feelings, 
awkward and ardent and vulnerable. He is 
groping adolescence personified. 

The power of this image has to be felt to 
be believed. Wherever I happened to men- 
tion that I knew Anthony Perkins, I was 
assaulted by people willing to go to any 
length to meet him. An eighteen-year-old 
French girl, representing perhaps the most 
sophisticated teen-age audience in the world, 
drove her way across a room full of people 
at me in her sack dress, rope of swaying 
pearls reaching to her waist, and said 
huskily, “I mus’ meet ’1m. I mus’ meet ’im!’’ 
I asked her why. 

“*His neck,” she said simply. ““His ador- 
able neck. He has the neck of a faun.” 

An artist implored me to ask Perkins to 
pose for him. Several parties were organ- 
ized on the basis that through me he might 
beinveigled into attending. Everyoneseemed 
to love Anthony Perkins. 

It is naive to believe that about a new 
celebrity. I was riding in a taxi one day with 
a well-known novelist when the subject of 
Anthony Perkins came up. “He’s no more 
the shy, awkward young man than I am,” 
the novelist said with great certainty. 
“Don’t believe all that endearing adolescent 
nonsense. He’s not like that at all. He’s 
cold, calculating. Because he can’t stand 
himself. He can’t believe anyone can love 
him, so he has to have all this recognition 
and success to prove to himself and to the 
world that he’s worth loving.” He then 
rapidly accounted for this psychic pattern 
in terms of Perkins’ father and mother, his 
early years, and so on, finishing off his 
sketch with a single comment on Perkins’ 
acting. “‘He has no genius.” 

It was impressively said—but later when 
I asked Perkins where he had met the 


Does the pixie grin reveal vulnerable 
charm or conceal ruthless drive? 


novelist he said simply, “I’ve never met 
him,” and that altered the picture entirely. 
The writer had been interested by this fa- 
mous new personality, and so exercised his 
intuition on him, from very long range. 
When you are a famous new personality, 
that’s something which happens to you. 

Then at dinner one night I met someone 
who had been closely associated with Per- 
kins and his career for a considerable period, 
a pleasant man with an excellent reputa- 
tion. There had been no discernible break 
between him and Anthony Perkins. I made 
some harmless comment on the actor, 
something about how hard he was working. 

““He’s done everything he’s wanted to do. 
He hasn’t denied himself a thing.” 

“Well, he’s certainly done well without 
ever having studied acting.” 

“He doesn’t believe in wasting his time 
studying. The best people are always study- 
ing, no matter how established they are. 
But Tony will only work for money.” 

“Tt’s a tough profession for anyone as 
diffident and self-effacing as he is.” 

“Diffident and self-effacing! He’s the 
most ambitious person I’ve ever met. I 
admire ambition, Continued on Page 180 
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THE VATICAN 
Continued from Page 62 


and double-entry bookkeeping. It is 
a question, one might say, of rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul, limited by 
the fact that from time to time Pon- 
tius Pilate steps in and steals the lot. 

Vatican finances are run on a very 
personal basis, the person in question 
being the reigning Pope. The assets 
of the Vatican are his to conserve or 
dispose, exactly as he wishes. One 
Pope, Pius V, who thought art verged 
too often on the indecent, gave half 
of the Papal collection to the Mu- 
nicipality of Rome, for nothing. An- 
other, Benedict XV, kept the draw- 
ers of his desk stuffed with currency 
of all countries, and gave it to any 
visiting archbishop who asked for it. 
It was a very Christian way of treat- 
ing money, and when he died it was 
found that the Vatican was bank- 
rupt. Alarmed Cardinals had to go 
on the Rome money market and 
raise a loan. Mussolini gave Pius XI 
750,000,000 lire and a billion lire in 
5 per cent bonds in return for certain 
Vatican properties in Italy, which 
then became the property of the 
[talian State. This sum was a large 
one (it is equal to at least $250,000,- 
000 in today’s money), but the Vati- 
can has never touched a penny of it. 
It is still—so it is said—in a bank, 
but nobody knows which bank or in 
which country. One thing is known 
for certain about the wealth of the 
Vatican—if it can be described as 
wealthy—and that is best expressed 
by a pithy Roman saying: “The 
Pope will never need money while he 
can sign his name.’’ The Romans 
mean that the finances of the Vati- 
can are not based on property or in- 
vestments or gold bars in a cellar. 
They rely for the greater part on the 
free-will offerings which Catholics 
all over the world make when they 
are asked by the Pope through his 
archbishops and bishops. 

I watched Andrea at work for a 
while and I noted the people with 
whom he had to deal. A question 
occurred to me, and meeting Andrea 
one day outside the Vatican, I asked 
it. “Andrea,” I said, “it must be 
strange for a teller to be dealing with 
ecclesiastics all day long—bishops, 
nuns, Franciscans, missionaries— 
even future saints of the Church, for 
all you know. I suppose,” I went on, 
“some of your customers can’t know 
a lot about money.” 

Andrea thought for a while. Then 
he opened his lips to speak, changed 
his mind, and fell silent again. At 
last he said, “Signore, it is my ex- 
perience that everybody knows a lot 
about money.” He would say noth- 
ing more, and perhaps nothing more 
needed to be said. 
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Also among the people who come 
through the Gate of St. Anne are 
some relatively young men who 
should be the happiest young men 
in the world. They are priests under 
training for Vatican duties, but espe- 
cially favored ones. Venerable prel- 
ates have told them repeatedly that 
they have exceptional talents. Princes 
of the Church have assured them 
that the future holds great things for 
them. They are taught daily how to 
hold their own with the great of the 
earth. They are the coming elite of 
Vatican City. 

The Vatican is not snobbish. It 
does not believe greatly in the high- 
born. A curious historian once 
worked out the social status of all 
the Popes. A few were born princes, 
some came from the lowest levels of 
society, but by and large the Popes 
are middle-class. That being so, the 
Vatican brings up its own aristoc- 
racy. Promising young men in Holy 
Orders are brought from all over the 
world and trained at a special col- 
lege, the Pontifical Ecclesiastical 
Academy. They are taught to speak 
several languages and, more impor- 
tantly, to keep their heads in all of 
them. They are studied as closely as 
athletes in training. At the end of 
their course, their headmaster (who 
is called the Rector) has the task of 
summing them up in one Latin sen- 
tence. That goes down in their dos- 
sier, and it will be read and pondered 
at every stage of their career. It is 
the most fateful graduation diploma 
on earth. 

Some of the best among them will 
be sent to the department of the 
Secretary of State, the place from 
which the foreign affairs of the Vati- 
can are managed. Let us watch one 
of them at work. 

He goes, to one of the best- 
furnished and most comfortable 
suites of rooms in the Vatican. Two 
vast maps of the world stand on 
either side of the entrance. On them 
are symbols showing where the 
Vatican has a nuncio (who is an 
ambassador) and where it has a. 
legate (who is something between a 
minister and a consul-general). One 
day he might be a nuncio or a legate 
himself. But meantime he is a hum- 
ble beginner and—he punches a 
clock. Most of the employees of the 
Vatican do the same. The Vatican 
has from now until the Last Trump 
to get its work done, but it does not 
believe in wasting time. It is part of 
the Christian faith that there may 
be very little of it left. 

He now takes up the minor chores 
of the department. I witnessed one 
of the most commonplace, and I 
found it moving. An elderly man in 
Washington, D.C., had become a 
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priest. He was taking up his parish 
on the day I was in the department. 
He had asked the Pope’s blessing. 
One of the promising young men 
met a cardinal’s aide. They drafted 
a telegram. It was shown, with a 
multitude of others, to the Pope. The 
Holy Father, with one hand touch- 
ing the gold cross on his breast and 
the other raised in blessing, gave it 
the Apostolic Benediction. The tele- 
gram was dispatched. In some small 
sacristy half across the world, a 
gray-haired man would read it, 
kneel, pray, and go out to his new 
life strengthened and comforted. 

The promising young man will 
have harder tasks than that. He 
must learn the arts of diplomacy. 
Foreign affairs are always a difficult 
matter; at least diplomats find them 
so. But they are specially difficult in 
the Vatican. Elsewhere, when tact 
has failed, the diplomat can always 
bluster. The Vatican cannot. It is 
rather in the position of those gladia- 
tors who fought fully armed men 
with a trident and a net. They often 
won. So does the Vatican. But it is 
never easy to speak in the name of a 
priest, one of whose titles is the 
“Servant of the servants of God,”’ to 
heads of state who often regard 
themselves as no less divinely ap- 
pointed masters of the masters of 
men. 

The Department treasures one 
success and is fond of telling the 
story. Queen Victoria once sent a 
letter to the Pope. She did not ac- 
knowledge any of his honorific 
titles, and after what must have been 
considerable thought, began the 
letter not with the customary “Your 
Holiness’ but with “Most Eminent 
Sir.” 

On behalf of the affronted Pon- 
tiff, the Secretary of State, after 
even more thought, replied. He be- 
gan his letter, “The Most Serene 
and Powerful Victoria, Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and other regions, Il- 
lustrious Empress of India.” The 
Scriptures advise us both to turn the 
other cheek and to heap coals of 
fire on our opponent’s head, but 
rarely have the two acts been so 
neatly combined. 

What does it feel like to be one of 
those chosen young men? They have, 
I learned, their own peculiar prob- 
lems. I once found myself talking to 
one of them ata partyin Rome. Icon- 
gratulated him on his brilliant pros- 
pects. I asked him to let me know 
when he was made a bishop and I 
would send him a gift, that being the 
proper thing to do, at least in Italy. 

He turned toward me. He had a 
round face with a small button 
nose. His eyes were sad. 


“TI don’t think I shall ever be a 
bishop,” he said. 

“But why not? I hear you have 
done astonishingly well in your 
studies.” 

“Oh, yes. Yes I have,” he said, 
more sadly than ever. “But haven’t 
you noticed that bishops always 
look like bishops? Well,” he said, 
and sighed, “I don’t. I suppose they 
thought I’d improve as I grew older. 
But the older J get, the less like a 
bishop I look. They’re very dis- 
appointed in me.” He gazed at him- 
self in a wall mirror, sighed again 
and said, “If only I could look jolly, 
that might do. But there again, I 
don’t. Mah!” It was the classic Ital- 
ian syllable of resigned despair. 
Since then I have studied bishops 
closely as they moved about the 
Vatican, and I find it quite remark- 
able how like bishops they look. I 
feel sorry for the young man. But 
I agree with him. 

One of the jobs of the Secretary 
of State’s department is to keep in 
touch with nuncios, legates, arch- 
bishops, and so forth, all over the 
world. The most effective means of 
doing this is by the Vatican radio. 
Coded messages go out each day 
with the Vatican’s instructions on 
the problems of its world-wide 
church, and these may range in any 
one day from an anticlerical revolu- 
tion in Latin America to an old 
woman in Calabria who says she sees 
visions. The prelates have special 
sets on which they listen to this 
omniscient advice. They transmit 
their replies, which are decoded by 
a staff which works day and night 
shifts. Each day, therefore, the 
Vatican knows broadly what its 
subordinates are doing and they, in 
turn, know if the Vatican likes what 
they are doing or not. 

I made it my business to talk to 


the engineer who is responsible for - 


the day-to-day running of the trans- 
mitters and thus, in a way, for the 
running of the Church. He is Com- 
mendatore Luigi Arru, and I found 
him to be one of the most interesting 
people I had met. 

He is an Italian. He is gray-haired 
but holds himself like a young man. 
His transmitters are housed in a 
building on the far side of the Vati- 
can gardens. It has a mosaic floor, 


and this, together with the ma- 


chinery, is spotlessly clean. I compli- 
mented him. He smiled, nodded 
vigorously and said something above 
the roar of the cooling plant. I bent 
my ear nearer to him. I noticed his 
own freshly laundered shirt and the 
polished gold of the holy medal 
round his neck. He and his trans- 
mitters looked—as nurses used to 
say—as if they had come out of a 
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Continued from Page 114 
bandbox. I caught what he was 
telling me. 

“That was how he liked it,”’ he 
was saying. ““They’re like babies,’ 
he used to say. ‘Keep them clean 
and hygienic and they won’t go 
sick.’”’ He looked lovingly at a huge 
transmitter tube. “‘ ‘Cleanliness, neat- 
ness, orderliness. The first three 
tules.’ That’s what he always told 
me.” 

“Who?” IT asked. I saw a tablet 
with an inscription on the wall nam- 
ing Pius XI. “‘The late Pope?” 

“No, signore. My other boss. The 
Senator.” . 

“Which Senator?” 

“Marconi.” 

An assistant wheeled a glass-and- 
steel trolley along a track. Connec- 
tions were made. A wave length 
changed. A Yugoslavian voice 
stopped: the bells of St. Peter’s 
boomed through a loud-speaker. A 
voice said in Bulgarian, “This is the 
Vatican. Praised be Jesus Christ.” 
I bent closer to the man who had 
known the man who made all this 
possible. He had worked with him 
on the yacht Electra, and he had 
worked with him on the day the 
voice of the Vatican was first heard 
by radio. 

“They stood in that room there,” 
he said, pointing to a narrow 
cubicle. ““The Holy Father sat in the 
middle. The present Pope stood on 
one side, and Marconi stood on the 
other. I was in charge of the trans- 
mission.” 

“Were you nervous?” 

“No. I knew nothing would go 
wrong, because ie was there.” I 
wanted to ask which of the three he 
meant and then it occurred to me 
that I should ask no such thing. We 


are told that no man can serve two - 


masters. But here was one who had 
served three. I could see by the car- 
riage of his head, and his quiet eyes, 
that he had served them well. 

“What was Marconi like?” 

“TJ learned everything I know 
from him.” 

**He was a splendid teacher?” 

“Not a bit. You had to pick things 
up. He used to stand us round in a 
circle and say, “You do this, and 
you do this, and you, Giorgio, do 
this and J shall know what you're 
doing.’ Like the Holy Father him- 
self in a way, with all due respect.” 

We moved out into the open air. 
He paused. “You see those trees? 
When the Senator chose this site 
for his masts they were only a few 
- feet high. Now they’re so big the 
waves bounce back off them.” 

“What are you going to do? Cut 
them down?” 

He looked shocked. ‘Oh, dear me, 
no. This is the Holy Father’s walk.” 


‘ 


He pointed out a path which curved 
round the transmitter. “Surely he 
can have a little shade. It’s the only 
free time he gets in the day, poor 
soul, and even then he’s studying, 
studying, studying. No; we’re leay- 
ing the trees and building another 
transmitter.”” He waved his hand to- 
ward the frontier. “In Italy,” he 
said. 

I remember him, with his love and 
admiration for the man who was 
head of one of the oldest of human 
institutions and the man who was 
the high priest of the youngest, as 
the person most typical of the strange 
blend that makes up the Vatican. 
Science and religion had fought the 
bitterest battles and they met here, 
in this gray-haired man with the 
tranquil eyes. 

The radio transmitter shows the 
Vatican keeping itself up to date. 
There is another side to this compli- 
cated institution that I must include. 
One day, walking in Rome, I bought 
a book. It was printed just inside the 
Gate of St. Anne at the Vatican 
Press. This press produces some of 
the most beautiful books in the 
world. The book I bought was not 
beautiful. It was called the Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum, the List of 
Prohibited Books. It was a shoddy 
affair, ill-bound and printed on gray 
paper with blunt type. 

It is not a list of dirty books. The 
so-called Index Expurgatorius- is a 
myth. The real /ndex is merely in- 
tended to protect Catholic students 
for the priesthood from books which 
might shake their faith. Even so, 
they can read them if they ask their 
confessor. Most of the books are 
about theology, and few people any 
longer feel deeply about theology, 
except theologians, whom nobody 
understands except other theolo- 
gians. 

There was a time when people 
took the matter more earnestly, and 
the Index is a curious fossil bed of 
forgotten battles. Some giants are 
there—Voltaire, Hume, Milton and 
Balzac are condemned. Some charm- 
ing pygmies, too, have the honor of 
being included. Voltaire is, indeed, a 
man to avoid for those weak in 
faith. But what disturbing informa- 
tion, | wonder, lies in wait for the 
fair reader of the book blasted on 
page 338, called Newtonism for 
Ladies ? It could scarcely be the Law 
of Gravitation. Perhaps it is Sir 
Isaac Newton’s apple. From the 
Christian point of view ladies and 
apples are, of course, a dangerous 
combination, but all in all, the Index 
is difficult to take seriously. But 
there it is. It costs eighty cents. Prac- 
tically nobody, I was told, buys it. 

That is fortunate, for it does not 
give a good picture of the Vatican’s 
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present-day attitude toward learning. 
The Vatican is no longer obscurantist, 
and to show that this is so I shall de- 
scribe as I saw it, the result of one of 
the most honest and candid acts in 
religious history. The man responsible 
for it was the present Pope. 
Underneath the Papal altar in St. 
Peter’s is a place called the Confession 
of St. Peter. It is, as we have seen, sur- 
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rounded by golden lamps. Every prel- 
ate in the Catholic world must visit 
this shrine every so often and pray 
there. Every good Catholic layman 
hopes to do the same thing at least 
once. It is the place where St. Peter 
was buried after his martyrdom. 

Is he still there? It did not need a 
Lady Morgan to ask that question. 
The Popes themselves have often won- 
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dered, but the tomb lay so deep among 
the foundations that they could not 
safely dig down to it. Then, in 1940, 
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fession. They told the Pope that with 
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The result of their excavations is 
one of the most deeply interesting 
travel sights in the world, and when 
a way is found of opening it to a 
large public, it will draw millions of 


visitors. At the moment, permission © 
to see it is granted to only a few 


people at a time. I joined one such 
party of about a dozen persons, 
some Catholics, some not. Among 
us were two Catholic priests. 

We went down below St. Peter’s 
to the crypt, and then down below 
that by a narrow staircase. We found 
ourselves in a street of tombs. Each 


tomb was a small room in which . 


perhaps six people could stand at a 
time. There were niches in the walls 
decorated with plaster reliefs, some 
of them of exquisite grace. In the 
niches were urns that contained a 
few bones and a little dust. These 
were pagan Romans, lovingly put to 
rest by their families in a cemetery 
that once stood under the pellucid 
Roman sunlight. 

These little houses of the dead 
were brightly painted, and when 
their families opened the doors on 
the anniversary of the dead, they 
must have seemed happy places in 
which to lie. But in A.D. 324 the Em- 
peror Constantine shaved off the 
roofs and built the first Basilica of 
St. Peter’s over their heads. From 
then on the dead lay in darkness, 
weighed down by a vast monument 
to a faith which most of them had 
dismissed as a vulgar superstition. 

Why did Constantine destroy a 
cemetery? There could be only one 
reason. It was the place where tra- 
dition held that St. Peter had been 
buried two hundred and fifty years 
before. We stumbled down the un- 
even path between the tombs until 
we stood underneath the Confession 
of the Apostle, which for nearly two 
thousand years has been worshiped 
as the place which held his bones. 

We saw a rising pathway and a 


’ red wall. Tradition said that a red 


wall was built across his tomb in the 
times of the persecution. We saw 
the foundations of a shrine to St. 
Peter built in the first century of the 
Christian era. That was all. Nobody 
now doubts that this was once his 
tomb. Nobody, not even the Vatican, 
claims that he still lies here. 

It is thought that the Saracens 
stole his body for the sake of the 
casket when, eleven hundred and 
twelve years ago, they were among 
the first of a long procession of na- 
tions that have sacked the Vatican. 
Some bones were found nearby. 
They were taken to the Pope. It does 
not seem that they can possibly be 
those of St. Peter. 

Did it matter? I wondered. Above 


my head were altars and shrines, | 
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_ one on top of the other, and above those 
the sheltering dome around which, in 
letters six feet high, are the words of 
Jesus: “Thou art Peter and on this rock 
I shall build my church.” Did it even 
matter that the great doctors of the 


Church have never agreed as to what 
those words really mean? I reverenced 
there, in the dust and gloom of an empty 
sepulcher, not bones and theology but a 
spiritual adventure that has lasted for 
two millennia and yet for a Christian 
can barely be said to have begun. 


Neither rain, 


wind nor 
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The two priests with us left the tomb 
with me to allow others to crowd into the 
narrow space. We stood in a nearby 
tomb house. I was interested to know 
what effect a visit to such a sacred spot 
would have on men whose lives were 
spent working in the faith. I listened to 
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what they were saying. They 
were both Americans. One was 
tall and vague, the other re- 
markably short and pragmatic. 

The pragmatic one said to 
the tall one, “But I thought we 
were going to see the Vatican 


_ gardens.” 


The vague one peered into a 
sepulchral urn full of bones. 
“Yes,” he replied. “So did I. 
It’s what the cardinal said we 
were going to do. But the man 
brought us here, didn’t he? A 
mistake, I suppose.” He stirred 
the bones with a cautious fin- 
ger. “Still, it’s interesting, 
isn’t it, in its way.” 

“T suppose it is,” said the 
pragmatic one, briskly. “In its 


way. But you see, I’m not an | 


archaeologist.” 

With that laconic remark he 
put archaeologists and pious 
pilgrims in their place, and al- 
most St. Peter with them. If he 
has a parish, he must work 
himself to death and be dearly 
beloved. Good priests rarely 
have the time to rise to an oc- 
casion. 

Is the Vatican disconcerted 


that St. Peter is not there? By. 


no means. The Vatican today 
takes pleasure in uncovering 
the truth. It was the most sur- 
prising of all the things I 
learned about the place, but it 
is undoubtedly true. From the 
Pope ordering the excavations 
down to the laborers who used 
their shovels, all are infected 
with a spirit which verges on 


the iconoclastic. I talked with — 


one such laborer. He was a 
Sampietrino, a member of a 
hereditary caste of workmen 
who look after the fabric of 
St. Peter’s. I told him how 
much I admired the beautiful 
workmanship of the marble 
that covers the whole interior 
of St. Peter’s. 

The Sampietrino wore the 
Italian builder’s traditional 
forage cap made of paper. He 
took it off, scratched his head, 
looked at me with a curious 
expression and said, “The 
whole inside of St. Peter’s?’’ 

“Yes,” I said, considerably 
shaken. “‘It is marble, isn’t it?” 

“Have you looked?” 


“Yes. No. I mean not 


closely.” 

He replaced his cap. “Next 
time you go there, look at the 
big white pillars. There are 
fifty-six of them.” 

I did look. Forty-four of 
them are stucco imitation. The 
twelve that are genuine marble 
are all near the places where 


eS So 


the cardinals sit. The money, of 
course, ran out; the progress of the 
Reformation in Europe had left the 
Vatican too poor to finish the job. I 
am grateful to the Sampietrino for 
showing me what is, in fact, a monu- 
ment to the success of Protestantism 
inthe very heart of the Catholic world. 

After that it was no surprise to 
learn that special music was written 
for the organ behind the Papal altar 
to avoid some of the more chroni- 
cally wheezy stops. Nor that the Sis- 
tine Choir sings so rarely that you 
are very lucky to hear it except on 
records. And I suppose it doesn’t 
matter, but when I said I listened on 
Sunday with immense pleasure to 
the singing during the broadcast 
Mass, I was shown the reel of tape 
which supplied it. It is not the fault 
of the Vatican if half the world be- 
lieves that the moving Papal hymn is 
played on long silver trumpets. As a 
monsignor explained to me, with rel- 
ish, not even the Archangel Gabriel 
could play the Papal hymn on that 
sort of trumpet. The music has far 
too many notes. The Pope’s silver 
trumpets are, prosaically enough, 
cornets. 

I had also been told that the yel- 
low, blue and red uniforms of the 
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Swiss Guard had not, in fact, been 
designed by Michelangelo, although 
it is always said that they were. I 
pursued my research in this matter 
to the room of an officer of the Swiss 
Guard itself. But there I met a 
check. 

“By Michelangelo,” he said, ‘“‘and 
Raphael.” It was spoken like a sol- 
dier. He could not, of course, offer 
any evidence to support his state- 
ment, because there is none. Yet 
even he was affected by the Vatican’s 
realism. He took me to the armory. I 
saw rows of gleaming cuirasses on 


' shelves, and he told me that some of 


them are over three hundred years 
old. “And,” he added, “if you so 
much as touch them, they rust. For- 
tunately His Holiness doesn’t often 
call for full-dress uniform. Now- 
adays we hardly ever wear it.” He 
showed me a rack of medieval hal- 
berds. I admired them. 

“But I suppose,” I said, “‘you are 
armed with something more modern 
to guard the Pope?” 

“We've got Mausers. They were 

_a present from the German em- 
peror.” 

I thought for a moment. “Which 
one? William the Second?” 

“The first,” he said. “They date 
back to the 1880’s. So you see, those 
halberds are really more useful. 
Sometimes people get excited and 
try to rush up to the Holy Father 
when he’s giving an audience. But 
we know howto look after the Pope.” 

Continued on Page 123 
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“What are your methods?” 

“Well, first we dig the man in the 
ribs with our elbows and then if he 
won’t give way, we bang the pole 
end of our halberd on his toes. The 
man who has been banged on the 
toes by a Switzer does not come back 
for more.” 

But the present Pope has reduced 
the number of even such pacific 
guards. There used to be two hun- 
dred and sixty. There are now about 
a hundred. I mentioned that I had 
heard that there are even more re- 
forms on the way. 

He said that he had heard so too. 
He squared his shoulders. He looked 
round the armory with its shining 
ancient steel. “But I don’t think,” 
he said, ‘‘you can reform the Swiss 
Guard.” 

I was astonished. It is not the sort 
of remark you expect to hear in the 
Vatican. It was magnificent, but, as I 
soon realized, it was not war. These 
Swiss young men have taken an oath 
to obey the Pope, and he will be 
obeyed by them as he is by every- 
body in the Vatican, however dras- 
tic the changes he makes. 

One of the changes is startling, 
and Vatican officials show it with 
pride. There is now a bar in St. 
Peter’s. By a bar, I mean a real bar 
with advertisements for beer, bottles 
of spirits on shelves and a coffee 
machine. By its being in St. Peter’s 
I mean just that: it is in the church 
itself, and it is entered through the 
sacristy. 

The woman in charge of it is 
round, plump and cheerful. Her aim, 
like that of the Pope, who put her 
there, is to make her customers feel 
at home. These customers, except 
for Vatican residents, are all visit- 
ing priests. They have a right to say 
Mass in St. Peter’s and it is a great 
moment in their lives when they do. 
It is also rather a frightening one, 
especially for those from humble 
parishes. The Mass said, they take 
off their vestments in the sacristy, 
push open a door and go into this 
bar. The woman greets them cheer- 
fully, chats with them a moment, 
gives them their coffee just as they 
like it or restores them with their 
favorite drink. It is exactly as though 
they were in their own parish. 


priest wants. Several have refused it, 
including, for a while, the most famous 
English cardinal, John Henry Newman, 
and the present Archbishop of Milan. 
If the hat is accepted, the Pope puts it 
on the appointee’s head in the presence 
of other cardinals and pinches his lips 
to enjoin him to secrecy about the af- 
fairs of the Church. The cardinal is 
then given a sapphire ring (nowadays 


a very modest affair and usually rather 
greasy in appearance from being so 
often kissed) and sent to a foreign 
country, or he may be kept in the 
Vatican. I am concerned here with the 
Vatican cardinals, the least-known 


and the most powerful of them all. 
When most people think of a Vatican 

cardinal, they imagine some elegant 

prelate, gorgeous in scarlet and gold, 


with the manners of an ambassador 
and the social graces of a prince. They 
may also think of him as rich, subtle in 
address, and frequently witty. This is 
nonsense. In the first place, Vatican 
cardinals are not rich. They earn about 
$6000 a year and they can scrape up an- 
other $3000 from various extra jobs. 
Out of this they keep a staff of servants 
and pay for such entertaining as they 
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As I have said, all these people in 
the Vatican work for cardinals. It is 
high time that somebody told the 


truth about cardinals and I shall 
now proceed to do it. 

A cardinal is a priest whom the 
Pope has decided to honor by giving 
him a red hat and more work to do 
than anybody else in the Catholic 

Church except the Pope himself. It is 
by no means an honor that every 


modern Massachusetts highways will take 
you to historic landmarks, picturesque dining 
spots, and the world-famous beaches and 
fishing areas that dot the coast. When you 
think of carefree fun, think of Massachusetts! 
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may do (it is very little). They are no 
longer so very gorgeous. They used to 
_attend receptions trailing a long train 
behind them. Pope Pius XIT made them 
cut it off. Nowadays they dress, in the 
Vatican at any rate, as simply as they 
can. Their manners are those of many 
hard-pressed executives : they are courte- 
ous with those who have business with 
them and can be brief; but they are 
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brusque with people who waste their 
time. They often lose their tempers. 
Here, for instance, is Cardinal Ca- 
nali. He is eighty-four and vigorous. 
He is short, square and somewhat heavy 
in the face. He was born in the country 
town of Rieti and he has never lost the 
down-to-earth manner of the Italian 
from the countryside. He is so far from 
the elegant social figure of the popular 
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imagination that it is next to impossible 
to meet him except on business. 

To show how vast that business is, 
I must explain how the Vatican gov- 
erns the Catholic Church. The Church 
is run by the Pope, who works through 
Congregations (committees) of car- 
dinals. There are twelve Congrega- 
tions, and Cardinal Canali has a place 
in nine of them. He is a member of the 
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Congregation of the Holy Office and 
thus controls the moral discipline of 
the clergy and protects the faith of 
the Church. He also takes part in 
controlling the way the Church wor- 


ships God, for he is a member of the 
Congregation of Rites, to which ev- _ 


ery question arising from the com- 
plex ceremonies of the Church must 
be submitted. Part of his work, too, 
is to insure that the ceremonial 
that surrounds the Pope, his car- 
dinals and his ambassadors is cor- 
rectly observed: he does this on 
the Congregation of Ceremonies. 


The Church, contrary to general be-- 


lief, does not have one universal way 
of worship. There are no less than 
seven forms of the liturgy. It is his 
concern, in the Congregation of the 
Oriental Church, to see that the most 
important of these variations is prop- 
erly followed and its churches prop- 
erly run. In the Congregation of Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, he 
is consulted over the Pope’s foreign 
relations; in the Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith, he labors 
to spread Catholicism throughout 
the world. When he attends the Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments, he is 
concerned with the seven founda- 
tions of the believer’s faith—Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, Penance, Mat- 
rimony, Holy Orders, Extreme 
Unction and the Eucharist. From 
his seat in the Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities, he 
watches over the young candidates 
for priesthood as they go through 
their education in theology, and 
Canon Law, which is the legal sys- 
tem of the Church. With what time 
he has left, he governs the affairs of 
the Religious Orders (the monks, 
friars and nuns) from the Congrega- 
tion of the Religious. Ten major Or- 


ders for men embracing 113,000 — 


members, and no less than 1390 sep- 
arate organizations for holy women, 
are guaranteed to keep him and his 
cardinal colleagues tolerably busy, 
especially since their activities ex- 
tend over the whole range of human 


charity from praying incessantly for _ 


the souls of the dead to shaving, for 
nothing, the Neapolitan poor. 

His power in all these Congrega- 
tions is, of course, shared with the 
other Curia cardinals. Their num- 
ber is constantly changing according 
to the needs of the Church and the 
wishes of the Pope, but among the 
most familiar names in the Vatican 
are Cardinal Ottaviani, the head of 
the Holy Office, who has recently re- 
buked priests who take too active a 


part in politics. There is Cardinal - 


Tisserant, who is particularly con- 
cerned with the Oriental Church. 


Cardinal Tedeschini presides over 


the Congregation of the Revered 
Fabric and is thus responsible for 


the upkeep of the buildings of the 
Vatican. Cardinal Ciriaci controls 
the taxes, tributes and benefices of 
the Church in the Congregation of 
the Council. There is also Cardinal 
Mimmiy, called this year to the Vati- 
can to look after the Consistorial 
Congregation, which appoints the 
2800 patriarchs, archbishops and 
bishops throughout the world, who 
in turn control the Church’s 365,000 
priests. He is tall and austere: when 
I met him I fancied I was talking to 
one of those capable administrators 
that the British used to send out to 
govern India. 
Indeed, that is what Vatican car- 
dinals are—the top civil servants of 
the Catholic Church. 


For all that, they do not run the 
Church. That is done by the Pope 
himself, who must approve and seal 
each one of his cardinals’ decisions 
before they can be put into practice. 

What is he like, this Pope who dis- 
likes pageantry, who has cut off his 
cardinals’ trains, who has opened 
the tomb of the Apostle and declared 
it empty, who does not mind priests’ 
taking a drink in St. Peter’s, who has 
no time for elaborate music when he 
worships, who suspends the celebra- 
tion of his nineteenth anniversary on 
the Papal throne, as he did only two 
months ago, in bitterness and grief 
because one of his bishops was tried 
and sentenced by an Italian court— 
this man who is the best-known and 
the best-loved Pope in the history of 
the Papacy? In drawing the portrait 

of the Vatican as I found it, I have 
drawn the portrait of its absolute 
ruler, the Supreme Pontiff. He has 
the candor and realism that is the 
mark of a saint of the Church. It is 
said in the Vatican that one day he 
will be one, and this is not a com- 
mon honor. Of the 261 Popes who 
have occupied the throne of St. 
Peter, seventy-five are saints, but of 
the lives of forty-nine of these we 
know almost nothing: they were the 
first Pontiffs and the title is merely 
a courtesy. Among the remaining 
twenty-six who were regularly can- 
onized, only one, Saint Pius X, 
reigned in the last three hundred 
years. 

I met Pope Pius XII first when he 
was a cardinal. I saw him again not 
long ago. The burden of the Papacy 
would seem, to one observer at least, 
to have strengthened him and 
calmed him. As a cardinal he was 
impressive but withdrawn. Now he 
is radiant. 

I saw him in St. Peter’s Square. 
There was a throne under a canopy. 
The throne had seven steps. Once 
upon a time those seven steps were 
meant to show that the Pope was 
a temporal monarch, and greater 


than all others, for it was the custom 
for ordinary kings to have only six. 
Pius XII put them to a better use. He 
had been carried round the Square in 
his portable chair. The procession was 
very simple. There were some Switzers, 
not in their steel corselets. There were 
some members of the Noble Guard, 
looking out of place in their Victorian 
uniforms, and the chair carriers in their 


scarlet doublets and breeches. There 
was, I think, a band, but its music 
was drowned by the cheering. When 
the Pope arrived at the throne, he got 
down, and walked between his cardi- 
nals to the foot of the steps. Then he 
ran up them. 

A great roar went up from the crowd. 
A Roman next to me, a stranger, took 
my arm and said, “You see? You see? 


. 
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The Holy Father is quite well again. 
Fitter than ever. And he’s eighty-two.” 
There were tears in his eyes. 

It was a moment which, for me, 
summed up the Vatican. There sat the 
Pope, the Vatican’s absolute master in 
every detail of its working; and here, 
in the man who stood beside me, was 
an example of the faith on which the 
Vatican rests. THE END 
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GETTING READY 
FOR SPACE TRAVEL 


~ Continued from Page 65 


past by its unexpected powers of 
adaptation. Not long ago, doctors 
proved conclusively that a naked 
diver could not possibly descend a 
hundred feet without having his 
lungs crushed by the pressure. Yet 
the skin-diving record is now 128 
feet without breathing gear, and 
there is evidence that some divers 
have been down 200 feet—a depth 
at which the pressure on every 
square foot of the body is over 
five tons. Yes, the human frame can 
take a lot of punishment if it has to, 
and there may be occasions when a 
space pilot will be tougher than his 
ship. 

In the exploration of a new ele- 
ment, psychology is as important as 
physiology. From my own experi- 
ence, I’m convinced that under- 
water exploration inculcates the kind 
of mental outlook which we shall 
need in space. It may be summed up 
as a sense of alertness—a realization 
that almost anything can happen, 
and that when it does you've got to 
be ready for it. This is not a ques- 
tion of being nervous or apprehen- 
sive, so much as it is of being pre- 
pared, so that you react properly 
and don’t panic. In the sea, panic 
can be the deadliest of killers, and it 
needs so little to bring it on—a 
strange movement glimpsed out of 
the corner of the eye, a slight 
malfunctioning of equipment, a 
shadow crossing the sea bed when 
you know there are no clouds in the 
sky, a sound in a world which is nor- 
mally silent. And, above all, an un- 
expected, purposeful contact when 
you think you are floating alone in 
mid-ocean. 

There is a test that the Australian 
Navy used on its frogmen to sepa- 
rate, not the men from the boys, but 
the men from the supermen. It 
consisted of sending a trainee down 
into the water, at night, with his 
face mask blacked out so that he 
was totally blind. A second diver 


‘with a sealed-beam searchlight would 


be in the neighborhood to keep an 
eye on the victim, who had been in- 
structed to swim back to the surface. 
This is not difficult, even when you 
cannot see your way, because it is a 
simple matter to increase buoyancy 
and thus go up like a balloon. In 
this case, however, there was a 
fiendish complication of which the 
victim was unaware. 

He had been released in the middle 
of an underwater jungle—a dense 
forest of kelp. The thin fronds, 
scores of yards long, formed a close- 
packed wall around him, and the 
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current carried him steadily toward 
it. Without the slightest warning, he 
would hit this floating barrier, and at 
once the tons of unstable vegetation 
would collapse, engulfing him—in 


utter darkness, remember—beneath 


an avalanche of animated tendrils. 
By the time he had been dug out of 
this and brought back to the surface, 


his instructors would know if he'd 


made the grade. 

Anyone who could pass a test like 
this would be a useful man to have 
around in one of those typical space 
emergencies where the atomic re- 


actor is about to go out of control,’ 


the captain is down with the D.T.’s, 
the last of the oxygen is leaking 
through a meteor puncture, and the 
Thing has broken loose from its 
cage in the hold. 

Talking of Things leads us to an- 
other, and somewhat speculative, 
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link between sea and space. Sooner 
or later, during our exploration of 
the universe, we are going to en- 
counter utterly alien forms of life. 
It does not seem likely that we will 
meet them on the moon when we 
get there in the 1970’s, but the first 
contact may occur on Marsa decade 
or so later. 

There is sieht no way of 
guessing what shape extraterrestrial 
life-forms may take; even if we had 


perfect knowledge of conditions on 


Mars and Venus—the only planets 
on which protoplasmic life could 
exist—we would be no nearer to pic- 
turing the creatures that might live 
there. If anyone doubts this, let him 
ask himself if he could have pre- 


dicted the elephant, the duckbill - 


platypus, the giraffe, or Homo sapi- 
ens from a geophysical survey of the 
planet earth. 

Until we reach them—or they 
teach us—we shall remain in com- 
plete ignorance about the creatures 
which may exist on other planets. 
Perhaps we may find no more than 
a few lichens on Mars; perhaps our 
first enounter with extraterrestrial 
animals or intelligences may still lie 
centuries in the future. Yet even 
now, by sinking down into the sea, 
we can capture many of the sensa- 
tions our descendants will know 
when they set foot upon other 
planets. Certainly nothing they will 

Continued on Page 128 
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Continued from Page 126 

ever meet there can be more fantas- 
tic than some of the creatures which 
inhabit the waters of this world. 

This is another reason why under- 
water exploring is, psychologically, 
a good preparation for man’s ad- 
venture in space; and why, inci- 
dentally, it can be a good corrective 
to the psychotic horror movies which 
depict all extraterrestrial beings as 
hideous monsters bent on destruc- 
tion. Monsters do not exist in 
nature, but only in men’s minds. I 
learned this lesson the first time I 
met a giant manta ray. 

Sometimes known as the devilfish 
because of its grotesque batlike 
shape and the two horns or palps 
extending on either side of its mouth, 
the manta is one of the weirdest 
looking beasts in the sea. When, 
long before I had dreamed of doing 
any underwater exploring myself, 
I saw some of Hans Hass’ photos of 
this strange creature—which can 
grow up to thirty feet across—I 
thought I had never seen anything 
so hideous; its head reminded me 
strongly of the gargoyles on Notre 
Dame. But five years later in Aus- 
tralia, when I encountered one of the 
great beasts peacefully browsing 
over a coral reef, that initial feeling 
of repulsion vanished completely. 
Here, it was true, was something 
strange and beyond ordinary experi- 
ence, but it was no longer hideous— 
it was not even alien. Its fitness of 
purpose and the grace of its move- 
ments as it flapped along the reef, 
keeping a wary eye on the human 
invaders of its territory, left little 
room in my mind for anything ex- 
cept admiration—and a furious rage 
against those fishermen who some- 
times spear these huge, harmless 
beasts for their amusement. 

The most ghastly inhabitant of 
the sea—the ultimate in creeping, 
malevolent horror—is the octopus. 
The thought of contact with its 
slimy, sucker-studded tentacles is 
enough to make most people feel 
physically sick; yet once again this 
is a reaction founded on ignorance 
or inspired by stories put out by 
divers who want to make their job 
sound even more dangerous than it 
is. I would not go so far as to say 
that the octopus is a friendly, attrac- 
tive beast, but I would claim that 
almost all one’s original revulsion 
vanishes when one gets to know this 
talented mollusk. In real life, and 
not when seen frozen in menace by 
an imaginative illustrator, the octo- 
pus is quite fascinating to watch as 
it jets across the sea bed or slithers 
from rock to rock, only too anxious 
to keep out of your way. And its 
rapid color changes, when excited or 
nervous, are really beautiful. 
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These examples should be suffi- 

cient to prove my point that there is 
nothing in the natural world, how- 

_ ever strange it may be, that one can- 
not grow accustomed to. Albert 
Schweitzer must have had this in 
mind when he formulated his doc- 
trine of “reverence for life’; it is 
a creed that a man of sensitivity can 
learn in the sea as nowhere else, and 
it is one which mankind must master 
before it makes contact with other 
intelligent races in the universe. I 
have never been convinced that in- 
telligence comes only in one model 
having two legs, two arms, two eyes 
and one mouth. Some day we may 
encounter representatives of far 
higher civilizations than ours, who 
may differ from us as greatly as we 
differ from the manta or the octopus. 
And as we have had to overcome 
color prejudice, so our descendants 
may have to overcome a much more 
fundamental shape prejudice. The 
time may come when no well-bred 
person would dream of remarking 
that the ambassador from Rigel 
looks like a cross between a jellyfish 
and a tarantula—even if he does— 
or that the members of the Sirian 
trade delegation have not only three 
heads but also four sexes. 

Fantasy? Of course; the reality of 
our universe is fantastic. We live in 
an age when we can keep up with 
tomorrow—or even today—only by 
letting our imaginations free-wheel 
anywhere they care to travel, as long 
as they keep within the bounds of 
logic and the known laws of nature. 
‘Yet if we hope to reach the stars, we 
shall need more than imagination, 
more than scientific skill. These 
alone would be useless without the 
spirit of adventure which conquered 
our own world when much of this 
earth was as mysterious and remote 
as the planets seem today. 

That spirit is not lacking. Along 
all the coasts of the world, boys and 
girls barely in their teens are setting 
off on subaqueous journeys which 
would have seemed utterly incred- 
ible to their grandparents, and which 
must often terrify their parents. 
Among those youthful skin divers, 
the men who will make up the space 
crews of tomorrow are already 
learning courage, judgment, self- 
confidence and those other less de- 


_ finable qualities needed by all great 


explorers. 

I began this apologia on a per- 
sonal note; I would like to end it on 
one. The parallels between sea and 
space are sufficiently clear, and 
_ there is no need to say any more to 
prove that underwater exploration 
has a perfectly logical tie-in with as- 
tronautics. Yet logic is never enough; 
it was Bertrand Russell—somewhat 
surprisingly—who remarked that the 


purpose of reason is to give us excuses 
for doing the things we want to do. 
In the final analysis, | went undersea 
because I liked it there, because it 
opened up to me a new, strange world 
as fantastic and magical as the one 
which Alice discovered behind the look- 
ing glass. And perhaps I did it because, 
after hearing people call me a space- 
travel expert for twenty years, I felt I 


was getting into a rut. As Hollywood . 


stars know very well, it is fatal to be- 
come typed; if you want to progress, to 
continue your mental and emotional 
growth, every so often you must sur- 
prise yourself (and your friends) by 
changing the pattern of your life and 
interests. 


Once you are neatly classified and 
pigeonholed, incapable of any further 


development, your life is over. You 
might as well be a stuffed specimen ina 
museum, completely described by the 
label tied to your ankle. When there’s 
nothing more to say about you, you’re 
already dead. 

I feel very happy to have avoided that 
fate, but there’s one problem that some- 
times worries me. What new track do 
I switch to in 1975? THE END 
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strake design with sturdy, double-strength construction 
where it counts for lasting confidence afloat. 

Prices may never again be as modest, so buy now. 
Contact a Chris-Craft Sea Skiff dealer today, or write 
for full-color catalog. 
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CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SEA SKIFFS 


Check these modest buy-now price tags! 


Speeds Priced Speeds Priced 
Model to from Modél to from 


18’ Oper’ 31 mph $2660 || 30’ Semi-Encl., 36 mph $ 9820 
22’ Open 31 mph 3540 || 30’ F.B., 4S 36 mph 10,110 
26’ Open 32 mph 4050 || 30’ Semi-Encl., 36 mph 10,300 


30’ Open 37 mph 7230 || 39” Semi-Encel., 32 mph 14,300 


Remember! All Chris-Craft Sea Skiffs have modest 
price tags. All are so designed and finished that they 
serve you — instead of YOU spending your time serv- 
icing them. GET YOUR ORDER IN NOW! If your 
dealer cannot deliver your new Chris-Craft Sea Skiff 
quite as early as you’d like, please be patient. 
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22' Ranger, 2S 


22’ Ranger Trunk 
Cabin 


26’ Fisherman, 2S 
26’ Encl. F.B., 4S 


30 mph 


29 mph 
31 mph 
31 mph 


5160 


5750 
8680 
8480 


35’ Semi-Encl., 
40’ Semi-Encl., 


32 mph 
30 mph 


40’ Conv. Sedan, 6S 32 mph 


14,900 
24,130 
25,950 


Prices f.0.b. factory, subject to change 
without notice. 
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The enduring works of man—first in a series revealing 
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@ The Great Pyramid of Cheops (pronounced kee-ops) is 

f probably the world’s greatest mausoleum, the resting 

Tr Cc at place of a God-King who planned and supervised the 
building of his own tomb. It may also be the most remark- 
able testament of vanity ever left behind by mortal man. 

e The Pyramid is one of the architectural marvels of his- 
Py TQ In L ad tory. Its limestone mass covers a thirteen-acre plot in the 
Egyptian desert, large enough to contain St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Westminster Abbey, St. Peter’s and the Cathedrals of 
Florence and Milan. It is the heaviest structure in the 
world (5,750,000 tons), took thirty years to build (Cheops 
O reigned c. 3969-3908 B.c.), and required the labor of 100,- © 
000 men before it was finally sealed. 
Five miles southwest of Cairo, near Giza, the symmetri- 
cal bulk of the Great Pyramid rises 482 feet above the 
C h sandy yellow desert. It’s a quick taxi ride ($2 round-trip 
CO iP S \ fare) over a first-rate highway from the Egyptian capital. 
Besides Cheops’ monument there are three other stone 
splendors—the Khafra and Menkaura pyramids and the 
Sphinx. It takes fortitude to maneuver through the surge 
of beggars, donkey men, camel drivers and urchins clam- 
oring for baksheesh, but choosing a guide from the bab- 
bling swarm, and agreeing on a tour price (a fair shake is 
$2) calls for skill and firmness as well. 

Entrance to the Great Pyramid is on the north side, 
forty feet above the ground through a tunnel made by 
ransacking Arabs during the Middle Ages. It joins the 
passage along which the mummy was hauled, and is filled 
with slabs of limestone, necessitating adept crawling as 
you climb at a 45-degree angle. There is no need to fear 
the dark, as early adventurers did: illumination comes 
from a string of electric light bulbs. A touch of the hand 
reveals masonry so perfect that it is impossible to find the 
joints between the stones. It’s another steep climb up to 
the 151-foot-long Grand Gallery that rises into the heart 
of the pyramid, then more crawling until you reach a 
tunnel scarcely three feet high. This leads to the King’s 
Burial Chamber, the vital heart of Cheops’ grand design. 

At this point, 140 feet above the sand hills surrounding 
the pyramid, many travelers have felt as though they were 
in the bowels of the earth. So oppressive does the weight 
of the thousands of tons of stone bearing down upon 
them seem that the chickenhearted may turn tail and flee 
to fresh air. But the burial chamber should be seen. It is 
thirty-four feet long, seventeen feet wide, nineteen feet . 
high, with highly polished red granite stones reaching 
from floor to ceiling, which in turn is made of nine large 
granite slabs extending wall to wall. If the ventilation 
‘seems more bearable in the burial room, it’s because of the 
two air shafts, each eight by six inches, leading to the outer 
face of the pyramid. 
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In minutes, you can figure automati- 
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a special map. Exclusive...and FREE 
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Even at Economy Fares, every SAS 
trip gives you a bonus. On your 
; round trip, New York to Rome, for 
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17 extra cities, shown here, at no 
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in a sycamore coffin to the whining 
strain of ropes and the chanting of 
priests. A lidless, granite sarcoph- 
agus is all that remains of the 
tomb: when tapped, it rings like 
metal. When the pyramid had 
reached this formidable height, and 
while still open to the sky, the coffin 
was brought in; then the monu- 
mental cone of Bio which forms its 
apex was added, After the gold- 
masked, mummified Pharaoh was 
entombed, the narrow tunnels were 
blocked and a single stone swinging 
on a pivot closed the entrance. The 
sacred priests alone knew where to 
enter, but two hundred years after 
Cheops’ death, treasure-hungry van- 
dals, not caring a fig for artifacts, 
broke into the pyramid. They en- 
tered the tomb, ransacked the cof- 
fin, stripped the mummy of its gleam- 
ing gold, and strewed the royal bones 
over the floor. Later, in successive 
assaults, Persians, Romans and Arabs 
attacked the pyramid with battering 
rams, feverish for riches they, too, 
failed to discover. At one time gun- 
powder was used to blow up the 
Great Pyramid, oe without 
success. 

Besides the King’s Chamber, there 
are two others—the Queen’s, sixty- 
seven feet above the ground, and a 


subterranean room—littered with 
the accumulated debris of centuries. 

Once outside, the claustrophobie — 
shivers evaporate under the piercing 
blue sky of Egypt. A walk along one 
side of the pyramid will restore cir- 
culation to the legs. It’s a good walk 
too—761% feet, or two and one half — 
city blocks. For those interested in 
going completely around, the base 
measures three-fifths of a mile, which 
can be an exhausting walk under the 
hot sun. But it’s one way to appreci- 
ate the height, originally 482 feet, 
worn down thirty feet by erosion. 
The stupendous stone mass consists 
of 2,250,000 blocks of limestone, 
many held together by a layer of ce- 
ment no thicker than a hair. Its orig- 
inal coating was a sheet of limestone 
so smooth and fine that the ancient 
Hindus, gasping at its brilliance un- 
der the burning desert sun, called it 
“The Golden Mountain.” 

The intrepid can climb the steep 
face of the pyramid to the top, where 
a rough platform, twelve yards 
square, gives an immense view: scrag- 
gling Cairo, green country irrigated 
by the Nile, palm trees casting little 
oases of shade, and the desert with 
its reminders of Egypt’s glory. (For 
hand-holders, the pyramid by moon- 
light is a romantic, if eerie, setting.) 
From this vantage point it is under- 


adds the 


GOLDEN NEEDLE® TOUCH 


to Supima 


standable how Cheops saw his pyra- 
mid as his staircase to heaven, and 
its shape as the sun’s rays, pouring 
down from the belly of the Great 
Cow-Goddess, Hathor, whose legs 
symbolized the pillars of the world. 

Several years ago archaeologists 
discovered how the sun-worshiper 
hoped to reach heaven. Near the 
pyramid they excavated his funeral 
ship—the hull, 125 feet long, carved 
from bedrock, the wooden planking 
made of cedar of Lebanon, still giv- 
ing off a perfume like incense. Since 
the Egyptians believed the souls of 
the dead follow the sun on its twenty- 
four-hour voyage around the earth, 
they built two:funeral ships—one for 
the daytime and a second for the 
nocturnal part of the trip. Archaeolo- 
gists are still hopefully digging for 
Cheops’ second hearse. 

As a landmark the Great Pyramid 
has had its share of famous tourists. 
The Greek historian Herodotus ex- 
plored it about 45 B.c. and made the 
initial guesses as to its construction. 
Pliny, Alexander, Dionysius and 
the son of Haroun-al-Raschid were 
among other early visitors. Sir John 
Mandeville, one of the first Euro- 
pean explorers, was convinced the 
pyramid swarmed with snakes. “‘Sol- 
diers, forty centuries look down 
upon you from these pyramids,” 


Napoleon told his troops, with more 
feeling than accuracy, before the 
Battle of the Pyramids in 1797. 
Not everybody has been awed by 
the pyramid. Lord Byron snorted in 
Don Juan, his irreverent epic poem: 


Let not a monument give you or me 
hopes, 

Since not a pinch of dust remains 
of Cheops. 


Rudyard Kipling flippantly rhymed 
that Cheops’ contractor had cheated 
his employer. But it was an Amer- 
ican who made the most unflattering 
observation. Said Thoreau in Wal- 
den: “‘.. . There is nothing to won- 
der at them (the pyramids) so much 
as the fact that so many men could 
be found degraded enough to spend 
their lives constructing a tomb for 
some ambitious booby, whom it 
would have been wiser and manlier 
to have drowned in the Nile, and 
then given his body to the dogs.” 
This slice of Yankee petulance 
can be digested over a cocktail in the 
luxurious El Mina Hotel, a few 
strides away, after a day with Che- 
ops’ heaven-piercing monument. 
Once refreshed, anyone still game 
fora further bout of archaeology can 
walk to the Sphinx, 200 feet from 
the Great Pyramid, and ponder its 
eternal riddle. THE END 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 
LITTLE THREE 


Continued from Page 101 


and get a hot dog. There is seldom 
so much as a mascot. 

Rivalry exists among the three 
colleges, but it is pretty nonchalant, 
and it is characterized by gay, rather 
harmless pranks. There is the matter 
of Sabrina, for instance—a bronze 
statue of an unclad river nymph who 
is periodically spirited back and 
forth between Amherst and Wil- 
liamstown; her captors usually at- 
tempt to display her at the Williams- 
Amherst game. I remember before a 
Williams-Wesleyan game someone 
painted a huge sign that read 
SLAUGHTER WESLEYAN. The sign 
hung for several days until someone 
considerately added, LET’S TROUNCE 
THEM, BUT NOT SLAUGHTER THEM. 

New England has given these col- 
leges her small, isolated towns, and 
she has also given them her twisting, 
hilly roads and her capricious 
weather. As a result, social life at the 
Little Three tends naturally to re- 
strict itself to the campus. It has 
been estimated that a Williams man 
spends 40 per cent more time at his 
college than a Yale man does. In 
winter, when the debutante season in 
New York goes into high gear, Yale 
and Princeton are close enough to 
join it. But the Little Three man is 
too far away, or he may be snowed 
in, so he will join the rest of the col- 
lege on the ski slopes or wander 
down to the local bar for a beer. 

With the diversions of big-city 
life remote, the Little Three man 
participates in more college func- 
tions than his Ivy League counter- 
part. He goes to hear more visiting 
lecturers, subscribes to more con- 
cert series, attends more college 
plays, joins more college organiza- 
tions, becomes more involved with 
student government, goes in for more 
intramural athletics. The insularity 
of the Little Three explains the 
prominent role played by the Greek- 
letter fraternities. Nearly every Little 
Three man is a fraternity man. He 
eats at his fraternity, sleeps at his 
fraternity, entertains his date at a 
fraternity dance or cocktail party. 
For the Little Three man is not 
isolated from girls. Women’s col- 


leges are scattered about—just far 


enough away to make the trip some- 
thing of an adventure. Wesleyan has 
Connecticut College for Women in 
New London, a short drive or hitch- 
hike away. Amherst is blessed with 
both Smith and Mount Holyoke 
almost within shouting distance. 
Williams has Bennington and, for 
the stalwarts, Vassar and Skidmore. 
But, true New Englanders, Little 
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Three men go to church on Sunday. 
Chapel is required, with a limited 
number of cuts permitted, and this 
brings even the most determined 
weekender home in good season. 

New England has given the Little 
Three her sense of morality, her 
emphasis on values. This accounts, 
I think, for the amount of intro- 
spection that goes on in and out of 
the classroom, for the serious, al- 
most passionate self-examination 
that characterizes the Little Three 
bull session. “‘Soul-searching is one 
of the most popular campus pas- 
times,” a Wesleyan professor re- 
marked. The Little Three man ques- 
tions everything—his goals, his be- 
liefs, his politics and his libido. The 
questions are earnest, deep, moral. 
“The students here have no prob- 
lems, only issues,’ another profes- 
sor told me. ‘‘We spend a great deal 
of time here contemplating our own 
navels.”’ Some of the issues are uni- 
versal: Is There a God? Others are 
parochial: Is the Fraternity System 
Counter to the Ideals of the Col- 
lege? Should Chapel Be Compul- 
sory? Debating is a popular sport, 
with arguments, discussions, theses 
and antitheses. 


A Williams professor told me that. 


he felt the Little Three had a special 
quality. “By being small, and situ- 
ated where we are,” he said, “‘we 
have somehow managed to achieve 
an intellectual atmosphere around 
the clock. The discussion doesn’t 
end when the bell rings.” I wonder, 
do students at, say, the University of 
Towa wrestle with the furies, tilt with 
the windmills, form the committees 
and subcommittees and write the 
ringing editorials that Little Three 
students do? Don’t send your boy 
to Williams,. Amherst or Wesleyan 
if he is by nature complacent; he 
should be, at heart, something of a 
dissenter. He should display some 
of the zeal of a Swiftian pamphleteer. 

Not that a Little Three education 
is all work and no play. Far from it. 
There is plenty of gaiety and, as 


gaiety is often wont to do, it some-— 


times gets a little out of hand. There 
has never been any ritualized de- 
bauchery like Derby Day, which oc- 
curred at Derby, Connecticut, each 
spring. It usually involved the row- 
ing crews of two or three colleges, 
always including Yale, racing on the 
Housatonic, and it was an occasion 
of wild weekend partying until 1950 
when it became so boisterous that 
the town fathers abolished it. Never- 
theless, when spring comes to New 
England it bursts on the air with a 
certain violence. And young men re- 
spond with a similar eruptive force. I 


remember a Williams’ spring house 


party that exploded, for some 
Continued on Page 136 
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reason, one Sunday morning. There 
was a milk-punch party at one of the 
fraternity houses, and someone re- 
moved a bathtub, I believe, and car- 
ried it out onto the lawn. This was 
filled with milk punch and someone 
got in it, along with a few others. 
Williamstown residents, on their way 
home from church, watched the 
spectacle in horror. A lady from New 
York, so the story goes, was driving 
to Williamstown with a check for 
one hundred thousand dollars for 
the college. She arrived when the 
party was in full swing, took one 
look, and ordered her chauffeur to 
drive her back to New York. Fortu- 
nately for the Little Three, such 
occasions have been few. 

To me, it is always a somewhat 
disheartening experience to attend 
an Ivy League football game at the 
Yale Bowl and watch, during the 
half, the old grads wandering up 
and down the aisles of Portals Nine, 
Ten, Eleven or whatever, searching 
the sea of faces in that vast and 
windy amphitheatre for the face of 
a classmate from days gone by. Up 
and down the old grads go, stop- 
ping to peer along the rows of 
benches, holding, a bit forlornly, 
their Thermoses of toddies and 
martinis and their steamer rugs. 
Somewhere, they know, they are 
bound to spot a face they will 
recognize, with a name belonging 
to it that they will remember. I am 
always happy when one of them 
does. There are no such sad and 
troubled faces in the rickety stands 
at Weston Field. 


Two instances occur to me which 
may demonstrate why I think a 
Little Three education is different 
from that received at any other col- 
leges. One occurred while I was in 
college, the other was long after I 
had graduated. One day in my 
junior year a professor’s dog got 
lost in the woods. The student body 
turned out, almost to a man, combed 
the woods and found the dog. That 
is all there is to the story. But there, 
I thought, was Little Three spirit— 
united, dedicated, closely knit. Here 
were student and teacher joined in 
a common cause. Then, just the 
other day, I happened to run into 
Dr. James Phinney Baxter, the presi- 
dent of Williams, on the street. I 
thought, He won’t remember me. 
But the surprising and I must admit 
quite thrilling thing was that he did. 
He remembered me! Can it be that 
this busy man keeps the names and 
faces of twenty years of Williams 
graduates filed away in his head? It 
could be. After all, that would be 
only around four thousand names. 
The University of California (cur- 
rent enrollment 38,492) graduates 
more than that number in a single 
year. The Yale Bowl can pack in al- 
most twenty times that many. 

I kept repeating to myself, The 


president of my college remembered. 


me ! Now, | defy anyone like myself, 
of my generally unmemorable physi- 
ognomy, seven years out of Cal, Har- 
vard, M.I.T., Purdue, Yale, Ohio State 
or any other ofa whole gaggle of giant 
colleges to make that statement. ’'m 
not trying to pick a fight. I just defy 
him to, that’s all. THE END 
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ALCOA SAILS THE 


Lovely sefioritas, Dutch-gabled skylines, 
harbour policemen in Lord Nelson uni- 
forms—the Caribbean is a living mirror 
of its romantic past. And there’s no more 
wonderful way to see it than on one of 
Alcoa’s many cruises. De luxe, air-con- 
ditioned passenger ships sail every Satur- 
day from New Orleans on 16-day trips 
to six colorful ports. New ore carriers with 
the finest of air-conditioned accommo- 
dations for 12 passengers sail regularly 


from Mobile on four to six week all- 
expense trips. Comfortable 12-passenger 
freighters sail from New York, New Or- 
leans and Mobile on 16-28 day vagabond 
cruises to a variety of Caribbean ports. 
For details see your travel agent. Or 
write today for literature on all three 
types of cruises to: Cruise Dept., Alcoa 
Steamship Company, Inc., 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, N. Y., or, One Canal 
Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 
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The Bel Air Sport Coupe with Body by Fisher. Every window of every Chevrolet is Safety Plate Glass. 


= 


none 


YOUR PRIDE WILL PERK UP whenever you’re seen in 
your ’*58 CHEVROLET. One look at those low, wind-whisked lines and you 


know yow’re bound to be noticed. And you'll find still more to be proud of in the 


quick, sure way Chevy responds to your touch. 


Sure as it’s a Chevy, you're going to be 
looked at when you drive this good- 
looker. Don’t be surprised if you even 
hear a soft whistle of approval now 
and then. There’s just something about 
Chevy’s low, straining-at-the-bit beauty 
that makes people sit up and take 
notice. 

The way this Chevrolet moves is some- 
thing to be admired, too. Its quick- 
sprinting power, for example, and the 
reassuring way it keeps its poise, even 
on sudden dips and curves. 

Another big reason you’ll be prouder 


of a Chevy is that it’s the only honest- 
to-goodness new car in the low-price 
field. There’s a new X-built Safety- 


Girder frame . . . new Turbo-Thrust 
V8* . . . new longer, lower Body by 
Fisher . . . a choice of new standard 


Full Coil suspension or a real air ride.* 
Cars just don’t come any newer—or 
nicer—than this one. 

Make it a point to stop by your 
Chevrolet dealer’s real soon. What he’s 
selling is high on pride but low on price. 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. 
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Running is fun when you make a game of it. 


@ For almost our entire history we have considered our- 
selves a nation of pioneers, stalwarts, heroes and athletes. 
ae But since the beginning of World War II we have been 
Fit shaken by persistent revelations that we are not quite the 
people, physically, we thought we were. The physical exami- 
nations of draftees in that war were considerably less than 


Run, reader, run. A comforting. Nearly 3,000,000 men failed them. Studies since 
then have been almost shattering. One study of more than 
simple fitness 7000 children in the United States, Switzerland, Austria and 
Italy revealed that almost six out of ten American youngsters 
regimen based largely on good are physically unfit, in contrast to less than one out of ten 
in Switzerland, Austria and Italy. In short, we Americans 
old-fashioned “road work” are not in good shape. 


This disturbing fact was more or less disregarded until 
July, 1955, when John B. Kelly, ex-bricklayer, father of a 
princess, and accredited muscleman of Philadelphia, brought 
it to the attention of the country by descending upon Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the White House and thus instigating 
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a surge of publicity and printed apprehen- 
sion. A covey of great athletes accom- 
panied Mr. Kelly and were pictured 
throughout the land with him and with the 
President. The situation was properly de- 
plored and it was properly decided To Do 
Something About It. 

Practically nothing has been done, and 
almost no sense has come forth as to what 
should be done. The business of keeping 
fit is a fairly simple thing—yet most of the 
suggestions made have been nonsensical 
and almost dangerous. Pills or medication, 
radical dieting or magic exercises—all these 
are hoaxes as far as their ability to achieve 
or maintain fitness is concerned. Calis- 


thenics have their value, if adhered to faith- - 


fully, but they can be awfully boring. 

Is there, then, any true road to: fitness? 
Yes. An infallible regimen for true fitness 
can be summed up and prescribed in pre- 
cisely six words: 


1. Run 

2. Breathe Correctly 
3. Eat Sensibly 

4. Relax 


Actually, this could be distilled to one word 
and one rule: Run—which is the essence 
of keeping fit. 

Running (or, for those of advancing age, 
jogging) is the fundamental of athletic 
prowess, and has been from man’s begin- 
ning. The best hunter was usually the fleet- 
est runner. The best army had to travel on 
its legs—not as Napoleon said, on its 
stomach (and to the fleetest, most ma- 
neuverable were likely to go the spoils). 
The best boxers, football players, baseball, 
basketball, tennis and lacrosse players, all 
must be swift and sturdy of foot—and 
trackmen live or die by running. Only 
golfers and chess players can afford to dis- 
dain the fundamental, the need to run. 

Not only is running the fundamental of 
all active games but it is also the funda- 
mental of all training and fitness programs. 
In training circles it has come to be known 
as “road work,” and while road work is 
generally associated with boxing, it’s also 
a basic part of getting and keeping in shape 
for football, baseball, basketball, tennis, 
hockey, lacrosse and badminton. Again, 
not for golf and chess. 

Running does more than add muscle and 
elasticity to the legs. It forces you to breathe 
deeply. And since you can’t run in a 
slouched or slumped position, it forces you 
to Breathe Correctly (Fitness Point Num- 
ber 2): head up, shoulders back, chest for- 
ward, spine straight. Correct breathing 
helps to fix good posture. It also develops 
the lungs and chest—an aid to men, a boon 
to women, and a contract to aspiring movie 
actresses. And it tends to clarify and keep 
clean the blood by giving it sufficient quan- 


tities of oxygen, without which the blood 
stream becomes sluggish and murky. 

The exercise from running, and the well- 
being from correct breathing, should induce 
a proper appetite for nourishing food and 
be a step, at least, toward Sensible Eating 
(Fitness Point Number 3). 


Of course, it’s not easy, and not even 
advisable, for a person past college years 
suddenly to start running off in all direc- 
tions. But embracers of fitness never give 
running up; they arrange ways of continu- 
ing it throughout life. Gene Tunney, a deep 
believer in road work, and still a marvel of 
physical condition, has a road-work course 
laid out near his Greenwich, Connecticut, 
home. Part of it lies on his own property, 
part passes through neighbors’ fields, part 
through public woodland and parkland, 
and none of it hits or crosses highways. 
Gene’s course is long enough to vary by 
changing routes, and so attractive naturally 
and scenically that it is an aesthetic as well 
as a physical pleasure to traverse it. 

Bob Dowling, head man of New York’s 
huge City Investing Co., the first man to 
swim around Manhattan Island (at eight- 
een), and now, at sixty-two, built like a New 
York Giant tackle, does his road work on 
the beach at Easthampton, Long Island. 
Bob’s favorite workout is to run two to three 
miles or so along the beach, then plunge into 
the ocean and swim back to home base. 

Bernard Gimbel, another classically 
husky and healthful example of the good ef- 
fects of road work, still jogs at seventy-three. 
Until only a few years ago he did real run- 
ning on his own half-mile horse track in 
Greenwich, often accompanied by Gene 
Tunney. Incidentally, the two have boxed 
together more than a hundred times and 
Gene says Bernard Gimbel is the best ama- 
teur heavyweight boxer he ever tangled with. 

Movie stars are great inhabiters of steam 
rooms and great resorters to massaging 
hands. But the aging glamour boys particu- 
larly have learned that these methods of 
melting cannot cope with the advancing 
waistlines the advancing years bring with 
them; they, too, have learned that their 
chief hope is road work. Along the back 
paths of Beverly Hills or San Fernando 
Valley in the moderately early morning, 
you might encounter a sweat-shirted, sweat- 
panted, doggedly jogging Clark Gable, 
Spencer Tracy, Jimmy Cagney, or any of a 
score of the highest-paid male stars—high- 
est paid largely because they’ve learned 
how to stay physically attractive to girls 
from teen-age to infinity. 

What, though, of mere mortal men, who 
don’t have the same dedication, the same 
opportunity to run, the same space in which 
to run? That came up forcefully in the 


Ho.iay editorial offices when this Hand- 
book was in the discussion stage. One of 
the editors, who lives in the center of 
Philadelphia, about a mile and a half from 
the office, said, ‘I walk home from work 
every night. If I suddenly start running, I'll 
probably fall cold stone dead on my face 
with a heart attack.” 

Consultation. ““You’re right. But after all 
these years of not running, why start right 
in with a mile-and-a-half job? Do it grad- 
ually. Accelerate your walking pace a little 
each night until you’re practically running, 
then get to jogging a bit, walking a bit, till 
you're breathing deeply and feel an over-all 
glow by the time you reach home.” 

“Yes, but how can I run along crowded 
streets like Walnut or Chestnut? People 
would think I was nuts.” 

Pondering. ““You’re right again. In Phila- 
delphia, a person in a hurry would look 
nuts. Very well, go over a few blocks to 
Spruce or Pine where there are fewer 
people.” 


“Fewer people, to be sure. But still 


plenty of people, and still Philadelphia, and 
I'd still look nuts.” 

Head-scratching. ““H’m-m, you’re being a 
difficult case. All right. Do your running at 


night. After dinner, before you turn in, go ~ 


out and do a little road work in the empty 
streets.” 

“Fine, fine. And have some trigger-happy 
cop take me for a running-away thief and 
shoot me in the behind.” 

Gathering of the minds. ““There seems to 
be only one solution in your case. Get a 
dog. When you take him on his final outing 
at night run, instead of walk, with him. 
The dog will love it. People will beam on 
you as a man unusually kind to animals. 
Cops will look up to you as an inspiration 
to your more sluggish, walk-bound neigh- 
bors. Get a dog.” 


The sudden addition of running to a run- 
less existence does present problems, and 
they must be worked out on a strictly per- 
sonal basis. The main ingredients of your 
program should be Gradualness; Conven- 
ience; Appropriateness. 

There are certain activities which are, 
while not as good as running, still better 
than none at all. Indoor games demanding 
running, such as squash and badminton, 
are excellent. Dancing is good, if it’s not 
the sliding, almost sedentary type of ball- 
room dancing. Tap dancing, soft-shoe, bal- 
let, or just jitterbugging are fine. Even 
Ping-pong has its points. 

Outdoors, tennis is, of course, by all odds 
the best conditioner. Badminton may, how- 
ever, be more convenient for most people. 
A badminton court can be set up on any 
lawn which Continued on Page 142 
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Continued from Page 140 has 20’ x 44’ 
to spare, and the full equipment—tapes, 
net and net poles, four rackets and six 
shuttlecocks—can be bought for about $30. 
Add $2 for a deck-tennis quoit and your 
badminton court is also in business for deck 
tennis, a fine and fit-making game. 

Croquet is fun but absolutely useless as 
a conditioner. Golf is probably worse than 
useless, as it gives the illusion of producing 
health without actually producing it, and 
the almost compulsory post-golf drinking 
even nullifies the benefits of spending a 
couple of hours in the open air. 

Bicycle riding is superb exercise and cap- 
ital fun, but alas, motor traffic has made it 
impossible in cities, and dangerous in Sub- 
urbia and even in Exurbia. But if you do 
live where bike trails can be worked out, a 
bike can be a friend indeed. Biking, too, is 
more enjoyable if there is a purpose behind 
it—if you’re biking to get the papers or 
mail, or biking to the tennis court, or biking 
with the dog to give him a workout and 
an airing. 

In the last several years there has been a 
great fuss over setting-up exercises, and 
much has been published, illustrated with 
well-built girls in fetching leotards, giving 
complete regimes for fitness and svelteness 
to be obtained through bodily gyrations 
performed in one’s living room. Setting-up 
exercises can be wonderfully beneficial. 
Their great difficulty is that they tend to be- 
come boring, and thus, an assault on one’s 
will power. Resort to setting-up exercises in 
those brief periods when you might be con- 
fined, but as a steady habit get out and play. 


Now, as to Fitness Point Number 3: Eat- 
ing Sensibly. Bad food habits are almost 
invariably a reflection of bad health, of 
insufficiencies or distortions in the bodily 
conformations and functions. Overeating is 
compensatory; so is an excess craving for 
sweets and alcohol. Sometimes these re- 
quire medications and the ministrations of 
the medical profession. Sometimes they are 
the weedy growth from deep-seated psychic 
malformations, thus problems for the psy- 
chiatrist. But as often as not bad food 
habits and overweight are the cumulative 
punishments for an existence lacking in 
proper exercise. They could have been pre- 
vented by a sensible regime of exercise, 
and can be corrected by such a regime. 

There is no such thing as a Magic Diet 
or a Wonder Diet or a Lose-Ten-Pounds-in- 
Ten-Days Diet. Or rather, there should be 
no such thing, as all such diets are danger- 
ous. More dangerous still are the diet pills, 
the pills that are guaranteed by themselves 
to take weight off you. Any pill that could 
do that could also take years off your life. 
Why the Federal Trade Commission, and 


the Pure Food and Drug people, and Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus allow these spurious 
claims, and why the Federal Communica- 
tions Commissions and the TV industry 
permit them to be foisted upon people in 
their own homes is a shocking bit of busi- 
ness beyond the comprehension of anyone 
who knows medicine and the human body. 
There is one infallible rule for taking off 
weight safely, a simple, two-word rule: eat 
less. 

What about drinking? Is it good or bad 
for you? The answer is almost totally in- 
conclusive; it can be either. If there is any 
rule, it is the same old rule that applies to 
eating, that is, don’t overdo it, or, if you 
have a weight problem, drink less. Drinking 
sensibly can be good for you when you’re 
tense. The proper drinking of wine and 
spirits with a good dinner can help diges- 
tion and, by adding to the enjoyment of the 
meal, help your feeling of well-being. The 
unwise use of liquor can, of course, lead 
right down the path toward oblivion into 
the grave itself. 

Rocky Marciano, who was one of the 
best-conditioned fighters who ever lived, 
had one of the wisest and most proficient 
of trainers, Charlie Goldman. The direct 
question was once put to Charlie, ““Do you 
let Rocky drink or smoke when he’s in 
training for a fight?’ The answer was “‘No.” 

This was followed by the hypothetical 
question, “If you were to let him do one 


or the other, which would you settle for?” 

“For drinking. Beer wouldn’t do him 
any harm whatsoever, but it might taste so 
good after a long hot day’s training and 
road work that he’d take another and an- 
other and another, and that wouldn’t be so 
good; so I don’t let him smoke or drink.” 

One other opinion on drinking, held by a 
superbly trained and conditioned athlete, 
may be worth recording. I once was playing 
with Karel Kozeluh, the greatest tennis 
player of his time. We finished a doubles 
match and came into the locker room to 
cool off and to have a drink. Karel ordered 
beer, the other two ordered soft drinks, and 
I ordered water. He looked at the three of us 
disapprovingly and said, ““Never drink wa- 
ter immediately after playing tennis. Never 
drink anything but beer.” 


The last point in a true fitness regime is: 
Relax. If you follow the other three success- 
fully, if you Run, Breathe Correctly, and 
Eat Sensibly, chances are that relaxation 
will follow naturally. If it doesn’t, there 
are no magical rules for attaining it; it 
becomes a purely personal problem. But 
this can be said almost categorically: if you 
get yourself in shape physically, you’re well 
on the way to having yourself in shape 
mentally and psychologically. THE END 


Text by Ted Patrick 


Indoor sports demanding running are excellent conditioners. 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE PRICE 


Family adventure on 
New Brunswick’s Fundy shore 


Sweeping views like this greet you on every hand as you travel smooth 
highways through Canada’s Atlantic Provinces—New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. 
-Here’s where history lives on in fascinating old forts and settlements . . . 
where scenic wonders abound. Old-fashioned, friendly hospitality is a tradition. 
There’s always a warm welcome for our American neighbours. And you enjoy 
the best of modern accommodation at reasonable prices. 
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ee: Make this summer’s vacation your family holiday of a lifetime in Canada’s 
isLAuD colourful Atlantic Provinces ! 
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NEW YORK 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA....670 miles 
PROVIDENCE, R.1....- 406 miles 
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BRUSSELS 
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costs) bring the check to about $5 per 
person. 

You'll want to walk a bit, after a 
meal like that. It’s a good opportunity 
to do the shopping that will tempt the 
feminine half of your party sooner or 
later. Brussels, like Paris, is a woman’s 


town; lace, lace, lace in billows every- 
where, the finest in furs, jewelry, lin- 
gerie and excellent leatherwork to lure 
extravagances. Less expensive souve- 
nirs are crystalware from Val St. Lam- 
bert; stoneware from Bouffioulx and 
La Roche; wooden toys from the Ar- 
dennes; ceramics, copperware, glass- 
ware, basketwork and other handi- 
crafts. Madame should return to the 


hotel to change her shoes before setting 
out to buy, however. Brussels’ cobble- 
stones are treacherous to high heels. 
Starting again from the Place Rogier, 
follow your map into the Rue Neuve 
and to the Place de la Monnaie. Along 
the Rue Neuve are Brussels’ huge de- 
partment stores, moving-picture the- 
aters, tearooms, beauty parlors. You'll 
see little handicraft here, nor much 
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Tonight...1500 miles at sea... 
Johnny will get his wish 


Blow those candles down, Johnny! Your ship, far 
out in the starlit sea, is a timeless, enchanted island. 
Aboard this great Cunarder with her twinkling lights, 
her laughter and happy faces, you share a wide 
kingdom with small friends. It’s a blissful place 
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where wishes are commands... for you... your 
big sister... Mom and Dad. ... There are so many 
reasons why most voyagers to Europe (young, old, 
and in-between) choose Cunard . . 
family vacation going and coming in any season. 


CUNARD 


. a wonderful 


Widest choice of ships, rates and 
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sailings from New York and Canada 
sO peenprrtant to Europe. See your travel agent. 
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of the true haute couture. But pass 
through the Place de la Monnaie, 
recognizable by the Opéra de la 
Monnaie on your left, the impressive 


post office on your right, and things — 


begin to change. Shops are smaller, 
streets narrower, window displays 
more selective. Try the Rue des 
Fripiers, and the Rue de Tabora 
beyond, for smart wear at smart 
prices. Or double back on Rue des 
Fripiers to the Rue Grétry, follow it 
uphill until it becomes the narrow, 
climbing passage of the charming 
old Rue des Bouchers, and you'll 


find yourself, halfway up, in the mid- ~ 


dle of Les Galeries St. Hubert, a 
whole street of shops under glass. 
It’s a greenhouse of souvenirs at 
moderate prices. 

Less moderate in price, more chic 
in tone, are the boutiques of the 
Galerie Louise, inthe Avenue Louise. 
You'll want a taxi to get there. Re- 
membering that a Brussels cabdriver 
expects, and gets, a tip of 50 per cent 
over the meter for fares under a 
dollar, 20 or 25 per cent on larger 
amounts, you'll pay about eighty 
cents to reach the Galerie Louwise 
from the Galeries St. Hubert. Inci- 
dentally, don’t try to argue with a 
Brussels cabdriver about a tip— 
pay up and avoid his sharp tongue. 

Ten cents will carry you and your 
purchases home to the Place Rogier 
afterward. Both the Galerie Louise 
and your hotel lie just outside a belt 
of interconnected boulevards, known 
collectively as La Petite Ceinture, 
that encircle the heart of downtown 
Brussels, and tram No. 15 will carry 
you endlessly around La Petite Cein- 
ture for a five-franc fare. A good 
early investment is Carte No. 30, 
Plan des Bruxelles et des Faubourgs, 
published by R. de Rouck. This map 


costs fifty cents at any bookstore, — 


and contains a detailed index of city 
streets as well as information about 
the tram system. When you learn to 
buy a correspondance, or transfer 
ticket, from the tram conductor for 
fifteen cents instead of the regular 


ticket for ten cents, you can make ~ 


your way around Brussels without 
reliance on taxis. But count on a 
dime for each of your weekend tram 
rides, even as far as Expo 58. 

A hot bath at your hotel, high 
heels again for Madame—and an 
apéritif is now in order. Cocktails 
made from hard liquor are illegal in 
Brussels except at private “clubs,” 
although the rules are broken more 
often than they are observed, and 
bottled goods may be bought freely. 
Try a vermouth at a sidewalk table 
in front of any of the outdoor cafés 
whose parasols you'll see blossom- 


ing around the Place Rogier. Two. 


vermouths, at twenty-five cents each, 
Continued on Page 146 
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THE SUPREME TEST OF A 
FINE BOURBON 


The rare qualities of a fine bourbon, as of a fine liqueur, Would you like this classic bourbon snifter? 


are best appreciated in a snifter glass. For here its bouquet For enjoying Old Forester...for a conversation 


_..its character...its gentle flavor, are developed piece...for decorative uses...we offer 
to their matchless perfection. This is the test you this 160-ounce, hand-blown crystal 
of ultimate fineness...the test that only glass snifter, at a fraction of its cost. Ask 


Old Forester suggests to you. your retailer for details. 
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Continued from Page 144 

should revive part of the appetite you 
lost at lunch. Walk up the Rue du 
Progrés, which runs opposite to Bou- 
levard Adolphe Max off the Place, for 
a block or so until you see the kind of 
small restaurant appropriate to an ap- 
petite of your size. A well-cooked plat 
du jour—say carbonnades flamandes, 
Flemish braised beef, with bread, wine 
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and service charge—will cost you about 
eighty cents. If you’re not hungry 
enough for that, try a sizzling sausage 
sandwich—they’re boudins in Brus- 
sels—from one of the open-front grills 
that serve passers-by on the Rue du 
Progrés, and wash it down with beer. 
The check will come to thirty cents. 
After dinner you'll enjoy burrowing 
into the rabbit warren of narrow streets 
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IRGINIAS 


Valley of Wonders 


Cross the world’s oldest highway span... 
mighty Natural Bridge... 
sive shoulders the main route through the Shen- 
andoah, Virginia’s valley of wonders. All along 
that route and its tributaries, you'll discover 
endless fascination. 


Explore 20,000 sights under the earth in the 
Valley’s weird, beautiful caverns. Visit Luray 
Museum, with its pioneer relics and a fabulous 
button collection. Near Mt. Solon, gaze up at 
Natural Chimneys . . 
by wind and water. At Roanoke, see the Chil- 
dren’s Zoo atop Mill Mountain. And nearby, 
witness “Thy Kingdom Come” . 
outdoor drama of St. Paul, starting its second 
season June 21st, evenings except Mondays. 


Go motor mountaineering along Blue Ridge 
Parkway, and Skyline Drive in Shenandoah 
National Park. Or make a pilgrimage to the Lee 
and Jackson shrines at Lexington, and the Manse 
at Staunton, where Woodrow Wilson was born. 
Come soon, for you haven’t seen America till 
you see Virginia ... the Birthplace of the Nation. 


SKYLINE DRIVE AND 
BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 


Vee Department of 
Conservation and Development 
Dept. HD-158, State Office Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please send picture publications on Virginia and 
the Shenandoah Valley. 


ADDRESS. 
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Virginia motion pictures available. 


and alleys lying between the Rue du 
Progrés and the Chaussée d’Anvers, a 
few blocks west. Be sure that Madame 
goes along, however. If you don’t bring 
your own female company with you 
here, it will be forced on you. This is a 
gaudy quarter of smoky bistros, small 
taverns loud with brassy music, laughter 
and the clink of glass against glass, 
where you rub elbows with what Belgian 


Discover 


carrying on its mas- 


. a fairyland castle carved 


. . powerful, 


20,000 sicHts IN 
BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS 
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police call /e milieu. You need fear 
neither interference nor embarrass- 
ment as long as you mind your own 
business and pay your check. An 
enjoyable if raffish evening of bistro 
crawling will cost about a dollar for» 
beer or wine. Trudging back to your - 
hotel after it is over, you find you 
have spent $10.05 for the day. 


Saturday morning is a good time 
to explore the Grand’ Place, which 
you saw too briefly during your 
rubberneck tour. It’s an easy walk 
from your hotel, following the map. 
Get there early enough and you can. 
watch the sun rise on the colorful 
market that brings haggling farmers 
and tradesmen together every morn- 
ing under the carved and gilded 
fronts of the medieval guild halls 
surrounding the Place. Later, spend 
ten cents to wander through the 
majestic Gothic halls of the Hétel de 
Ville, another ten cents to visit its 
soaring tower. Four hundred and 
twenty steps are not too many to 
climb for the impressive view over 
the “City of Rooftops.” 

Leaving the Hétel de. Ville, cross 
the Grand’ Place to the elaborately 
ornamented Maison du Roi and pay 
another ten cents for admission to 
its museum. Here, if you like, you 
can admire the wardrobe of the 
Manneken Pis, among other and 
perhaps more interesting displays. 

The rest of Saturday morning and 
the afternoon you'll reserve for 
Expo 58, your first visit. From the 
Grand’ Place, walk a short block 
and a half downhill to the Place dela 
Bourse and take any tram wearing 
the Expo 58 symbol, a lopsided star. 
You'll be at the fairgrounds in min- 
utes. 

Even if you speak neither French 
nor Flemish, Brussels’ two official 
languages—city street signs are bi- 
lingual—don’t worry about lan- 
guage difficulties. Two hundred and 
fifty pretty, uniformed hostesses who 
speak English have been trained 
to spot you, and Fair literature is 
printed in as many as six languages. 
Buy a ticket to the grounds for sixty _ 
cents, then wander at will among the 
brilliant gardens and avant-garde 
architecture of the first World’s Fair 
of the Atomic Age. You'll see pan- 
oramas of the Belgian Congo, im- 
ported for your entertainment; the 
inner workings of a Russian coal 
mine; the great International Palace 
of Science, with its displays explain- 
ing the construction of the atom, the 
molecule, the crystal and the living 
cell; galleries of famous paintings 
brought here from the four corners 
of the world; theatre, ballet, fire- 
works, Cinerama, jazz concerts, sci- 
ence, sport, agriculture, industry, 
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COOL-PACK ... under the dash 


Whenever you see people (or bears) in a huddle 
over heat and high humidity, you can bet they’ll 
decide on Harrison to beat warm-weather driving. 
Harrison Air Conditioning gives you the coolest, 
most comfortable cruising on the road. A flick of 
the switch sends cool, refreshing air to every 
corner of your car. In seconds you’ve taken the 
wilt out of the weather . . . suddenly the air is as 
cool and fresh as a mountain breeze. And with 
windows up, you lock out wind, dirt and road 
noise! You'll drive and arrive—looking and 
feeling—neat and relaxed. 


Harrison’s Custom “under the hood” Air 
Conditioning is designed for all 1958 General 
Motors cars. Also available now . . . the thrifty 
‘under the dash” Cool-Pack for the new Chevrolet, 
Pontiac and Buick.* So, whether you’re already 
driving your ’58 or just about to buy, ask your 


GM dealer today about Harrison Air Conditioning. 


* Also available on most 1958 Chevrolet trucks, 
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medicine, electronics, nuclear fission, 
and the latest in space satellites and 
rocket craft. Towering above all, the 
huge tetrahedron of the Atomium, 
Expo 58’s symbol, will awe you with its 
one-hundred-fifty-billion-power mag- 
nification of a single metallic crystal. 
Lunch today will be a light one, since 
you have a gourmet’s evening to come. 


BEEFEATER 


Spend fifty cents for admission to the 
Folklore Village section of the Fair, in 
part a re-creation of the Brussels of 
1900, and visit one of its fifty-odd 
period-piece cabarets and music halls. 
Most of these will serve you a satisfy- 
ing lunch with beer or wine, for $1 or 
less, while you enjoy the offered enter- 
tainment. Let the Fair’s amusement 
section relieve you of another dollar 


EEFEATER 


the imported 
English Gin that 
doubles your 
martini pleasure 


Beefeater—symbol of 
integrity in British tradition 
and in the finest English Gin 


. unequalled since 1820 


BURROUGHS 


BEEFEATER GIN 


Imported by KOBRAND CORPORATION, New York 1,N.Y. 94 Proof, Distilled from Grain 
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during the afternoon, and if you’re 
hungry again, after a trip in the 
“Rocket to the Moon,” a cleverly 
simulated flight into outer space 
that will do for thrills until the real 
thing comes along, stay your appe- 
tite with a ten-cent cornucopia of 
hot, salted frites—French fries. A 
bus marked B.S. or B.L. will carry 
you back to the cafés of the Place 
Rogier in time for your two evening 
vermouths (fifty cents). 

These, with a bath, a brief rest and 
a change to your best clothing, will 
prepare you for what may well be 
the high point of your weekend, 
dinner at L’Epaule de Mouton. This 
tiny but celebrated restaurant is 
within walking distance, in the Rue 
des Harengs off the Grand’ Place, 
but take a taxi anyway. It will cost 
sixty cents and put you in the mood 
for luxury. Earlier you will have 
spent six cents on a telephone call to 
reserve a place, because L’Epaule de 
Mouton has just eight tables and 
does not lack for clientele. A well- 
balanced, not too heavy meal at this 
gastronomic mecca—let’s say escar- 
gots ad la Narbonnaise, snails pre- 
pared in a manner to lure snail fan- 
ciers from across the world, followed 
by the tempting sauciness of poulet 
Marius, a green salad prepared as a 
green salad should be prepared, and 
the steamy, creamy, wonderful wine- 
and-egg richness of a classic sabayon 
de I’ Anniversaire, each marvelous 
dish brought to its peak of perfec- 
tion under your eyes and nose by 
rotund Oncle René, the saucier— 
with two bottles of wine selected for 
you by M. Chantraine, maitre d’hétel 
and sommelier, followed by cheese, 
fruit, coffee and a cognac—will come 
to a mere $12.50 a head. If you 
can’t get in at L’Epaule, the Filet de 
Boeuf, almost next door in the same 
street, is a distinguished rival for the 
patronage of well-heeled gourmets. 
Au Box Vieux Temps, in the Rue 
Marché aux Herbes, is quite a bit 
less expensive but very, very good 
indeed, serving an excellent cuisine 
in a classic Belgian ambiance. What- 
ever you pay for your dinner at any 
of these shrines to good living, walk 
home afterward, and go to bed in 
reverence. Your expenditures for 
the day: $17.16. 


Sunday morning you’ll devote to 
Brussels’ bargain-baited flea market, 
Sunday afternoon to its art mu- 
seums. The flea market is a Sunday- 
morning tradition (an alternative 
attraction is the colorful bird and 
flower market in the Grand’ Place), 
and most museums are free of ad- 
mission the whole day. From Place 
Rogier take tram No. 15 going either 
way on La Petite Ceinture, get off 
at Avenue de la Porte de Hal, walk 
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8 EXCITING LANDS, 
3 POPULAR SHIPS 


NORTH ATLANTIC 


15 new public rooms on the “NEW 
YORK”. . . same fine tourist serv- 
ice on the “ARKADIA”, latest ad- 
dition to the Greek Line fleet. From 
New York, Boston, Canada to 
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Cruise liner “OLYMPIA,” 16 public 
rooms, many 2 berth staterooms 
with private shower and toilet at 
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to the Place du Jeu de Balle. 
If you enjoy old prints, curi- 
ous antiques, rusty cutlasses 
and similar fascinating junk, 
the flea market will hold you, 
and cost you money, until 
noon. 

You'll lunch at one of the 
inexpensive but colorful cafés 
of the Place du Jeu de Balle. 
Fricadelles bruxelloises, if they 
are on the menu, are a deli- 
cious Belgian specialty, small 
thin steaks braised with en- 
dive. Or try waterzooi, a kind 
of herb-scented bouillabaisse 
that may be made either with 
fish or with chicken. The meal, 
tout compris, will come to 
$1.50. From the flea market, 
take a taxi (50 cents) to the 
Place Royale and ask the 
driver to put you down at the 
Musée Royal d’Art Ancien et 
de Sculpture. 

Brussels’ two superb art mu- 
seums, the Musée Royal in the 
Place Royale, and the Musées 
Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire in 
the Parc du Cinquantenaire, 
are both open all year round. 
After exploring the first, you’ll 
reach the second by way of a 
pleasant stroll through the 
Place des Palais—the Royal 
Palace on your right, the Pal- 
ais de la Nation on your left, 
the Palais des Académies fac- 
ing you—to the Rue Ducale 
and the Rue de la Loi. Tram 
No. 23 or 31 on the Rue de la 
Loi will take you to the Pare 
du Cinquantenaire, tram No. 
39 or 40 from there home to 
the Place Rogier. 

An illegal but very good dry 
martini—the budget allows 
you two—will cost $1.15 per 
illegality, no questions asked, 
in the cocktail bar of any of 
Brussels’ /zxe hotels. A couple 
of those establishments are in 
sight across the square from 
your own more modest lodg- 
ing. After breaking the law, 
walk back across the Place and 
a block farther, down the Rue 
des Croisades. On the first 
corner, to your left, you'll find 
Le Pelican, a small, spotless 
restaurant where you'll pay 
slightly more than the price of 
your two martinis—$2.50, to 
be exact—for an excellent din- 
ner of soup, an omelette fines 
herbes, tender, garlicky leg of 
lamb with roast potatoes, 
- cheese, fruit, wine, coffee and 
impeccable service. 

Take a taxi (75 cents) after 
dinner to L’Ancienne Belgique, 
on the Rue des Pierres. If your 
driver hasn’t heard of it, and 


some have not, tell him to look behind 


the Bourse. It’s a gay, crowded, middle- 
class papa-mamma-and-the-kids kind of 
Belgian music hall. For the price of your 
drinks (and, only occasionally, a small 
entrance fee dictated by the pulling 
power of a visiting performer), you can 


If youre interested in everything new 


Diamond-set palladium jewelry by Lucien Piccard 


watch two and a half hours of very good 
variety show—old-time vaudeville at its 
best. .If you have the luck to be there on 
an evening when the appearance of an 
international stage star justifies an eighty- 
cent door charge, the beer or wine you'll 
drink during the show—no alcoholic 


; : s : ; 
we YOU ll enjoy wearing gems set in palladium 


...newest of the white precious jewelry metals 


illegalities at L’Ancienne Belgique—will 
bring the bill for an enjoyable evening’s 
entertainment to $2.00. Another taxi 
ride (75 cents) back to your hotel, and a 
pleasant Sunday has cost you just 
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Once you wear jewelry made of gleaming 
palladium, you'll be aware of its special 
luxury. You'll like the way palladium’s 
whiteness accents the sparkle and beauty 
of your gems. Fabulously set with dia- 
monds . . . or tastefully designed for 
everyday ... your palladium jewelry is 
sure to please you, most of all. Write for 
an informative booklet and the name of 
a nearby jeweler. 


ladium 


a precious metal of the platinum group 


Platinum Metals Division 


Diamonds and pearls look their best 
in a graceful palladium bracelet, 
designed by Jack Gutschneider. $350 


Light, magnificent palladium 
earrings, encrusted with 
diamonds. By Spinl. $750 


Marquise-shaped palladiumwatch,paved 
with twenty diamonds. Imported 17-jewel 
Lucien Piccard Swiss movement. $250 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
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Now sail the sheltered St. Lawrence River Route to Europe 


aboard a Canadian Pacific “White Empress” 


Right now you can book passage to 
England via Canadian Pacific’s “Land- 
scape Route.” Enjoy 1,000 miles of in- 
land scenery down the St. Lawrence 
River, with a third less open sea travel 
on your trip to Europe! Whether you 
travel first class or tourist, all “White 
Empress” staterooms and public rooms 
are individually air-conditioned. From 
stem to stern, these magnificent luxury 
liners are designed for your comfort 


qf England is understandably proud of her tradi- 
tional pageantry. The daily Changing of the 
Guard at Buckingham Palace is just one of the 
many colorful sights awaiting you in Europe. 


and enjoyment. “White Empress” crews 
are carefully selected to provide unsur- 
passed service. The cuisine is superb. 
And you'll find complete recreation 
facilities on board. Make your reserva- 
tions now for tourist or first-class pas- 
sage to Europe on one of the sleek 
“White Empresses.” Your travel agent 
has full information. 


Canadian CRcific 


W orld’s Greatest Travel System 


RAILWAYS * STEAMSHIPS « AIRLINES 
HOTELS ¢ COMMUNICATIONS » EXPRESS 
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Monday morning right after 
breakfast, you'll take a tram or bus 
with the lopsided-star symbol from 
Place Rogier to the fairgrounds and 
buy your ticket (60 cents) at the 
gate. Nothing more to pay for Expo 
58, beyond your return fare to the 
city. You have already mingled with 
the bustling crowds of a busy Satur- 
day afternoon. Now you'll explore, 
at leisure and without the crush of 
weekend competition, the wealth of 
free exhibits you had to miss during 
your first visit. Perhaps you'll want 
to take a closer look at Expo 58’s 
two fine art exhibits, which will be 
-shown consecutively: “Fifty Years 
of Modern Art,” from the opening 
of the Fair through the third week 
of July; “Man and Art” from the 
first week of August until the Fair 
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is over. A late lunch as you like 
it on the fairgrounds—Russian, 
Spanish, Japanese, Indo-Chinese, 
Turkish, German, Mexican and doz- 
ens of other imported cuisines com- 
pete for your taste buds in the native 
restaurants of the International Sec- 
tion—will cost about $1.50 and put 
you in the mood, after a morning of 
tramping, for an afternoon nap. 
Take a long one. A gala evening 
lies ahead. You'll get up in time for 
a bath, select your best clothes, then 
introduce yourself to cherry beer. 
This is a curious, bitter, refreshing 
drink, an authentic beer in which 
fruit is substituted for cereal as the 
ferment. It is served in the cool, 
walled garden of a centuries-old inn, 
the Brasserie Brigittines, in the Rue 
des Visitandines, an eighty-cent taxi 
ride from your hotel. Two cherry 
beers will cost fifty cents, stimulate 
your appetite, earn you the friend- 
ship of the family Declercq who op- 
erate the medieval brasserie, and en- 
title you to inspect the family collec- 
tion of crossbows, one of the finest 
in Europe. ; 
Cherry beer, crossbows and the 
charm of the old inn will be hard to 
leave, but the weekend grows short. 
When you say au revoir to your 


hosts, ask the way to the Avenue de 
Stalingrad. Turn right when you get 
there, follow that neon-brilliant ave- 
nue while its name changes succes- 
sively to the Rue du Midi, the Rue 
de Tabora and finally the Rue des 
Fripiers, turn right again into the 
Rue Grétry, and you'll be in a differ- 
ent world, back at the familiar foot 
of Rue des Bouchers. This cobbled 
lane contains more good restaurants 
in all price ranges than any other 
street of comparable length in this 
city of good restaurants. Study the 
cartes du jour posted in their win- 
dows (required by Belgian law), but 
remember your liver. Having en- 
joyed Brussels’ haute cuisine, cuisine 
bourgeoise and spécialités du pays as 
well as the exotic offerings of Expo 
58, you'll still find savor in a simple 
steack, pommes frites, green salad, 
bread, cheese, fruit and coffee. With 
half a carafe of wine, your check in 
the Rue des Bouchers can be as 
little as $2.00. 

If you count your pennies at this 
point, you and your lady will have, 
between you, exactly $15.58 of the 
original one hundred dollars. On 
Saturday night, even Sunday night, 
that amount would not go far at a 
ringside table in any of Brussels’ 
famous night clubs. They don’t 
normally charge a couvert or an en- 
trance fee, but on weekends cham- 
pagne is ordinarily obligatory, ring- 
side, and champagne costs more 
than you have to spend. Mondays, 
because Mondays are slack even for 
such renowned boites de nuit as Le 
Boeuf sur Le Toit, Gaiety, Caprices 
d’Eve, Parisiana, Florida and Le 
Moulin Rouge, are different. You'll 
elect the Moulin Rouge, from the 
Rue des Bouchers only a short walk 
to the Place de Brouckére, and be 
welcome to enjoy the floor show at 
one of its better tables. 

It’s a bright, intimate cabaret in 
which the girls are as nude as the 
law allows, meaning very nude in- 
deed. After the show they put on 
more clothes and will dance with 
you if you like. But that means 
champagne again, and anyway you 
have brought a girl of your own to 
dance with, remember? Cognac or 
whisky at about $1.50 a drink—a 
night club is, after all, “private” — 
dancing to a good orchestra and 
watching a second floor show, if you 
are up to it, bring an enchanting 
evening to an end with a $15 check 
for two, after which you may either 
hand the remaining fifty-eight cents 
of your joint funds to the doorman 
who bows good night as you leave, 
or spend it on a taxi ride back to 
your hotel. It doesn’t matter. Mid- 
night has come and gone, your 
weekend is over, et voila! You have 
lived. THE END 
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New “Nite Magic”* Has Them In Its Spell 

Here’s a luxury formal jacket you wash before 3... 
wear After Six. The tailoring world is agog at the 
amazing innovations in fabric, lining and workmanship 
that take this white jacket through automatic washing 
and drying cycles with ‘just minted” results. And. 
typical of all After Six Formals, this handsomely styled 
new ‘“‘Wash-and-Wear” considers your comfort above 


all. Now at leading stores . . . $39.95 
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Harmonizing (and contrasting) After Six 
cummerbund and tie sets, too. 


BY RUDOFKER 
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Write for Free Dress Chart Booklet by BERT BACHARACH, foremost authority on men's fashions. AFTER SIX FORMALS, Dept. H-1, PHILA. 3, PA. 
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THE LIVES 
OF A NEW YORK 
CAREER GIRL 
Continued from Page 80 
a mecca and if they decide to work 
here, a job is a pivot around which 


they hope to build a newlife. The usual 
career girl—apathetic about marrying 


/n Your Kitchen . . 


a college beau and doubtful about at- 
tracting a boy who played in the same 
sandbox at home—comes to the city 
hoping to develop herself in new direc- 
tions. A job is the touchstone of her 
New York world, and for the most 
part, the career girl wants to achieve 
some degree of prestige or influence or 
power. Certain professions have the 
strongest allure—fashions, publishing, 


. Dining & Living Rooms 


. in your Office 


advertising, public relations and televi- 
sion—yet even those young women who 
must take the most menial job have a 
secret, delicious belief that all sorts of 
meaningful things are bound to happen 
to them now. 

Life can be confusing for the un- 
employed. A Vassar gitrl—the daugh- 
ter of a rich Middle West manu- 
facturer—once remarked petulantly 


. on You! 


CUT FLOWER & POT PLANT ASSOCIATION 


Furniture by Baker Furniture Co.; Kitchen by Bernard L. Lewis, Inc. 
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after a six months’ struggle with 
employment agencies and short- 
hand lessons: “I don’t particularly 
want any job. But unless I get one, 
I'll be an outcast.’ In a city where 
too much leisure is suspect, she was 
close to the truth. When, eventu- 
ally, she managed to get a job typing 
case histories in a hospital, she was 
enormously proud and relieved. Like 
her friends she now had a nine-to- 
five modus vivendi, and with it a new 
and satisfying identity. 

Priscilla Denton, twenty-three 
years old, resembles a lot of young 
women who have come to New 
York to find a new identity. Her of- 
fice was in a narrow building on 
55th Street between Madison and 
Park avenues. The little bronze 
plaque that read “Robert Traynor, 
and Associates” needed polishing. 
Priscilla had called me to have lunch 
with her, adding a word of warning 
about the elevator, which jiggled 
perilously like a box suspended on a 
string. There was only one door on 
the sixth floor and it was ajar. 

Inside was a large room with a 


sliver of terrace and five office desks © 


arranged against walls bristling with 
bulletin boards. A narrow hall led to 
a smaller room that I assumed was 
Mr. Traynor’s office. Two girls were 
typing and a third was crouched on 
the floor, going through the bottom 
drawer of a filing cabinet. A terrier 
was sleeping ona leather couch, and 
on the floor boxes of pleated lin- 
gerie and gloves and scarves were 
stacked like pyramids. There were 
tweed coats piled over a chair and 
office supplies on another. A woman 
talking on the telephone motioned 
for me to sit down on a leather has- 
sock.When she hung up, she pushed 
her glasses down from her forehead , 
and swung around in her chair. 

**Hi—I’m Allyn Parker. Priscilla’s 
coming back from the photogra- 
pher’s any second,” she said in a 
clipped, firm tone. She wore a rasp- 
berry tweed suit with the jacket cut 
like a small boy’s overcoat and a big 
white chiffon scarf. “Forgive the 
mess.”’ She waved a long manicured 
hand at the boxes and coats. ““Mer- 
chandise to be photographed for cli- 
ents.”” The phone rang again and 
as she talked Miss Parker gently 
smoothed down the curved ends of 
her short brown hair. Her voice was 
rich with camaraderie. 

“T thought you’d love the pic- 
tures,” she said, cradling the phone 
on her right shoulder and crossing 
her legs. “They really have a good 
spring line of accessories this year. 
[ve got all the stores and prices for 
you.’ Her voice snapped out the 
names of two 34th Street depart-- 
ment stores and the prices and num- 
bers of earrings and necklaces. 


. 
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The terrier woke up and jumped 
to the floor when Priscilla came in. 
She put down several boxes and 
apologized for being late. Her hair 
was pulled back in a chignon and the 
higk black collar of her coat almost 
reached her ears. She patted the dog. 

“Tt’s Mr. Traynor’s,” she told me. 
“This used to be his apartment be- 
fore he moved to Sutton Place. We 
watch the dog during the day.” 

“Hell, the dog watches us.” Miss 
Parker gave a cheerful snort and 
asked Priscilla about the scarves. 

“The new photographer’s good,” 
she said, applying fresh lipstick be- 
fore the small mirror over her desk. 
**He’s high fashion and not in the 
usual rush to finish the sitting. I 
thought up some new ways to tie the 
‘scarves. We’ll get the photographs in 
time to send them out next week.” 

Miss Parker nodded approval and 
said that the Journal-American was 
running a layout on their jewelry ac- 
count on Sunday. Priscilla made a 
note on her calendar and com- 
mented, “Terrific.” 

“And don’t forget, Prilly, this 
afternoon you and I and the boss 
wrap up the fashion show of coats 
at the Pierre next week.” We could 
hear Miss Parker on the telephone 
as we waited for the elevator. 

“Parker—she wants to be called 
that—is really quite a person. She’s 
the only person in publicity who 
doesn’t take Miltown. She thrives 
on the life.” 

There were faint smudges under 
Priscilla’s eyes. She admitted that 
she had stayed up late the night be- 
fore and said she always seemed to 
be tired because she was always up 
late. And the curious thing, she 
added, was that half the men she 
went out with just weren’t that at- 
tractive. Maybe, she laughed, it was 
because she had read that a girl 
wasn’t a success in New York unless 
she went out four nights a week. 

Tt was raining lightly as we edged 
our way five doors down to L’Ai- 
glon, a plush little restaurant patron- 
ized by New Yorkers and Europeans 
with cultivated appetites. The head- 
waiter gave us an imperious flutter 
and we walked past the bar which 
was bordered with men in pin-striped 
suits, and past half a dozen persons 
waiting for tables. 

“He knows Mr. Traynor,” Pris- 
cilla remarked, “‘so any of us can 
usually get a dinky table in the 
back.”” “Us”? was a word she fre- 
quently used in mentioning her 
office. “I haven’t the strength to 
struggle with drugstores today. I 
need this soothing sort of back- 
ground.”’ The expansive tablecloth 
was white linen and the huge menus 
were written in purple ink. “I also 
need a Dubonnet on the rocks even 


if it will make me sleepy this after- 
noon.” 

A tall, barrel-chested man passed our 
table with a short spangled blonde. 
Priscilla called “‘hello” and extended 
her hand. He beamed at her. 

“Did you see last month’s batch of 
clippings, Mr. Klinger?’ Priscilla’s 
voice had more than a touch of enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Klinger nodded and winked. 


“Pretty good, pretty good. Give my 
best to Traynor.” 

Priscilla took a sip of Dubonnet and 
leaned back, pushing up the sleeves of 
her blue wool dress. 

““He’s a client. One of a dozen we try 
to keep happy. We publicize his line of 
coats. That means placing photographs 
in out-of-town papers and those in 
New York, which are harder to crack. 


Most of the time we hire the photog- 
rapher for the client to make sure the 
pictures are really good. We work with 
magazines too. The big job is making 
sure the client’s name is mentioned as 
well as the store where people can buy 
his merchandise.” She moved an ice 
cube with her finger. ““There’s a lot 
more to publicity than I dreamed nine 
months ago when I started. But I really 
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STRATFORD 


like it. It’s commercial and a little 
tough but at least you don’t have to 


disguise what you’re out to get and 


imagine any woman here, Priscilla 
said, wearing one of Mr. Klinger’s 
“suburbia” coats, though they sold 
all over the country. At the next 
table, a gaunt brunette was watch- 
ing the entrance. Her face was very 
pale and her eyes were outlined with 
heavy black pencil. Her profile had 
a suggestion of hauteur and her 
eyebrows rose like two small dark 
wings. She smiled wearily at us. 
Priscilla smiled brightly back. 
“She’s a model I use for several 
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in NEW JERSEY 


some fairly boring accessories look 
really good, her sort of face and 
élan can do it. If she gets too popu- 
lar, she’ll charge forty dollars an 
hour—and then I'll have to find 
someone cheaper.” A tall blond man 
ina glen plaid suit walked swiftly to- 
ward the model’s table and sat down. 
The girl perked up visibly. Priscilla 
watched him and then studied the 
menu with a seeming melancholy. 

“‘He looks like someone I know,” 
she said, after deciding on eggs 
Florentine which were a modest 
three dollars and seventy-five cents. 
“Like someone I know very well. 
His name is Peter—my friend’s, that 
is.”” She touched a small gold pin on 
her collar that was shaped like a 
delicate long leaf. “He gave me this 
last week for my birthday.’ Her 
face had a muffled look. It reminded 
you of a person pulling down a win- 
dow shade very suddenly. She 
sounded tired. 

“At one point, we were talking 
about getting married. It wasn’t 
very serious talk, I suppose, but it 
was fun thinking about it. I even 
took Peter home one weekend and 
we went to a dance at the club. He 
made it seem very amusing and gay. 
I always used to think those dances 
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We’d go to the old movies from the 
1920’s at the Museum of Modern 
Art or eat Chinese food on the West 
Side or just sit and talk over Irish 
coffee at P. J. Moriarty’s. Once we 
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even went ice skating in Central 
Park after a cocktail party. But 
after a while I began to want a little 
more from him and I couldn’t keep 
on just being an amused audience. 
Peter doesn’t like me to be serious. 
He calls it my ‘plonking’ mood.” 
She put out her cigarette slowly. 
“We sort of snipe at each other 
all the time now. He says I’m too 
positive like all career girls and, 
like most semi-educated women 
these days, I’m analyzing our rela- 
tionship to death. Now he accuses 
me of wanting a man who can be a 
father to me!” Her vitality seemed 
forced now. “I’m not the intellectual 
type, God knows, but I can sense 
that some things are wrong between 
us and we should be able to talk 
about them. Last week I told Peter 
he’ll always be a charming boy, but 
that I need a man who can make de- 
cisions and live up to them, right or 
wrong. You can never depend on 
Peter for anything and he rather de- 
lights in being a maverick. Maybe 
that’s what attracts women to him. 
He seems to do well at his job, 
though. Sometimes I can’t decide 
whether he’ll end up on the cover of 
Time or as a shoe salesman in New 
Jersey.” She broke off suddenly and 
told me about an old Fernandel 
movie she had seen over the week- 
end and the acting lessons she had 
decided to take—just for fun. 
“After Peter and I quarreled, I 
was terribly lonesome even if I did 
go out on other dates. I couldn’t 
accept the fact that everything wasn’t 
going to be all right between us.” 
After lunch, Priscilla and I walked 
up Fifth Avenue to Bonwit Teller 
where she wanted to buy some 


gloves. It had stopped raining and © 


the huge checkerboard of shops still 
glistened a little. 

“T love New York,” she said, 
looking around at the buildings. 
“No one can ever be bored or feel 
hopeless in this city. I’m always sure 
that something nice will happen just 
because I’m here.” 

Maybe, she said, she would move 
out of her apartment on 74th Street 
and find something in Greenwich 
Village. It was silly to pay so much 
rent for two rooms that looked like a 
sliced-up butler’s pantry. Especially 
if you wanted to go to Europe in the 
summer or take acting lessons or 
- buy theater tickets. 

There was a human pinwheel of 
traffic in the revolving doors at 
Bonwit Teller. “I'll invite you to my 
housewarming if I move,” she prom- 

ised and waved good-by. 


Priscilla did send me an invitation 
to a housewarming three months 
later. It gave the address as 17 Gay 
Street. The taxicab driver said he 


didn’t know where Gay Street was; 
Greenwich Village was a pain in the 
neck to him with all its winding streets 
and silly names. But a man on Waverly 
Place directed him to a short winding 
block of narrow white and gray and rust 
colored houses with shutters and win- 
dowboxes. In No. 17, a crescendo of 
voices vibrated from an apartment on 
the second floor. The door was opened 


Sail on this adventure in leisure 


by a tall slender girl with her long 
blond hair in a loose page boy. She 
wore a white bullfighter’s shirt and a 
narrow black velvet skirt. 

“I’m Martha. It’s nice to see you.” 
There was a warm slur of the South in 
her voice. I followed her into the bed- 
room where coats were piled on the two 
beds. It was a bare, pristine room with 
piles of books in the corners and a map 


of Europe on the wall. On Priscilla’s 
bureau was a photograph of her fam- 
ily and stuck in the mirror was a 
snapshot of a blond boy on a sailboat. 

Only five or six people were in the 
low-ceilinged living room. The walls 
were white and peeling a little. There 
wasn’t much room for anything be- 
sides the two couches covered in 
navy corduroy, a marble coffee 
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table, two wrought iron bookcases 
and three unrelated stuffed chairs. 
The walls were decorated with a 
Chagall print, a reproduction of an 
Audubon and a Chinese pen-and- 
ink sketch of a horse. Several people 
were clustered around the brick fire- 
place. Priscilla, who had been mix- 
ing drinks on a card table covered 
with an Indian print tablecloth, 
came over with a tray of martinis. 

“How do you like Gay Street? 
We’re going to buy some new furni- 
ture of course—most of this stuff 
is what mother let me have from our 
attic at home. Did you see the gar- 
den from the window? The whole 
building shares it in the summer. 
Martha and I think this street is so 
much more appealing than ——” 

“The sterile Seventies.” A man 
finished her sentence and laughed as 
he took a martini from the tray. 
Priscilla laughed too and started to 
pass the drinks. She wore a Paisley 
dress with a long rope of pearls 
around her neck. She seemed a little 
older. The smudges under her eyes 
still showed faintly and there were 
tiny parentheses around the cor- 
ners of her mouth. I wondered if she 
was having a good time. The man 
with the martini spoke. 

“I’m an engineer. Never been to 
the Village before Pris moved here. I 
think it might be good for her. That 


job of hers is keeping her too busy. 


She needs to relax a little. We met in 
this acting class we go to once a 
week. You might say we’re the only 
ones that aren’t ready to burn at the 
stake for a role on Broadway. I 
look at it as sort of an experience— 
someone called it group therapy. 
Priscilla’s like me—too contained— 
and this class loosens us up.” He 
looked at me in a studied, blinking 
way. ““You won’t believe this but 
next month she and I are doing an 
improvisation together. She’s to be 
Ethel Waters and I’m Brandon de 
Wilde from The Member of the 
Wedding. \t’s our assignment.” His 
voice dropped lower with gloom. A 
small Chinese girl in a pale brocade 
dress joined us and talked softly 
about her novel, which was the 
story of three Eurasians in Shanghai. 
A copywriter from an advertising 
agency derided the rigidity of Amer- 
ican breakfast habits. Soup in the 
mornings was a damn good idea, he 
said, and for some reason nobody 
would go along with it. The Chinese 
girl looked disgusted and went off to 
fill her glass. She was very pretty 
and the copywriter became de- 
jected. Almost twenty people were 
compressed in the room now and 
they were leaning against the walls. 
Martha was passing potato chips 
and a bowl of cream-cheese dip. 
Nobody wanted any. 
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“We invited too many people,” 
she confided happily, “but you 
never know exactly who will show 
up.” She introduced me to a girl 


who was being trained for a job at _ 


Macy’s. Nothing at Smith had ever 
prepared her for it, the girl said bit- 
terly, but she was sticking it out. 

In the hallway Priscilla was half- 
listening to a tall man who was 
touching her hair lightly and laugh- 
ing. She patted his sleeve and walked 
into the kitchen, which was about 
the size of a closet. 

“T thought I’d be trapped with 


Teddy for hours. He’s sweet and 


very attractive but sometimes he 
grates on my nerves. He tries so 
hard!’ The water from the faucet 
splashed on her dress and I handed 
her a dish towel. 3 

“T used to be wild about him in a 
fatuous sort of a way when I first 
came to New York. I suppose I was 
very impressionable then. Now he 
seems a little silly. He wants me to 
go to the Adirondacks with him this 


summer—his mother has a house up | 


there. He won’t believe ’'m not tak- 
ing a vacation. But Parker’s going to 
leave and I think Mr. Traynor might 
let me take her place. It’s just a 
hunch, still ’'m not going to risk 
taking two weeks off.” Her voice 
was sharper. She put fresh glasses 
on a tray and arranged some olives 
and bits of lemon peel. 

I asked about her friend who had 
given her.the goldleaf pin she was 
wearing again. 

“Oh, Peter. That’s all over. Really 
over. He did call here one night 
when I was working late at the 
office. Martha suggested he tele- 
phone me there, but we had a rush 
‘job and I just couldn’t break away. 
He never called again. Someone 
told me he’s going to Madrid to 
open an advertising agency. I guess 
Peter must be very excited.” 

There was no expression on her 
face as she talked, only a very slight 
tremble in her lips. A girl stuck her 
head in the kitchen and announced 
there was no more gin and eight peo- 
ple were drinking martinis. Priscilla 
dispatched Teddy to buy some. He 
seemed piqued. The copywriter who 
liked soup for breakfast asked Pris- 
cilla to have dinner at a Village res- 
taurant. She shook her head gently. 

I wished her luck in getting 
Parker’s jobas we walked to the door. 

‘ “Thanks, I’m very hopeful. You 
were nice to come. The party’ll be 
over soon—I’m exhausted and to- 
morrow’s Monday.” She was smil- 
ing and we shook hands. 

It was quiet on Gay Street and 
down the street you could still hear 
all the voices—the bright, urgent 
voices—and the faint, smoky beat of 
music. THE END 
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JOURNEY THROUGH 
THE KHYBER PASS 


Continued from Page 46 


spiced eggplant; and great thick disks 
of unleavened bread. In no time our 
plates were piled high with helpings of 
these things, mixed almost at ran- 
dom—the host and his deputies going 


the rounds and giving us more and 
more. Men entered the room bearing 
skewers of tikas—kebabs or shashliki, 
we would call them—spitted chunks of 
lamb that had been roasted with onions 
and other seasoning. They squeezed 
them off the skewers onto the piled-up 
mounds. 

We milled about in buffet style, eat- 
ing with forks or fingers and convers- 


ing. The P.A. held court affably behind 
one table, still wearing his coarse gray 
clothes. The headmaster, wearing his 
karakul cap, stood in a corner and 
gently explained the scene. Abundance 
was its keynote, certainly. Besides the 
meaty dishes there were sweet ones— 
custards, puddings and a confection of 
rice that had been colored and flavored 
with orange peel. Host and helpers 
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forced these on us generously, not 
hearing any refusal. 

But for all its volume the meal 
was finished quickly, and soon we 
washed our hands again under the 
pitchers and filed downstairs; and 
there—a new surprise—on the small 
tables by our seats were piles of 
fruit: slices of Persian melon; pyra- 
mids of grapes, plums and peaches. 
We reclined on the beds and bolsters 
and nibbled at these, chatting des- 
ultorily once more. Then servants 
brought sweetened green tea, and 
we drank one cup of this and rose 
promptly. The maliks took down 
their guns from the wall, putting 
them on and resuming their Wild 
West air; and we said good-by 
quickly and passed through the gate. 

The party had lasted somewhat 
over an hour, I calculated. Everyone 
had eaten in friendship under a 
single roof; hospitality had been 
practiced; and we had had our fill, 
and more, of good things hard to 
come by. The striking thing had 
been the abundance, the generosity. 
When tribesmen took you in, the 
occasion seemed to say, they did it 
without stint, wholeheartedly. 

Next day I said good-by to Landi 
Kotal, boarding the Peshawar-Kabul 
bus, which carried me to a point 
called Torkham, where I transferred 
to a sister bus with ““AFGHAN MAIL” 
painted on its side. 

After we had gone some distance 
I looked back at the mountains by 
the Khyber and saw them in per- 
spective, as Babur, Humayun and 
the other conquerors had done. The 
Pass itself was not apparent—it 
twisted in through a fold some- 
how—and what I saw was a solid 
wall of brown, with blockhouses 
stuck on it here and there, like 
cloves, and some partly camouflaged 
gun emplacements. It seemed a 
solid obstacle, and I mused that it 
was one of the few big barriers never 
turned or overrun in our time, a 
period that had seen the downfall of 
the Maginot Line, the Singapore 
coastal. works and so many others. 
That kind of strength grew obsolete 
quickly now, of course, and what 
had stood yesterday might fall to- 
morrow. Yet as I thought back on 
all the rocks, defiles and firepower 
in the Pass, and the hornet nature of 
the people living there, I felt it 
would still be prickly to a frontal 
blow—if it should get one. 

Thinking back was not for long, 
though. The driver finished his tea, 
climbed in with his two assistants, 
and skillfully revved up the engine. 
Our cargo of men, children and 
veiled women braced itself. And 
with a clatter we started down the 
sandy road toward Kabul. 

THE END 
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MY GIANTS! 
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never fear: that theme will recur), I 
want to stop for a moment and visit 
the home of the Giants, the Polo 
Grounds, for it is an intimate part 
of the Giants’ history. Oddly enough, 
almost every famous or infamous or 
otherwise memorable game the team 
ever played took place here, not on 
the road. 

Like the team itself, the Polo 
Grounds is an absurd and lovely 
thing. It is the only ball park built 
against a cliff—Coogan’s Bluff—so 
that a patron could walk downhill to 
his seat. (I loved this approach be- 
fore a night game. You came slowly 
down the John T. Brush stairs in 
the cool of the evening, looking 
down at the flags and at the tiers of 
brilliant floodlights on the stands 
and, beyond them, at the softer 
shimmer of lights on the Harlem 
River. Sometimes there was even a 
moon, rising right out of the Bronx. 
As you came closer and were finger- 
ing for your ticket in your pocket, 
you could hear brave music from the 
loud-speakers, broken by the crack 
of a fungo bat, and through a space 
in the upper deck you caught a 
glimpse of grass, soft and incredibly 
green, in the outfield. You walked 
faster, tasting excitement in your 
mouth and with it—every single 
time—the conviction of victory.) 

The Polo Grounds had a crazy 
name and crazy dimensions. No- 
body ever played polo there; the 
name moved uptown with the team 
in 1891. In shape, it was closer to a 
bowling alley than a ball field. Along 
the foul lines, the right field and left 
field stands were only 258 and 280 
feet from home plate. As a result, 
hundreds of games were won and 
lost on measly pop-fly “homers” 
that would have been caught on a 
grammar-school field. But the stands 
receded sharply and almost endlessly 
toward the center-field bleachers, a 
fearsome 425 to 450 feet away. 
Straightaway sluggers loathed the 
field, because a really noble smash 
to center, good for a homer in any 
other park, only amounted to a 
loud and discouraging out. In mod- 
ern times, only Joe Adcock of the 
Braves ever managed to hit a ball 
into those bleachers on the fly. The 


clubhouse was behind center field, — 


so that a pitcher knocked out of a 
game had to walk a long, long way 
before he could hide his shame. 
The history of the Polo Grounds 
is full and lively—and not exclu- 
sively connected with the Giants. 
The stands burned down in 1911, 
and the team played part of that 


season at the field of the New York 
Highlanders (later the Yankees) ai 
Broadway and 168th Street. From 1913 
to 1923, the Yankees were tenants at 
the Polo Grounds, and it was here that 
Babe Ruth started hitting the homers 
that were eventually to pay for Yankee 
Stadium. Here, too, Dempsey knocked 
out Firpo. Here Red Grange made his 
professional debut, playing for the 
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land 
of contrast 


Solid stone throws a bridge high across the 
sky dwarfing the climbers on its top in 
Utah’s Arches and Natural Bridge country. 


Chicago Bears against the football 
Giants. And here, one Sunday a few 
years ago, a fan was shot dead in his 
seat by a .22 bullet fired from a nearby 
rooftop. But for most New Yorkers, 
the Polo Grounds will really be remem- 
bered as a lovely place in which to 
watch the Giants play. The seats were 
uncomfortable, but the stands were 
close to the field, and it was nice up there 
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on a sunny June afternoon, watching 
. the action below and seeing, away 
out in center field, the little shed roofs 
over the bull-pen benches, where the 
relief pitchers sat with their legs crossed 
and their hats tipped over their eyes. 


By 1921 McGraw had built himself 
another championship team—so sound 
a squad that it won four straight pen- 
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nants, 1921 through 1924, which no 
team had ever done before. This was 
the era of Frank Frisch, the marvelous 
second baseman who moved directly 
from the Fordham College nine to the 
Giants; of Ross Youngs, an outfielder 
for whom McGraw showed the same 
deep personal fondness he had hitherto 
reserved for Mathewson; of High- 
Pockets Kelly at first base; of Beauty 


s trademark for its polyester fiber 
*vicos Slightly higher in the West 


Bancroft at shortstop; and of a rather 
shopworn outfielder named Casey 
Stengel. It still meant something to play 
for the Giants then. Stengel came to the 
Polo Grounds after a stint with the 
Phillies, and when he walked onto the 
field for the first time, he was seen to 
slap himself hard on the arms and 
shoulders. ““Wake up, muscles!’’ he 
muttered. ““We’re in New York now!” 
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The year 1921 also saw the first 
“subway series’’—the first of three 
successive World Series against the 
Yankees. The Giants won the first 


two, for their first world champion- 


ships since 1905, but in 1923, playing 
in their brand-new Yankee Stadium, 
the Yankees reversed the process. The 
summary of that series read: Yan- 
kees, four games; Stengel, two games. 
Casey pulled out both Giant vic- 
tories with homers, the first an inside- 
the-park blow with the score tied 
4-4 in the ninth inning. 

There was a new series opponent 


in 1924, the Washington Senators, - 


led by “The Boy Manager,”’ Bucky 
Harris. The teams clawed and bat- 
tled through six games, and then It 
Happened again. With the teams 
tied 3-3 in the deciding game, at 
Griffith Stadium, and with one out 
in the bottom of the twelfth inning, 
the Senators’ Muddy Ruel lifted an 
easy pop foul. Giant catcher Hank 
Gowdy started for it, stumbled over 
his discarded mask, and lost the ball. 
Ruel doubled on the next pitch. 
Shortstop Travis Jackson then fum- 
bled Walter Johnson’s grounder. 
The next batter, Earl McNeely, hit 
a soft hopper down to Freddy Lind- 
strom at third. Lindstrom reached 
for it, and as he did, the ball struck 
a pebble and bounced over his 
head, and the series was over. It 
was perhaps the bitterest moment 
of them all. 

The bitterness was compounded 
by the fact that there were no Giant 
pennants for the next eight years, 
even though this period saw some 
of the finest Giant teams. 


Jackson and Lindstrom certainly 
was one of the best to take the field 
for any team. But if there were no 
first-place finishes, this was at least 
the beginning of a time of heroes: 
Terry, Ott, Hubbell. All three are in 
the Baseball Hall of Fame. 
Memphis Bill Terry was a big, 
saturnine first baseman who grew 
better and better as he went along. 


A slick fielder, for all his size, he was - 


also a slugger of solid, terrifying line 
drives. His lifetime batting average 
is .341, and in 1930 he hit .401—a 
mark no National Leaguer has ap- 
proached since. 

Ott joined the team in 1926, at 
the age of seventeen. Somehow he 
never lost his appearance of gentle 
boyishness—not through the twenty- 
two years he spent with the Giants 
as right fielder, third baseman, and 
eventually manager. He didn’t look 


| particularly formidable at the plate, 


for he was not built like a Terry, 
a Ruth, or a Hack Wilson. He even 


looked a little comical, for as the 


pitch came in (he batted lefty), he 
lifted his right foot completely off 


The 
“ 1925-26 infield of Bill Terry, Frisch, 


the ground and slightly crooked his 
knee, more as if he were pitching a 
ball than about to hit one. But pitch- 
ers didn’t find him funny. ““Cow-tail- 
ing” this way and using the full 
force of his wrists and shoulders, 
Ott could pull the ball in skyscrap- 
ing drives into the right-field seats. 
Playing consistently, quietly and 
always reliably, he established mod- 
ern lifetime National League records 
for homers (511), games played 
(2730), runs (1859), total bases 
(5041), bases on balls (1708) and 
runs batted in (1860). 

Hubbell was my particular hero. 
One of the girls I fell in love with in 
my teens, in ‘the early 1930’s, first 
attracted me because she felt the 
same way about Carl Hubbell that 
I did; we used to write each other 
passionate letters about his pitching 
form. His motion was the prettiest 
I have ever seen—two slow, deep 
bows, a sidewise kick of the right 
leg, a blinding sweep of the skinny 
left arm. This easy delivery was sur- 
prising because. Hubbell’s great 
pitch, his screwball, was an un- 
natural one that required him to 
snap his wrist “the wrong way.”’ It 
was exactly the same pitch, de- 
livered left-handed, as Matty’s “‘fade- 
away.” This was the pitch that Hub 
used in the 1934 All Star game at the 
Polo Grounds to strike out Babe 
Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Jimmy Foxx, Al 
Simmons and Joe Cronin in succes- 
sion. Known as “The Meal Ticket” 
for his ability to win the big ones, 
Hubbell pitched from 1928 through 
1943, won more than twenty games 
for five years running, won 24 
straight games (his last sixteen in 
1936 and his first eight in 1937), and 
hung up an all-time mark in 1933 by 
pitching 46%4 consecutive shutout 
innings. . . . There were giants on 
the earth in those days. ° 


McGraw quit in 1932. Tired, old, 
exhausted by frustration and squab- 
bles with his own players, he turned 
the team over to Terry. By the next 
year, Terry had a pennant winner 
and, even better, a sweet and easy 
victory over the Senators in the 
series. But it quickly became appar- 
ent that The Curse of the Giants had 
not been the personal property of 
McGraw. In the spring of ’34, Terry 
was asked by reporters about the 
prospects of the various National 
League clubs, and when he came to 
the sad Brooklyn Dodgers, he 
laughed easily and said, “Brooklyn? 
Are they still in the league?” 

_ They were. The season closed 
with the Giants and Cardinals 
neck and neck, and the Giants need- 
ing at least one victory in their last 
two games to tie. Those last two 
games were at the Polo Grounds 


against the Dodgers, and Brooklyn won 
them both. All that winter, the sound 
of loud and unpleasant laughter could 
be heard from the other side of the East 
River. 

The Giants came back to take the 
pennant in 1936 and again in 1937, but 
they just weren’t good enough to beat 
Joe McCarthy’s great Yankees in those 
series. Hubbell and Hal Schumacher 
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each won a game in °36, and Carl won 
another in ’37, but that was all. The 
Yankees won the second ’36 game by 
the humiliating score of 18 to 4. 


And now our story takes on a differ- 
ent, more somber tone, for we are en- 
tering the Valley of the Shadow—the 
dry, desert years when the summer sol- 
diers disappear and only the tiny band 


We sent him abroad to Search out 
the world’s finest, biscuits. 

— He departed slim, austere, ascetic. 
He returned a quaking mass of 
Adipose tissue, in thrall to his own 
discoveries. By all means try these 
delectable biscuits, rich and zestful 
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of true fans remains loyal. It is hard to 
say exactly when a ball team becomes 
second-rate, but in the case of the Giants, 
I think it happened in one day—an ex- 
traordinary day when I was at the Polo 
Grounds. The team finished third in 
1938, but it was still a team with hope 
and possibilities. In the late spring of 
1939 it was still up there, and fight- 
ing for first place with the powerful 
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Cincinnati Reds. On the day I am 
talking about, the Giants found still 
another way to lose a game. With the 
score tied in late innings, Harry Craft 
of the Reds hit a long drive into the 
upper-left-field stands, just foul. I 
know it was foul, because a fan sit- 
ting in the first row about four seats 
to the left of the foul pole caught 
the ball and held it up for the um- 
pire to see. The umpire called it fair. 
In the ensuing explosion of outraged 
disbelief, shortstop Bill Jurges of the 
Giants began a nose-to-nose shout- 
ing match with first-base umpire 
George Magerkurth. Jurges sud- 
denly spat full in Magerkurth’s face, 
and the umpire swung on him. The 
Giants lost the argument and the 
game, and that evening Jurges was 
suspended for a period of weeks. 
A day or two later, Lou Chiozza, 
who had moved to short to take 
Jurges’ place, broke his leg. The 
Giants infield then fell apart. The 
team finished in fifth place that 
year, and rose out of the second 
division only twice in the next ten 
years. 

Rooting for the Giants since then 
has not been easy. I suspect that 
every fan who has stayed with them 
has had to call on some kind of 
personal philosophy, built on bitter 
wisdom, and I am certain that West 
Coast fans will need to discover their 
own. They are welcome to mine, 
for what it is worth. I have concluded 
that the fascination of following the 
Giants for the past fifteen or twenty 
years lies in the fact that the team’s 
accomplishments in that span bear 
an uncanny resemblance to life it- 
self, as experienced by most adult 
Americans. There is precisely the 
same proportion of failure to suc- 
cess (about 3 to 2). There is the con- 
stant, touching renewal of hopes— 
and ‘the almost inevitable constant 
defeat, to be taken quietly and grace- 
fully. The defeats are almost never 
shameful: we can keep our self- 
respect. And though most of the 
victories are small ones, there is an 
occasional, stunning pure triumph, 
usually coming when it is least ex- 
pected. The triumph, of course, 
makes us think that we have arrived 
at last, that we are on top to stay, 
but that turns out not to be true. 
We put on an eighth-inning rally, 
but it usually falls one run short. 

8 

In 1947, there was a thunderous 
explosion of hits. The Giants were 
at least an exciting team to watch 
that year, for they set an all-time 
league record by hitting 221 home 
runs (tied, in 1956, by Cincinnati). 
Big Johnny Mize led the way with 
51, and Willard Marshall hit 36, 
Walker Cooper 35, and Bobby 
Thomson 29, But this was a slow 
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team, with no pitching, and it 


finished. in fourth place. The sur- 


prises and triumphs were still ahead. 

The initial surprise—and perhaps 
the most astonishing—came the 
next July, when Leo Durocher, the 
former manager of the rich, loath- 
some Dodgers, was hired to take 
Ott’s place as manager. That took 
some getting used to, particularly 
when Durocher started trading 
away what appeared to be the best 
part of his team: Mize, Cooper, and 
then in a group, Marshall, Gordon, 
and Buddy Kerr. But Durocher 
knew what he was after—speed, 
_ flexibility and daring—and he got 
them in Eddie Stanky and Alvin 
Dark, and in two fine Negro players 
named Monte Irvin and Hank 
Thompson. In 1949, Sal Maglie re- 
turned from the outlaw Mexican 
League, and turned out to be a great 
pitcher. The team began to move. 
It finished third im 1950. And in the 
spring of 1951, Leo called up an in- 
experienced nineteen-year-old out- 
fielder named Willie Mays. 


Before the trumpets sound for 
1951, let’s pause to look at Durocher. 
As an infielder with the Yankees 
and the Cardinals’ “Gas House 
Gang,” and as manager of the 
Dodgers, he had always been waist- 
deep in arguments, fist fights, ban- 
ishments and suspensions. He was a 
quick-witted, intuitive baseball 
thinker, at his incomparable best 
when his team was close to the big 
money. He cared so little for any- 
thing but first place that when his 
Giants were out of the running, 
he would allow his players to take 
turns managing the team “‘for fun.” 
His uncanny gift for the right move 
‘at the right moment was best dis- 
played in the 1954 World Series, when 
the Giants swept the Cleveland In- 
dians in four games. In the tenth 
inning of the first game, he sent 
Dusty Rhodes up to pinch-hit for 
Monte Irvin, and Rhodes won the 
game with a homer. In the second 
game, he sent Rhodes to pinch-hit 
for Irvin in the fifth, and Rhodes 
drove in the tying run with a single 
and later added another homer. In 
the third game, he did the same thing 
in the third inning, and Rhodes 
singled in two more runs. In the last 
game, he left Irvin in there and 
Monte govt two hits and drove in 
two runs himself. 

Does this combination—mana- 
gerial genius, a passion for winning, 
and an affinity for trouble—sound 
familiar? Of course it does. Listen 
to these two creeds, spoken a half- 
century apart. The first is by John 
McGraw: “In playing or managing, 
the game of ball is only fun for me 
when I’m out in front and winning. 


I don’t care a bag of peanuts for the 
rest of the game.” And here is Leo 
Durocher: ““What are we out for except 
to win?... I want to win all the time. 
If we’re spitting at a crack in the wall in 
this office for pennies, I want to beat 
you at it. Anybody can finish second. I 
want to finish first if I can.” 

That prepares us for 1951. The team 
started terribly, losing eleven straight 
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at one point in the spring. Willie Mays 
arrived—and got only one hit in his 
first twenty-one times at bat. Players 
were shuffled and outfielders installed 
at first and third base. Slowly the team 
began to jell, but as late as August 
eleventh it was still 1314 games behind 
the first-place Dodgers. Then the Giants 
started to win—and win and win. They 
won sixteen games in a row. With 
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Irvin, Mays, Thomson, and Thompson 
pounding the ball, and Maglie, Jansen, 
and Hearn pitching beautifully, they 
then scrambled and fought through 
September, beat the Braves on the last 
day, and finished in a tie with the 
Dodgers. A three-game playoff series 
began on October first, with the Giants 
winning the first game, 3-1. The Dodg- 
ers took an easy 10-0 victory the next 
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day. The deciding game, at the Polo 
Grounds, was tied 1-1 in the top of 
the eighth when the Dodgers got to 
Sal Maglie for three runs, two of 
them scoring on hits through Bobby 
Thomson at third base. That, quite 
definitely, was that. All of us had 
known, deep down, that the miracle 


- couldn’t happen. The Dodgers were 


too strong, and the Giants’ Curse— 
the Doom, the Whammy—vwas still 
in full working order. 

There remained the formalities of 
the bottom of the ninth. Dark singled 
to right. Mueller singled to right. 
Irvin fouled out to first. A grounder 
would end it all now. But Lockman 
doubled, driving in Dark—and 
Mueller broke his ankle sliding into 
third. He was removed onastretcher, 
a pinch runner took his place, and 
Ralph Branca came in to relieve 
Don Newcombe for Brooklyn. He 
threw a called strike to Bobby 
Thomson. He threw again, and 
Thomson hit the ball into the left- 
field seats for three runs, the game, 
the pennant, and the end of The 
Curse. Clearly, this was the Greatest 
Moment in the History of Mankind. 

The story should end right there. 
They should have vacated the Polo 
Grounds and moved the team West 
that night, because after that, noth- 
ing seemed to matter much—not 
the Yankees’ winning the series, 4 
games to 2, not even the Giants’ 
pennant and World’s Champion- 
ship in 1954. That way, at least, we 
would have been spared the rest of 
it: Monte Irvin’s broken leg, the 
disappointments of 1952 and ’53, 
the departure of Durocher in ’55, 
and those acres of empty seats dur- 
ing the slow, sad slide of ’56 and last 
year. I said I wouldn’t talk about 
that part of it. There remains one 
word to be said: Willie. 

The San Francisco Giants aren’t 
much of a club. Bill Rigney is a 
pretty fair manager, Johnny An- 
tonelli is one of the best left-handers 
in the league, and there’s a kid 
named Jackie Brandt who may turn 
into quite a ballplayer when he gets 
back from the Army. That’s about 
the size of it—except for Willie 
Mays. Baseball writing is a language 
of superlatives, but the word “‘ex- 
citing” should be reserved for Mays 
alone. He is the most exciting player 
I have ever seen, even when he is 
only running down to first on an 
infield grounder. On the bases or 
breaking from the plate, he starts 
with a sort of explosion of muscular 
power. In center field he can catch 
up with line drives hit over his 
head (his catch off Vic Wertz in the 
1954 series was only a shining ex- 
ample of what he had been doing 
all along); his arm is true and deadly 
(in 1951 he caught a deep line drive 
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People from all over the United 
States and Canada book Ask Mr. 
Foster tours through our own 
travel offices (we have 32 in 26 
cities) or through their own travel 
agent. 
By joining one of our tours you 
will be part of an interesting and 
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tastes and interests ranging as far 
and wide as their home addresses. 
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in the following cities: 
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mation on selected hotels and 
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Jaguar’s tax-free Overseas Deliv- 
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and we arrange delivery anywhere 
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shipment of your Jaguar back 
home. 

The total cost comes to less 
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while running full-tilt to his left, 
turned completely around in mid- 
air and threw a baserunner out at 
the plate); he hits with power to all 
fields. He is only twenty-six, and so 
far in the big leagues he has won 
titles for hitting, for homers, for 
slugging, for triples, and for stolen 
bases. I only hope they cherish him 
in California, even when he pops 
up in the eighth inning with a team- 
mate on base. That happens, they 
should understand, because the 
Giants are almost always two runs 
behind in the eighth, so Willie has to 
try to put one into the seats. We’re 
going to miss him back here. 


I went to the last New York 
Giants game of them all in the Polo 
Grounds—September 29, 1957— 
taking my nine-year-old daughter 
with me. It was her first major- 
league game. It was a fine, cool 
day, the flags were flying, and we sat 
in the upper deck. There were some 
dull, touching ceremonies before the 
game, when a lot of the old-timers 
who had turned up to say good-by 
were introduced. George Burns 
was there and Larry Doyle and Rube 
Marquard and Carl Hubbell. Bill 
Rigney presented a bouquet of roses 
to Mrs. McGraw, and Bobby 
Thomson pointed to the left-field 
seats for the photographers. ““When 
is it going to start?” my daughter 
asked. 

It finally did start, but it wasn’t 
much of a game. Willie made a fine 
catch and throw in the first inning, 
but that was about all there was. 
The Pirates ran up the score, and the 
Giants looked terrible. The stands 
were half-empty and the crowd was 
the quietest I have ever heard at any 
game. Between each inning, a 
mournful-looking gentleman in the 
next section to us stood up and dis- 
played a hand-lettered sign that said, 
“Giant Fan 55 Years.” In the eighth 
inning, I heard a spectator behind 
me murmur, “Well, at least the 
Dodgers lost too.” The Pirates 
won, 9-1. 

There was a little excitement right 
after the game when some history- 
minded fans dug up home-plate and 
several chunks of outfield turf for 
souvenirs. A small crowd gathered 
outside the clubhouse steps to shout 
their farewells, but we didn’t join 
them. On our way out of the park, 
my daughter looked at me rather 
anxiously and said, “I had a good 
time. That was fun. I’m sorry they 
lost.” j 

I didn’t feel anything—nothing at 
all. I guess I just couldn’t believe it. 
But it’s true, all right. The flags are 
down, the lights in the temple are 
out, and the Harlem River flows 
lonely to the sea. THE END 
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Imported Aertex, 
Hathaway’s coolest shirt 


Hern eway imports Aertex from 
England. It is the world’s coolest 


shirting. And probably the world’s 


healthiest. A doctor invented it. 
Every Aertex pullover shirt con- 
tains a million tiny windows. Your 
body can breathe through them.Your 
skin can tan through them. Yet you 
cannot see through them. Hathaway 


tailors this miraculous stuff with 
action in mind. Plenty of room in 
the shoulders. And generous one- 
piece sleeves. 

You can buy Aertex shirts at 
better stores in solid colors or 
checks — $7.95 and $8.95. Call 
OX 7-5566 in New York or write to 
C.F. Hathaway, Waterville, Maine. 
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% Interiors designed by Raymond Loewy Associates 
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HONG KONG 


e@ If Americans like to discover cities, then it can be 
said that Hong Kong is a true find. No other Asian 
city, in recent years, has entranced travelers so much 
as this British Crown Colony that is the doorway to 
China. Hong Kong has everything to stimulate the 
body and spirit—magnificent scenery, efficiently run 
hotels, a rat’s nest of shops, pleasant beaches, the 
tastiest cooking in the world, the soil-rooted flavor 
of Chinese life colliding happily with the Englishness 
of a colonial outpost. 

Geographically Hong Kong is an island, and 
Hong Kong is part of mainland China. The island 
(seé opposite page) is a peaky, densely packed mass 
called Victoria; across the harbor, crowded with 
every conceivable kind of shipping, is Kowloon— 
the swarming tip of the Chinese land mass, and the 
rural New Territories. Connecting the island and the 
mainland is a ferry service, coming and going like a 
tireless shuttle. 

Whatever one is looking for can be found on ei- 
ther side. Victoria is more British and established, 
with its cricket grounds and well-tended, well-staffed 
villas, its luxury boutiques, and monuments to colo- 
nial government and world-wide trade; here, too, 
are the original Chinese settlements, the monstrous 
warehouses, the overlapping wealth and poverty, 
and, above all, the roar of Asian life lived openly and 
boisterously. Kowloon has more of everything— 
more people, more shops, restaurants, pleasure 
domes, markets where the fish, flesh and fowl of 
China are bought for a million sizzling pans and 
braziers. 

This vast merchandise mart, this overcrowded 
colony, swollen to four times its prewar size with 
thousands of refugees from China, is a place of buy- 
ing and selling, and both British and Chinese have a 
talent for it. This admixture of voluble East and se- 
date West is also a trial to the tourist with rationed 
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Slace of the Month 


time. The shopping is indeed fabulous, and for those 
who enjoy bargaining, it is an ideal place for bazaar 
give-and-take. But once the suitcases are stuffed with 
new clothes, Japanese cameras, objets d’art, and 
knickknacks, other pleasures beckon: teatime at the 
Peninsula Hotel, as full of intrigue as a Fu Manchu 
yarn; the thousand and one restaurants, where the 
palate can glory in exquisite creations—spicy, bland, 
sweet, bitter, sour, oily, garlicky and all heavenly; 
the stylized Cantonese opera, a swim at Repulse 
Bay, a ride on the cable car which transports you to 
the top of the island and, if the day is clear, gives a 
breath-taking view of the Colony. 

The tempo is fast here, as in all thriving ports, but 
Hong Kong is a state of nostalgia as well as being. It 
is the last grazing pasture of the Old China Hands, 
those unforgetting, profoundly dyed-in-the-bones 
lovers of prewar Peking, Shanghai, Chungking, Can- 
ton. For them, this is the place to reminisce and take 
stock. No colony can ever be a permanent home, 
and this booming extension of England is, for west- 
erner and Chinese alike, but a speck of Asia—a 
lively,. delicious, disquieting dream segment of the 
great Orient. 

In the month of May, the rain and fog have lifted, 
and the sodden heat of summer has not yet pene- 
trated. The brown-green hills bordering Victoria 
Harbor stand out clearly; the streets teem (it is the 
only word) with Chinese in long gowns and business 
suits, English civil servants in pressed linens, sailors 
from the Seventh Fleet on hungry shore leave, brown 
and white and black faces from all nations, on pur- 
suits of pleasure and commerce. It is real as real, and 
as unreal as a fast-viewed Cinemascope. For beyond 
Kowloon, beyond the New Territories on lease to 
the British Government until 1997, is the dismaying 
clank and rattle of the new Cathay, and no one in 
Hong Kong can ignore it. THE END 
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INFORMATION COUPON 


And how you will love 
those dining car meals! 
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THE BAFFLING 
WAR OF 1812 


Continued from Page 79 


the action a British shot hit Constitu- 
tion’s side, dented the stout timbers, 
and, bounced back into the sea. A 
Yankee tar swung his hat jubilantly. 
“They bounce off like we was made 
of iron!” he called. “**Old Ironsides’ 
is what we'll call her after this!” 

The name stuck, and Constitution 
is “Old Ironsides” to this day. 

Guerriére was unable to maneuver 
or fight. Her Captain Dacres struck 
his flag and came aboard Constitu- 
tion to surrender his sword, reflect- 
ing sadly that his career was ruined— 
British captains just were not sup- 
posed to surrender to Americans. 
He saw tattered Hull on Constitu- 
tion’s quarter-deck: a ludicrous 
figure, with plump legs showing 
through tattered breeches, but the 
victor for all that. 

The two men had met before the 
war, when Guerriére was anchored in 
the Chesapeake, and over a friendly 
glass one evening Dacres had of- 
fered to bet a thousand guineas that 
if he ever had to fight an American 
frigate he would win in fifteen min- 
utes. Hull offered to bet a hat in- 
stead. Now, when tight-lipped Dacres 
offered his sword, Hull waved it 
aside and shook his hand. 

‘‘Never mind the sword, captain,” 
he said, “but I will trouble you for 
that hat.” : 

Guerriére was so badly damaged 
that she could not be taken into 
port; the Americans set her on fire 
and she blew up with a tremendous 
crash. Hull took his victorious ship 
and his prisoners into Boston, where 
he found himself a national hero. 

American pride finally had found 
something to crow about; and the 
American Navy, which had seemed 
to have no future worth mentioning, 
had suddenly begun to build a grand 
tradition. (The seeds of victory at 
Midway and Leyte Gulf were sown 
right there.) Measured solely by its 
moral effect, Constitution’s victory 
was one of the most momentous the 
Navy ever won. 

It was quickly followed by others. 
Sloop-of-war Wasp, under Capt. 
Jacob Jones, met British sloop Frolic 
that fall, pounded her to a wreck, 
boarded her and made her strike. 
That Wasp was immediately there- 
after captured by a British battleship 
made little difference—another single- 
ship action had been won, and the 
eagle had another victory to scream 
over. 

Then Capt. Stephen Decatur, who 
was to become one of the Navy’s leg- 
endary heroes, roving south of the 
Azores in the frigate United States, 
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a sister ship to Constitution, met the 
British frigate Macedonian, com- 


manded by Captain Carden—atough, — 


damn-your-eyes sea dog in the old 
tradition, famous for his liberal use 
of the lash on his sailors’ backs. The 
supreme confidence of the Amer- 
icans was shown by a tiny cabin boy 
on United States, who came up to 
Decatur as the ship was clearing for 
action, remarked that this was his 
tenth birthday, and asked that his 
name be formally entered on the 
articles as a member of the crew. 
Decatur was willing, but he asked 
the boy why he made the request. 

“So I can share in the prize money 
when we take her,” the boy replied. 

The firing started, and it was 
Constititiion-Guerriére all over. Ma- 
cedonian lost her mizzen mast, then 
her fore and main topmasts went 
down, and she rolled helplessly in 
the trough of the sea. Carden had 
lost a third of his men (Decatur lost 
only twelve, which is a measure of 
the gunnery of the two ships) and 
there was nothing for the Britisher 
to do but surrender. Carden came 
aboard United States, muttering that 
as the first British skipper to strike 
his flag to an American he was for- 
ever ruined. (He had not heard about 
Guerriére.) Decatur tried to comfort 
him by telling him about Dacres’ 
surrender. Carden blinked at him in 
stunned disbelief. 

“Who could have believed,” he 
asked, “‘that we would lose two 
frigates in single combat?” 

Macedonian carried a French band 
of music, obtained in the earlier cap- 
ture of a French frigate. Decatur 
took possession of this band and set 
it to playing jaunty Yankee tunes 
while the prisoners were secured and 
Macedonian was being rerigged. He. 
told the cabin boy that his share of 
the prize money would be about 
$200; how, Decatur asked, did he 
propose to spend this windfall? In 
the best schoolbook tradition the 
youngster replied that he would 
send half of it to his mother and lay 
the rest aside for his schooling. 

(Sailors made money when they 
won a victory in those days. A cap- 
tured ship would be appraised by 
the authorities and the money repre- 
senting her value would be appor- 
tioned among officers and men of 
the ship that had taken her. A really 
successful ship captain could grow 
rich on his victories.) 

Nor was that the end of it. Capt. 
William Bainbridge had replaced 
Hull in command of Constitution. 
He put to sea early in the fall’ Off 
the coast of Brazil, in December, he 
met the British frigate Java, engaged 
her, and after a furious two-hour 
fight, made her surrender. Almost at 
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Why did all these whiskies (65 of them/) Ex 
try to imitate Canadian Club ? 


In years past, unscrupulous distillers tried to capi- 
talize on Canadian Club’s towering reputation. The 
sixty-five bottles shown above are evidence of this. 
Yet, for 73 years, the distinctive flavor of Canadian 
Club has defied imitation. The only whisky that tastes 
like Canadian Club is Canadian Club itself. When 


you buy a bottle of Canadian Club today, you know 
you are about to enjoy the one great whisky that cap- 
tures the lightness of scotch and the smooth satisfac- 
tion of bourbon, Canadian Club is made by Hiram 
Walker, now celebrating 100 years of distilling 
leadership. It’s “The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 


6 vears old.- 90.4 proof: Imported from Canada 
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YOU'D KNOW HIM ANYWHERE! 


You meet the plumed coffee 


boy at the Pump Room in Chicago’s 
Ambassador Hotels and at the 
Pump Room of Toronto’s Lord 
Simcoe. But he’s the symbol 
everywhere for Imperial Hotel 
hospitality . . . the connoisseur’s 
reminder of inspired steaks 

at the Sherman’s Porterhouse 
restaurant, pampering 

service at the Lord Simcoe, 

the luxurious suites and 
rooms that make your 
stay at any Imperial 
Hotel such an 


exhilarating experience! 
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“On NP you see everything!” 


Wonderful way to see all the West! Ride Northern Pacific’s 
Vista-Dome North Coast Limited with NP’s friendly Stew- 
ardess-Nurse as your guide. On the way visit Mt. Rainier, 
Yellowstone-Dude Ranch country or go on to Alaska or 
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Fares. For free “Northwest Adventure” booklet write to 
G. W. Rodine, 410 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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the same time Capt. James Law- 
rence, on the sloop-of-war Hornet, 
fought and sank the British war brig 
Peacock. Simultaneously, Capt. Da- 
vid Porter took the frigate Essex 
deep into the South Atlantic, rounded 
Cape Horn, and began a sensational 
commerce-destroying raid on Brit- 
ish shipping in the South Pacific. 

Meanwhile, too, the privateers 
were out. They were a mixed bless- 
ing, for they drained men and sup- 
plies from the Navy, but they ranged 
all over the Atlantic, capturing Brit- 
ish merchantmen by the scores, en- 
riching their backers, driving British 
marine insurance rates sky-high, 
and swelling America’s new-found 
pride in her sea-borne fighting men. 

The privateers grew cocky with 
success, and the nation shared in 
their cockiness. A, driving Irish- 
American captain, one Tom Boyle, 
commanding the privateer Chasseur, 
roamed up and down the English 
Channel itself, making more than 
twenty captures and finally sending 
a note to be posted in Lloyds’ of 
London, announcing that he person- 
ally was laying the British coast— 
“all ports, harbors, bays, creeks, 
rivers, inlets’ and so on—under 
strict blockade, and that British 
merchantmen would venture forth 
at their own risk. When a British 
cruiser finally caught up with him, 
Boyle captured her and went on with 
his gay career. 

So the war had taken an odd turn. 
It had been brought on by men who 
foresaw easy victories on land, and 
there had been nothing but disgrace- 
ful defeats; but on the sea, where it 
had seemed that little could be ac- 
complished, there had been. daz- 
zling victories. One naval victory 
might have been laid to chance, but 
with a whole string of them it was 
different; and the startling disparity 
in the amount of damage indicated 
that both American ships and ship 
captains simply outclassed the Brit- 
ish. There was a presidential elec- 
tion, that fall of 1812, and Mr. 
Madison was retained in office de- 
spite the New England Federalists, 
who still believed that nothing good 
would come of his war. 

Now came 1813, and it was time 
for a new effort. Victories at sea 
might be gratifying, but there were 
still the west and the land-hungry 
westerners, and far from coriquer- 
ing Canada, America had gone a 
good way toward losing her own 
western territory. The Michigan 
area had to be recovered, and—since 
roads were few—it was clear that 
this could not be done until the 
Americans got control of Lake Erie. 

This fact was impressed on the 
administration in January, 1813. 
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Gen. “Tippecanoe” Harrison had — 


been given top command in the 
west, with the assignment of retak- 
ing Detroit. A wing of his army, toil- 
ing up across the southeastern cor- 
ner of Michigan, was surprised and 
destroyed by a mixed British-Indian 
force along the River Raisin. (This 
defeat helped to arouse the western- 
ers, who had wanted this war in the 
first place, and “Remember the 
River Raisin’? became a useful re- 
cruiting slogan.) Harrison dug in, at 
Fort Meigs on the Maumee River, 
near where Toledo is now. The 
British attacked him there without 
success, made a similar ineffective 
assault on Fort Stephenson, his 
principal supply base on Sandusky 
Bay, and then retired to Detroit to 
play a waiting game. War in the west 
had come to a stalemate, and the 
Americans could not hope to ac- 
complish anything until they could 
use Lake Erie as a highway. 

Oliver Hazard Perry was the man 
for that. This young naval officer 
was sent to Presque Isle, where Erie, 
Pennsylvania, is now, that winter, 
with instructions to build a fleet, lick 
the British, and make reconquest of 
the west possible. He went to work 
with a will, and by midsummer had 
a fair squadron afloat—two twenty- 
gun brigs, plus a sprinkling of 
lighter craft; ten warships, alto- 
gether, mounting a total of fifty-five 
guns. The vessels were on the jerry- 
built order and manned in the most 
impromptu manner imaginable; 
nevertheless the fleet was just about 
the size of the equally makeshift 
British fleet which ruled Lake Erie. 
In August, Perry got his ships over 
the bar at the harbor entrance and 
sailed west, looking for the British. 

He found them, off Put-in Bay on 
South Bass Island, on September 
tenth: five men-of-war mounting 
sixty-five guns, commanded by a 
smart Regular Navy officer, Capt. 
Robert H. Barclay. Ina light, baffling 
breeze the two little fleets drew to- 
gether, and for three hours fought 
one of the most desperate and signifi- 
cant naval engagements of the war. 

Things went badly for Perry, at 
first. The Lawrence, Perry’s flagship, 
was pounded unmercifully, losing 80 
per cent of her complement; Perry 
left her, going by small boat to his 
other twenty-gun brig, Niagara, and 
resumed the fight. Finally he got all 
of his ships into close action, which 
was what he wanted—his vessels 
were armed mostly with carronades, 
highly effective at short range but 
not much good at longer distances. 
Captain Barclay was wounded, his 
flagship Detroit was wrecked—and, 
at last, the British flags came down 
and Perry had captured the lot. He 
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Sun-drenched Sugar Islanders. Gay little straws that seem to stir up their own fun 
wherever they go. In natural sugarcane straw, boldly ornamented with festive, contrasting 
touches. Joyce-conducted tour just leaving. Come see them off. Come see them on. 
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the first rotary mower that really 
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vacuum-cleans your lawn! 


Grass and weeds, 
even litter, are drawn 
up, cut clean and 
chopped fine by the 
exclusive Jacobsen 
TURBO-CUT suction 
liftrotor, and propelled 
into the covered Kra- 
lastic grass catcher. 
Clippings can't blow 
away. Catcher easily 
emptied. 
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The Jacobsen TURBO-VAC Grass Catching 
Rotary Mower *139.95 Complete 


Here, at last, is the rotary power mower you’ve been waiting for. 
It’s so advanced, so unusual that you’d find it hard to believe 
all we could say about it. So, do this: Spend two minutes behind 
one of these new Jacobsens. Cut a swath—and then look back. 
No clumps of grass, no windrows, no messy spray of clippings. 
The lawn has been beautifully mowed and vacuum-cleaned! The 
new Jacobsen TURBO-VAC also picks up crab grass and weed 
seeds, preventing them from spreading. For rough mowing in 
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sent Harrison the famous “We have 
met the enemy and they are ours” 
message—and the whole complexion 
of the war in the west had abruptly 
changed. 

American control of Lake Erie 
was complete. Harrison could move 
by water, and his supplies could be 
moved without danger of interrup- 
tion. He hada good-sized army, 4500 
men, mostly Kentucky volunteers 
with a fair stiffening of regulars, and 


he took off for the Detroit River 


without delay. The British evacuated 
the place, abandoned their own fort 
at Malden, on the Canadian side of 
the river, and began a speedy retreat 
across Ontario. 

They missed General Brock, who 
might have found something to do 
besides retreat. His replacement was 
a General Proctor, who seems to 
have considered himself licked from 
the start. Belligerent Tecumseh and 
his Indians were along, and Tecum- 
seh was openly contemptuous. Ac- 
cording to Tecumseh, Brock used to 
say: ‘“Tecumseh, come and fight the 
Americans.”’ From Proctor it was al- 
ways, “Tecumseh, go and fight the 
Americans.’’ At one point Tecumseh 
angrily told Proctor to put on petti- 
coats—he was not fit to command. 

In any case, the British retreated 
across Ontario, hotly pursued by 
Harrison. British officers had a low 
opinion of the Americans—one re- 
marked that the Kentuckians were 
“men to whom cleanliness was a 
virtue unknown’’—but the Ken- 
tuckians had other virtues, including 
a taste for hard fighting, and on Oc- 
tober fifth they overtook Proctor’s 
troops on the River Thames and 
roundly whipped them. Tecumseh 
was killed; and it was widely 
rumored that the frontier Kentucki- 
ans flayed his dead body and made 
razorstrops out of his skin. Harrison 
took his army back to Detroit, and 
the western country was American 
for keeps. 

But they still had not conquered 
Canada, and they never did manage 
it. While the Lake Erie campaign was 
going on, another invasion plan had 
been hatched on Lake Ontario. Gen- 
eral Dearborn, who had made such 
a hash of his attempted invasion the 


‘previous autumn, took off in the 


spring and headed for the town of 
York, now known as Toronto. Dear- 
born seized York, his men burned 
Parliament House there—an unwise 
act which the British would repay, 
with interest, later—took British 
Fort George, at the mouth of the 
Niagara River, and then frittered 
away his energy with indecisive ma- 
neuvers in which American detach- 
ments were roundly beaten. By au- 
tumn Dearborn had run out of gas. 
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He gave up Fort George and retired 
to the American side of the river, 
where he was quietly relieved of his 
command. Once again an attempt to 
drive the British off the continent 
had sputtered out. 

With the year 1814 the war ab- 
ruptly became tougher. The British, 
who had got into this war for no rea- 
son that anybody could quite figure 
out, suddenly began to apply their 
muscle to it. A tight naval blockade 
was clamped along the Atlantic 
coast, and American frigates were 
compelled to remain in the safety of 
their harbors. One of them, unlucky 
Chesapeake, commanded by the 
Captain Lawrence who had done so 
well in Hornet, unwisely ventured 
out, was caught by British frigate 
Shannon—one of the crack gunnery 
ships of the British Navy—and was 
forced to surrender, with Lawrence 
wounded and dying in the cockpit. 
He gasped out, despairingly, ““Don’t — 
give up the ship!’’, which gave the 
Navy a fine slogan—Perry put it on a 
banner which floated over his ship at 
Put-in Bay—but the loss of Chesa- 
peake signalized the change which | 
had come over the war at sea. Britain 
was really bearing down, now, and 
there was little the Americans could 
do about it. 

It was. not just on the water that 
the British were making a real war of 
it. Early that summer Napoleon’s 
empire was collapsing, and Britain 
no longer had to fight the American ~ 
war with one hand. Fourteen thou- 
sand British veterans were shipped 
across the Atlantic, with abundant 
naval support, and now it was the 
British who were planning on in- 
vasion. They would strike in three 
ways—via Lake Champlain, up the 
Chesapeake, and at New Orleans— 
and it seemed quite unlikely that the 
Americans could stop them. 

It took time to mount this offen- 
sive, and the Americans struck first, 
with a renewed attack along the Ni- 
agara frontier. The Hulls and the 
Dearborns were gone, by now, and 
America had found a few generals: 
most notably a tough, Quaker-born 
Pennsylvanian-turned-New- Yorker 
named Jacob Brown, who displayed 
an unexpected aptitude for fighting. 
Brown had won his spurs in the 
spring of 1813, when the British 
moved against the American naval 
base at Sackett’s Harbor, at the 
eastern end of Lake Ontario. Skill- 
fully using a mixed force of regulars 
and militia, Brown beat them off and 
was made a general as reward; now, 
in the spring of 1814, he was in com- 
mand along the Niagara, with a 
towering young brigadier named 
Winfield Scott as his right-hand man. 

With an army of 3500 men, Brown 
crossed the river, seized British Fort 


Erie, at the Lake Erie end of the 
river, and marched toward York, 
where an American fleet was sched- 
uled to meet him. He met the British 
along the Chippewa River, on July 
fourth, and won a sharp battle that 
was settled when Winfield Scott led a 
charge that routed the British. 
Brown moved on, only to learn that 
American naval plans had gone 
wrong; navalcontrol of Lake Ontario 
was about equally divided, and Com- 
modore Isaac Chauncey, the Amer- 
ican naval commander, had grown 
very cautious. The British fleet was 
staying close to its base at Kingston, 
on the north shore of the lake, and 
Chauncey became obsessed with the 
notion that his chief function was 
to watch it. He watched it so closely 
that he neglected to go to York at 
all, and the naval underpinning for 
Brown’s invasion evaporated. 
Brown went ahead anyway, and 
on July twenty-fifth he ran into the 
British again at Lundy’s Lane. A des- 
perate battle followed—one of 
the most costly, in proportion to 
numbers engaged, the American 
Army ever had. Both Brown and 
Scott were badly wounded, and the 
Americans lost close to a third of 
their numbers, but the British were 
hurt just as badly, and the fight was 
virtually a draw. However, the 
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American position by now was stra- 
tegically impossible, and presently 
the Army sullenly withdrew to Fort 
Erie. The British besieged the fort, 
were driven off by a sharp counter- 
attack—and by the end of the year 
the American Army returned to the 
American side of the river. The at- 
tempt to conquer Canada was given 
up forever. 

By midsummer of 1814 the British 
had taken the initiative and the 
American Government was far too 
distracted to think about invasion. 
To drive the British off the continent 
was all very well, as a war aim, but 
first it was going to be necessary to 
drive British troops out of the very 
heart of the United States, and that 
was not going to be easy. 

The first thrust was aimed at 
Washington. A strong British am- 
phibious force led by Adm. Sir 
George Cockburn and Gen. Robert 
Ross had established itself in the 
lower Chesapeake, and the blow 
could be seen coming; the Govern- 
ment assembled an army of some 
7000 men, mostly militia, entrusted 
it to Gen. William H. Winder, and 
assumed that all would be well. 

All would be very far from well. 
The Army was untrained and un- 
ready, and Winder—although he 
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tried desperately hard to get the raw 
levies into some sort of shape—was 
no Jacob Brown. In the middle of 
August the British sailed up the bay, 
entered the Patuxent River, and put 
the army of tough veterans ashore at 
a place called Benedict. Ross began 
marching overland toward Washing- 
ton, and on August twenty-fourth 
the despairing Winder took his 
makeshift army out to the suburb 
of Bladensburg and gave battle. 

The battle was unleavened dis- 
aster. Ross’s veterans made short 
work of the American militia; some 
units panicked the moment the firing 
began. In one militia company, the 
sole casualty was the captain, who 
ran himself to death; one soldier 
confessed that no one in his outfit 
was wounded, that all hands fled just 
when the battle was about to begin. 
The British fired a number of Con- 
greve rockets—inefficient and almost 
totally unmanageable forerunners 
of today’s dreaded missiles—and 
while these did no harm they made 
such a fearful hissing noise as they 
passed overhead that untried soldiers 
ran away by platoons. That evening 
the British marched unopposed into 
Washington. 

Mr. Madison and his government 
quickly decamped, the British burned 
the Capitol and White House—pay- 
ment for the burning of government 
buildings at York—destroyed mili- 
tary installations, and marched back 
to their ships. The whole expedition 
then moved on up the bay to give 
Baltimore a taste of what Washing- 
ton had just had. 

This nut, however, was tougher. 
Respectable fortifications had been 
erected around the town, a sizable 
detachment of sailors and marines 
stiffened the defenses, and Fort Mc- 
Henry, which commanded the har- 
bor entrance, was ready for a fight. 
British troops went ashore, drove the 
American outposts back to their 
fortified lines—and then, in two days 
of fighting and maneuvering, found 
that they could make no headway. 
Ross was killed, a British bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry failed, and 
Francis Scott Key, watching it all, 
wrote a poem called The Star-Span- 
gled Banner which was to become the 
national anthem. The British at last 
drew off, army and fleet went down 
the Chesapeake again, and Balti- 
more had been saved. 

Actually, the whole Chesapeake 
offensive seems to have been de- 
signed chiefly as a diversion, to take 
American attention from the main 
effort down Lake Champlain to the 
Hudson. Gen. Sir George Prevost, 
governor general of Canada, had 
11,000 men, most of whom had 
served under Wellington in Europe; 


possibly the most powerful army yet 
assembled in America. Facing him 
was the American general Alex- 
ander Macomb, at Plattsburg, with 
a mixed force totaling perhaps 4700 
men. On form, Prevost should have 
had easy going. 

However, there was Lake Cham- 
plain itself. Like Lake Erie, it was an 
all-important waterway; if Prevost’s 
army was to be supplied on its march 
south the supplies would have to 
float down the lake, and this could 
not be done until the American 
naval force on Champlain was 
destroyed. 

This force consisted of the twenty- 
six-gun ship Saratoga, the twenty- 
gun brig Eagle, the seven-gun 
schooner Ticonderoga, a sloop which 
mounted seven guns, and a handful 
of little gunboats each mounting one 
or two small pieces; the whole led by 
Commodore Thomas Macdonough, 
a comparatively youthful sailor who 
had spent fourteen of his thirty years 
in the Navy. Macdonough anchored 
his little squadron at the entrance to 
Plattsburg Bay and waited. 

He was aided by the unaccount- 
able mismanagement of Sir George 
Prevost, who had all of the advan- 
tages and threw them away for no 
reason anyone can discover. He had 
occupied the town of Plattsburg, and 
Macomb had drawn his little army 
back and posted it on high ground 
just south of the Saranac River, over- 
looking the mouth of the bay. 
Prevost almost certainly could have 
pushed him out of the way, taken the 
high ground himself, and, by put- 
ting guns there, compelled Mac- 
donough to sail out into the open 
lake—in which case the ensuing naval 
battle might have gone differently. 
Instead, Prevost simply remained in 
camp and sent messengers up the 
lake to Capt. George Downie, the 
British naval commander, saying 
that he could go no farther until 
Macdonough’s ships had been sunk. 

Downie hurried down to give bat- 
tle. His fleet was built around the 
thirty-seven-gun ship Confiance, the 
sixteen-gun brig Linnet, two eleven- 
gun sloops, and a dozen gunboats. 
In broadside fire the two fleets were 
about evenly matched; the big dif- 
ference was that the British were 
armed with long-range guns while 
Macdonough’s guns were mostly 
carronades, murderous at close quar- 
ters but ineffective at any distance. 
With Macdonough snugly anchored 
at the mouth of the bay, the British 
would have to fight at a marked dis- 
advantage. But Prevost was giving 
the orders, and Downie had no 
choice. Down the lake he came, and 
on September eleventh his fleet 
moved in for the fight. 
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The wind was against him, and his 
ships had to come in bows-on, giving 
the Americans a chance to use a 
destructive raking fire. Confiance did 
blast Saratoga with a broadside that 
knocked out a fifth of the flagship’s 
crew, but Downie himself was killed, 
and Macdonough was a smart ship 
handler. He had a spring on his 
cable—a second cable, leading from 
the anchor to the stern of the ship. 
With one broadside disabled, he 
hauled in on this second cable, swing- 
ing the ship completely around so 
that the undamaged broadside was 
brought to’ bear on the British ships 
and engaged Confiance with a fresh 
broadside. Two hours and twenty 
minutes of intense fighting reduced 
_ the British flagship to a wreck. Con- 
fiance presently struck her flag, so did 
Linnet—and the battle was over. 
Macdonough’s ships had taken a 
brutal pounding but they held firm 
control of Lake Champlain—and 
Prevost, who had waited, inactive, 
while the sea fight was going on, 
meekly turned about and retreated 
to Canada. What might have hap- 
pened to the infant United States if 
Isaac Brock had been in command 
of the British troops at Plattsburg 
may well be something else again. 
Macdonough’s victory was de- 
cisive. Not only did it destroy the 
chief British invasion threat; it had 
far-reaching effect in London, where 
news of the defeat was a stunner. 
Peace negotiations of-a sort, as 
previously mentioned, had been go- 
ing on ever since the first summer of 
the war. Out of them, by the fall of 
1814, came a British proposal that 
an independent Indian nation be es- 
tablished in the Ohio country as a 
buffer to keep British and Americans 
apart. Its effect, of course, would 
have been to end forever any hope of 
westward expansion by the Amer- 
icans and to compress the nation 
permanently into a sort of semi- 
colonial position—and the American 
commissioners, among whom War- 
Hawk Henry Clay himself was now 
serving, would have none of it. 
_ Nevertheless, the British felt that if 
the Champlain and New Orleans in- 
vasions worked the thing could be 
made to stick, and late in October, 
1814, the British government asked 
the Duke of Wellington himself if he 
would go to America, presumably to 
lead the thrust at New Orleans. 
Wellington was willing—and then 
came news of Macdonough’s victory, 
right on the heels of the rebuff at 
Baltimore, and everybody took an- 
other look at the situation. 
Wellington remarked, quite sensi- 
bly, that what the British needed in 
America was not so much a general 
as “naval superiority on the lakes,” 


which superiority obviously was out 
of reach now. As things stood, he 
told the government, “I think you 
have no right, from the state of the 
war, to demand any concession of 
territory from the Americans.” Wel- 
lington’s prestige was so overwhelm- 
ing that when he spoke the govern- 
ment was bound to listen; also, the 
weight of that prestige meant that if 
they sent him to America the British 
would have to make a finish fight of 
it, and that clearly would cost a good 
deal more than it would be worth. 
Perhaps it was time to make peace. 
(The weight of American privateer- 
ing may have been a factor, too; in 
the summer of 1814 Lloyds’ re- 
ported 825 British merchant vessels 


had been captured. Even in the Irish © 


Sea British shipping was not safe 
without a naval convoy, and the 
shipping community was pressing 
for an end of the whole business.) 

As 1814 neared its close, every- 
body wanted the war to end. The 
Americans definitely were not going 


to take Canada; just as definitely, — 


the British would not be able to block 
American expansion toward the 
west; Tecumseh was dead, and the 
frontier tribes were going to have to 
become good Indians and the peace 
commissioners, who had argued and 
squabbled in leisurely fashion for so 
long, got ready to end it. 

On December 24, 1814, a treaty of 
peace was signed. It made no refer- 
ence whatever to impressment of sea- 
men, blockades, search and seizure 
or the other maritime difficulties 
which had ostensibly caused the war; 
neither did it refer to Canada, a buf- 
fer state in the Ohio country, or any 
other matters at dispute. It said, in 
essence, that the war would end, that 
prisoners would be released, that 
prewar frontiers would either be re- 
stored or settled by negotiation and 
arbitration—and that was that. 

Yet the war was not quite over. It 
took time to get news across the At- 
lantic, and many men would die be- 
fore peace was at last made effective. 

Sometimes the word gets around 
slowly, and men die because of it; 
and what they might think about the 
whole business, if they could under- 
stand that they died for no very solid 
reason, is probably an interesting 
question. There were quite a number 
of these men, as 1814 came to an 
end, and their thoughts are un- 
recorded; some of them were sailors 
and some of them were soldiers, and 
they died and that was the end of 
them, and it is too late to do any- 
thing about it now. About all we can 
say is that human affairs do work 
out in an odd way, occasionally. 

Stephen Decatur, that ardent sea 
captain, put out to sea in mid-Janu- 
ary, 1815, in the frigate President—a 
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swift, powerful cruiser, built to the 
model of Constitution, forty-four 
guns plus quarter-deck carronades, 
a great ship manned by a great 
sailor. The British were blockading 
New York, and three frigates were 
waiting; President grounded, getting 
out, and fractured her spine. Reach- 
ing the open sea she was sluggish, 
and British cruisers she could have 
shown her heels to under ordinary 
circumstances caught her and made 
Decatur haul down his flag. 

Constitution also got out, but her 
luck was in. She was skippered now 
by Capt. Charles Stewart, and he 
swung east for the European side of 
the Atlantic, ran into two British 
cruisers, Cyane and Levant, on Feb- 
ruary twentieth (the war was two 
months over, by now, but nobody 
knew it), and in a running fight by 
moonlight Constitution licked both 
of them and won the last of her 
laurels. 

Meanwhile, there was New Or- 
leans. Wellington was to have gone 
there, and if he had, the course of 
history might have been somewhat 
different, treaty or no treaty. He did 
not go, and in his place went a Brit- 
ish fleet with 7500 veteran soldiers 
commanded by Sir Edward Paken- 
ham, which sailed from Jamaica 
on November twenty-sixth to take 
and hold the mouth of the Mississippi. 
(At Ghent, where the treaty makers 
had argued so long, Britain had de- 
manded the right to free navigation 
of the Mississippi. Henry Clay op- 
posed it bitterly, figuring that this 
would be another bar to westward 
expansion, and the demand had been 
dropped; but if Pakenham took New 
Orleans Britain might have made free 
navigation good, no matter what the 
treaty said. With the war officially 
over, there was still this final chance 
to upset the balance and chain 
America in the bonds of colonial- 
ism.) 

Pakenham ran into Andrew Jack- 
son, and that was that. 

Jackson had been busy fighting 
down in the relatively obscure South. 
He had got together an army of 
militia, had broken the power of the 
Creek Indian nation, and had seized 
Pensacola and western Florida— 
American militia would fight if the 
right man was leading—and now he 
was in command at New Orleans. 
He got his men together, dug in at 
the head of a soggy plain below the 
city, and on January 8, 1815. he let 
Pakenham’s veterans have it. Paken- 
ham was killed, 2000 British soldiers 
were put out of action, seventy-one 
Americans were shot—the disparity 
of the casualty list was almost un- 
believable—and what was left of 
the British withdrew and sailed for 
home. The Mississippi and the 
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western country would be American 
henceforth, and the war finally was 
over, both officially and unofficially. 

On the surface, both sides were 
back where they were when the war 
began. The treaty said nothing about 
the points at issue—either the offi- 
cial points or the unofficial but de- 
cisive ones—and to all appearances 
the thing might just as well not have 
been fought, except that a great 
many men had died: in the swamps 
near Fort Dearborn, on the banks 
of the Niagara near Lundy’s Lane, 
on Lake Erie and Lake Champlain, 
and at various places on the high 
seas, where dead men were sewn up 
in old hammocks and sent dropping 
down through the green water with 
make-weight round shot at their 
feet. Various epics of heroism and+ 
sacrifice had been written, sorry tales 
of cowardice and ineptitude had 
also been spun, and as far as anyone 
could see nothing had been changed. 

Except that America’s road to 
greatness at last was open. The new 
country would not be a semicolony 
of a European power, hemmed in 
between a controlled sea and un- 
controllable red men. The way to 
the west was open, even though the 
way would never include Canada. 
America was a nation now, and not 
a drifting fragment whose parent 
would presently repossess it; it was 
a nation, with a new tradition for 
inspiration. 

It had fought the strangest war 
in its history, and nobody could be 
quite sure what the war had been 
about. The one certainty—more 
visible now than then, but neverthe- 
less sensed by a people who had 
tasted victory—was that America 
would go on and on, winning the 
West, winning the right to exploit the 
new world’s potentialities to the full. 
In little more than a century it 
would be the greatest nation in the 
world. THE END 
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Fall Sunlane Cruises to the Mediterranean 


Amalfi are pure gold for the sight-seer. You can 
include visits to Rome, to Seville, to North Africa. 
Take a 3-week Sunlane Cruise this Fall aboard the 


At the first glimpse of Cannes you’ll shoot up a whole 
roll of film. Here on the fascinating French Riviera 
you can explore fabulous Nice, ancient La Turbie, 
go inland to Grasse, the world’s perfume center. 
Must: a spin along the spectacular Grande Corniche 
Drive between Cannes and Monte Carlo (perhaps 
a visit to the Casino). 

Calls at colorful Genoa give you a chance to dis- 
cover Italy’s picturesque Riviera. Every Sunlane 
Cruise drops in at Naples.The glorious bay, Vesuvius, 
the nearby ruins of doomed Pompeii, Sorrento and 
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to Naples by ship, sight-see across Europe to Paris; 
London, too... return overnight by T. W. A. plane 
...15 days or longer. See your Travel Agent or 


send for illustrated brochure. 
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39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


The rugged Alleghenies of 
Western Maryland; mountain- 
top playground. 


: The rolling hill country of a 
(=) Central Maryland; rich in history (oo 
( and farming. free) 


a Surf bathing in the Atlantic; 
hay or every sport imaginable along 
Chesapeake Bay. 


| Declare 
—natural 
cotfee aroma! 


Flavor is where you find it! And no 
matter where you travel, you'll find it 
if every cup if you bring along Instant 
Chase & Sanborn. Here’s the coffee 
with new Aroma-Rich texture. So 
fresh, so different, you may even want 
to try a little less for the flavor you 
like best. Give yourselfa Flavor Break ! 


CHASE & SANBORN 


—the full-bodied coffee 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INC, 
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it’s all here for you in 


MARYLAND 
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Amaia. ue Uuialdive 
Invigorating mountain walks and 
views; heart-warming tours of 
historic battlefields amid rich, 
beautiful farmlands;  thrill-filled 
boating, fishing or hunting on 
America’s largest salt water Bay; 
tingling bathing in the Atlantic 
surf; the finest of deep sea and 
marlin fishing (largest catches in 
America) ... all these vacation 
pleasures can be yours in 
Maryland—‘‘America in 
Miniature.”’ Nowhere else in 
America will you find so much to 
enjoy, at so little cost, and so 
easy to reach by car. 

Plan a vacation in Maryland this 
year for your family. To start your 
plan, simply write now for a Free 
Travel Kit, containing Official State 
Map in full color, plus a selection of 
informative literature. Mail in your 
request today. 

P. S. Bring your camera—you'll have a fleld day. 


MARYLAND DEPARTMENT 
OF INFORMATION 


Room 12-State House-Annapolis, Maryland 
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Panama 
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For full information... 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY 
... or write for free color folder, 
to LACSA, Dept. L, 232 Plaza 
Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
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but not when it’s like that .. . ruth- 
less.”” 

Perkins looks about as ruthless as 
a young deer. Tall and slim, he is 
divided into segments, the most im- 
portant from his feet up to his knees, 
which are “‘overextended’’; that is, 
when he stands straight his knees 
extend slightly past the vertical. His 
legs are typical of an excellent swim- 
mer, which Perkins is, and they are 
also an asset to his career, since this 
stance, natural to him, heightens his 
look of adolescent vulnerability. A 
slim waist and wide shoulders sup- 
port the famous long neck and his 
small head. Perkins needs and usu- 
ally wears glasses, and these also 
magnify the impression of diffidence 
and adolescence. They are metal- 
rimmed, with large, gogglelike 
lenses, and they give him a look of 
considerable bewilderment. 

We had lunch together recently in 
a swank New York restaurant. From 
the moment he came in, his clothes, 
hair and manner all suggested some- 
one pausing in the middle of a long, 
rapid and haphazard journey. His 
hair, grown long for his theatrical 
role, fell in disorder over his fore- 
head, and he wore a brown tweed 
jacket, light pink shirt, green cor- 
duroy pants, and buckskin shoes. 
But he enjoyed the lunch, and as a 
sign of this he decided to have a 
little wine. Perkins is abstemious in 
everything, beginning with alcohol. 
He took a little wine, but he seemed 
happier with his glass of milk. His 
tastes in food are very youthful. He 
went forthe mints, and nearly blun- 
dered into ordering the wrong des- 
sett before learning that it was rum- 
flavored. ‘‘Not that,”’ he said. ‘‘Give 
me something extravagant with lots 
of chocolate and cream.” 

I was noting these youthful pref- 
erences when he saw a woman he 
thought was his aunt across the 
room, slipped on his glasses and 
realized he was mistaken. It was this, 


che imagined, I was writing down. 


‘Are yousurprised she has enough 


» money to come here?” he asked. 


I showed him my notes, and he 
relaxed. “I don’t like people I can’t 
trust,” he explained. 

“‘Are people you can trust harder 
to find as you become more suc- 
cessful?” 

“Practically impossible,” he said 
with a resigned smile. “‘But I don’t 
need people much.” Then his expres- 
sion changed. ““Now you'll think ’m 
cold and heartless. Although I can’t 
help resenting invitations just for my 
name,” he went on mildly, “and the 
more of a celebrity I become, the less 
I go to parties.” 
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Perkins leads a restricted life in 
New York. He skips parties and 
night clubs; he rarely allows im- 
portunate admirers to lure him into 
anything. Instead he carefully hus- 
bands his somewhat limited reserves 
of energy to deal with eight perform- 
ances a week of Look Homeward, 
Angel, occasional television appear- 
ances, script reading, publicity. Any 
spare time goes to his hobbies— 
playing jazz piano, which he is dying 
to have time enough to study; ex- 
tensive reading; regular exercise in 
a Manhattan athletic club; painting. 
Exercised, organized, scheduled and 
disciplined, he moves like a selec- 
tive, time-conscious hummingbird 
through his crowded New York day. 

His one other preoccupation is 
going to plays and movies. “I like 
going to the theater. I’m very stim- 
ulated by it. I just love actors. I like 
almost everything I see and I have 
immense respect for the work. The 
single performance which influenced 
my own acting most was Brando’s 
in On the Waterfront. Simplification, 
simplification! That’s the direction 
I want to go in as an actor. To con- 
vey the maximum with the simplest, 
barest means. But when I began 
I just thought acting consisted in 
learning some lines and reciting 
them in the theater. I was sort of a 
shiftless kid, and acting seemed a 
classy, lucrative, simple way to live. 
I didn’t really feel equipped for any- 
thing else. And I still have never 
studied acting, which manifests it- 
self in a feeling of inadequacy... .” 

He is not always a great fan of his 
own movies. Both of us saw screen- 
ings of his new film, Desire Under 
the Elms, shortly before it opened 
in New York. I thought O’Neill’s 
drama of the lust for possession had 
been given a strong, stark produc- 
tion. Perkins’ portrayal of the young 
son caught between his father and 
his beautiful stepmother seemed to 
have all the tautness, the “‘simplifi- 
cation” he had been working for. 
Not many screen actors could de- 
liver his denunciation ofthe woman— 
“there must be a devil in you, no 
human could be as bad as that”— 
with such inner force while the voice 
remained chillingly even and con- 
trolled. He modeled this perform- 
ance after Laurence Olivier’s Heath- 
cliff in Wuthering Heights, “with an 
added nasty streak.” 

Perkins himself was not impressed 
with the result. “I couldn’t sit 
through the damn thing. It was so 
dull I thought I’d go crazy—nothing 
but talk, talk, talk, talk, talk, talk, 
talk. When you make a moving 
picture it’s supposed to move.” He 
did express great if rather rueful 
admiration for his costar, the 
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An example of Magnavox value 
—The Magnasonic 297 high fidelity 
phonograph with 10 watt amplifier, 
four speakers including 15” bass, 
precision changer with Diamond 
Pick-up. Your choice of several 
beautiful finishes. In mahogany, 
now only $179.50. 
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1 innovation in beauty and functional design. The Continental is the only high fidelity FM-AM radio-phonograph with 25 watt 
al-channel amplifier, 15" bass and treble exponential horn speakers. Precision changer with Diamond Pick-up. Select from a variety of styles 


d fine woods. In mahogany, $389.50. 


et Magnavox High Fidelity till your home 


with the glow of beautiful music 


Music truly becomes magic when Magnavox sets it free. All of 
the world’s great symphonies, ballads and popular dance tunes 
are perfectly re-created with tonal beauty and purity that will 
amaze and delight you. 

Magnificent Magnavox high fidelity instruments are the finest 
you can buy, combining superior engineering and features not 
found in brands that cost twice as much. And only Magnavox 
fine furniture offers you so many innovations in beauty and 
functional design. You’ll enjoy the convenience of stainproof 
\glass panels that glide open to the record changer without 
isturbing your appointments. 

Prove to yourself that Magnavox is the finest ...and the 
best buy on any basis of comparison. It costs you less than you 
may think. Magnavox is sold direct only to fine stores in your 
community; carefully selected for their integrity and ability to 
serve you better. Select from 44 beautiful styles, in all price 
ranges, at your Magnavox dealers. 


Elegance in traditional 
fine furniture is yours to 
snjoy with this beautiful 
18th Century high fidel- 
ity FM-AM radio-phono- 
sraph. The Wedgewood, 
in genuine mahogany, 
$398.50. 


High Fidelity in TV too. 
The High Fidelity Theatre, 
with 332 sq. in. Chro- 
matic TV, superb FM-AM 
radio, precision record 
changer, Diamond Pick- 
up, 4 speakers, 20 watt 
amplifier. Magnavox TV 
is priced from $169.90. 


magnificent 
Magnavox 


high fidelity television * radio-phonographs 
Precision electronics for industry and our Government 
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THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


"Never before, whole-house 
air conditioning like the 
LANDMARK* by LENNOX" 


—reports Alex Dreier, NBC's “Man on the Go,” about this sensational new advance in all-year comfort 
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COMFORT COMES BY THE BLOCK in the Land- 
mark! These are separate comfort components— 
“blocks of comfort” for cooling, heating, air hand- 
ling—so your Lennox Comfort Craftsman can select 
each one individually, then assemble them into the 
perfect comfort combination for your home, your 
climate. No other system offers such selectivity! 


IT'S SUPER-QUIET—AND LOOK, NO DRAFTS with 
a Landmark installed by a Lennox Comfort Crafts- 
man. I know; I gave it my own “‘shirtsleeve test” — 
sat in one room and then another, as you see. Sure 
enough—it was delightfully cool, but I felt no draft, 
heard no disturbing noises. I asked John W. Norris, 
engineer-president of Lennox, “‘What’s your secret?” 
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HOT WEATHER WILL SOON BE HERE! Get set for summer comfort now with 
a Landmark, by Lennox, the world’s most advanced whole-house air conditioning 
system. (You may install Landmark cooling now, heating later.) Ask your Lennox 
Comfort Craftsman about a FREE AIR CONDITIONING SURVEY. His 
name’s in the Yellow Pages; or write the nearest Lennox factory. (The Landmark 
is also ideal for many commercial installations.) 


IT’S WHOLE-HOUSE AIR CONDITIONING—made- 
to-measure for you! In summer, just-right cooling 
in every room—not just one or two, as with window 
units. Never too much for health, too little for com- 
fort. Same with winter heating. No “comfort com- 
promise,’’ as with factory-assembled units, with 
pre-determined cooling and heating capacities. 


“PROPER AIR HANDLING, including correct sizing 
of ductwork and registers,’’ he replied. ‘““We ‘float’ 
air throughout the home with this big, two-speed 
blower. Our generous-sized cabinet handles volumes 
of air more easily. So the installation is draft-free, 
quiet. More efficient, too; air gets exactly-right 
cooling in summer—or warmth in winter.” 


py LENNOX 


©1958 Lennox!ndustries Inc., Heatingand Air Conditioning, founded 1895; Marshalltown and Des Moines, la.; Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Columbus, O.; Decatur, Ga.; Ft. Worth; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City, InCanada: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver,Winnipeg. *Trademark 
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beautiful and tigerish Italian actress 
Sophia Loren. “‘She’s a great person 
and she can do anything a director 
wants. But you don’t really play op- 
posite her. I felt like Charlton Heston 
trying to play opposite the Burning 
Bush in The Ten Commandments. 
When there’s a Burning Bush on the 
screen no one is going to look at 
me.” 

About another of his forthcoming 
films, which was a wild, farcical 
stage hit in London and New York, 
The Matchmaker, he was less elo- 
quent. “I just don’t think it’s going 
to be very good.” 

After lunch Perkins and I walked 
across town, and eventually we found 

‘ourselves at the United Nations 
building. ; 

We looked into what must be the 
world’s least common denominator 
of religion, the U.N.’s Meditation 
Room. Its focus of interest is a slab 
resembling a coffin but somewhat 
smaller. “A casket for undersized 
statesmen,” whispered Perkins. 

Outside, on the big terrace over- 
looking the East River, I asked him 
about his ambition. 

“T’m not ambitious,” he said after 
a short pause. ““No, I don’t think I 
am.” In view of his quick success, his 
hard work, his devotion to his 
career, this was surprising. Then he 
said, ‘Yes, I’m ambitious. My am- 
bition is to pull off both sides of a 
Band Aid at exactly the same time 
so that the bandage comes unstuck 
simultaneously at both ends and 
falls straight down.’ He became 
steadily less guarded and more colt- 
ish. He kept singing snatches of 
Jingle Bell Rock, one of his favorite 
ditties of the moment, in his pleas- 
ant boyish voice, with which he has 
made several successful records of 
popular songs. 

Behind this kind of coltishness, 
there is astrongand crisp intelligence 
steadily at work. He often drops 
sharply conceived opinions on a 
variety of subjects and his words 
are chosen with an intuitive sense 
of rightness. “I’d rather do a bad 
play than write one. To be good 
in a bad play is a necessary disci- 
pline. Success makes any career the 
right one.”’ His current reading in- 
cludes Francois Mauriac, Colette, 
Jack Kerouac’s On the Road. He 
speaks capable French. 

Perkins is one of the better- 
educated stars on the stage and in 
the movies today. His father, Os- 
good Perkins, was an alumnus of 
Harvard and also one of Broadway’s 
most finished actors, best remem- 
bered as the managing editor in The 
Front Page. He was once described 
as “the last of the actors who knew 
what hands were for.” In 1937, 


when Anthony Perkins was five, his 
father died. The boy reportedly re- 
acted to this experience as he has to 
so many since: a surface placidity, 
an apparent acceptance. 

He remembers very little of his 
father and does not like to talk about 
him much. “I suppose being his son 
is one reason I became an actor,” he 
did remark once. “It was profession- 
ally helpful in that people in the 
theater remembered him and that 
was wonderful for introductions. 
But nobody was going to hire me 
because of that. I had to get my 
jobs myself.” 

Is part of his drive for success 
an effort to live up to his father’s 
reputation? “‘Not any more. If I 


worried about competing with my 
~father or what he would think, ’d 


wind up in a sanitarium.” 

Shortly after his father’s death, 
Anthony Perkins contracted tuber- 
culosis. It was soon arrested and has 
never recurred. During this period 
he also nearly died of scarlet fever. 
At twelve he was sent to the Brooks 
School in North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, where he was tormentedly 
unhappy. At that time he was pre- 
eminently what he is imagined to be 
today: shy, insecure, vulnerable. He 
read every book in the library; he 


made no friends. By the time he left 


the school, three years later, the ex- 
treme self-control which is his most 
striking characteristic today was al- 
ready in command. Combined with 
his now-mature intelligence, it gives 
the impression of having severely 
curbed a natural expression of feel- 
ings. 

In a recent fan-magazine arti- 
cle signed by his mother and a 
collaborator, Mrs. Perkins writes 
happily of her son’s devotion to her 
and admiringly of his self-application 
and success. But the qualifying word 
which recurs throughout the article, 
and concludes it, is “‘baffling.”’ 

Since he was an unhappy, inat- 
tentive student, Perkins’ scholastic 
record was not good enough for 
Harvard. He had already had ex- 
perience as an actor in school plays 
and summer stock, and so he chose 
Rollins College because there seemed 
to be a lot of interest in the drama 
there, and also because in Florida 
he could escape the hated cold of 
New England. In this relaxed and 
friendly atmosphere he began to get 
good grades, and is remembered as 
a tall, pleasant boy in a v-necked 
shirt loping across the campus swing- 
ing his tennis racket. He also ex- 
perienced, perhaps for the first time, 
what it was like to be admired by his 
schoolmates. He made a name for 
himself as an actor; he was honored 
as a first-class comedian. 

Continued on Page 188 
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EVERYBODY & GOES Q: 
FOR THE pee 
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Name your favorite type 
of vacation — the nearby 
Poconos have it. 1,500 
square miles of pictur- 
esque mountain and 
lake scenery, wide range 
of resorts... from 
luxurious hotels to 


Swimming, fishing, golf, 
tennis, riding... every 
imaginable sport. Every- 
body goes for the 
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POCONO MOUNTAINS VACATION BUREAU 
Stroudsburg 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your FREE Color Booklet 
NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 


Please mention dates. 
accommodations: s 
0 Vacation (J Resort-Quiet CD Motels [1 Family 
(J) Groups-Conventions [) Housekeeping Cottages 
OC Resort-Active [) Honeymoon [J Transients 


Golf 


at Buck Hill 


On Buck Hill’s. sporty 27 hole course, 
you'll enjoy golf at its best. 6000 acres of 
scenic countryside also provide an ideal 
setting for other outdoor sports, including 
tennis, swimming and riding. Fine accom- 

modations, Superb food. 
Advance Reservations Necessary 
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Only 3 Hours 
Sup from New York 
and Philadelphia 


\ New York 

W/ Reservation Office 

2) 30RockefellerPlaza 
CIrcle 5-5620 


8 FREE BOOKLETS 


POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write 
for your 8 free colorful booklets: Pocono Booklet 
Center, Room 804-H, 501 5th Ave., N. Y. 17 
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PENNS TEVA! 


Greatest "Family Vacation” Bargain 


Py, ania's matchless combination of glorious past and 
fun-fil ed present. Free 28-page full-color brochure de- 
scribes" family-size"’, budget priced recreation and hospital- 
ity facilities. Also booklet of available accommodations. Write 


Pa. Dept. of Comm., 1249 State Capital, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Crestmont Inn Calls You 


For a perfect family vacation in the scenic Alleghenies. 
New ranch-type cottages. Delicious meals. Golf, tennis, 
riding, water sports, shuffleboard, lawn bowling. Concerts, 
dancing, Tot and Teen-age Directors, Opens June 14, Folder, 


Crestmont Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa., Lakeview 5-3232 


Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 

Sky-high in the Pocono Mts. on sparkling Fairview Lake. 
Outstanding cottage-lake resort for families, all ages .. . 
honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities featuring 
all water sports. Dancing, entertainment, land sports. 
Famous for fine food. Literature on request. 


Twin Pine Lodge & Ranch 

Est. 1938. High in the Pocono Mts. Informal resort of 
distinction. Emphasis on mel food. Accommodations in 
lodge & cottages. Beautiful pool—cocktail lounge—golf 
nearby. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Two rates, riding and 


non-riding. For details, write Box H. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 
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Arm in Arm at 


The sun smiles on honeymoon- 
erseverywhere but particularly 
so at the Elbow Beach in Ber- 
muda. Breakfast on your own 
private terrace overlooking the 
turquoise sea, bask on the pri- 
vate pink sand beach; tennis 
and badminton; indoor games 
room, observation cocktail 
lounge, cycle along quaint 
lanes. And, of course, there’s 
golf, sailing, shopping at near- 
by Hamilton. Evenings there’s 
dancing to Hugo Pedell’s 
Orchestra, and calypso enter- 
tainment. All rooms with pri- 
vate bath. 
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BERMUDA’S ONLY OPENS HOTEL 
E. R. Hetland, Gen. Mgr. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or our Representatives 
ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Washington, D.C., Toronto, 
London, Eng. 


Bermuda Cottages 


1, 2, or 3 bedroom cottages in choice locations. Beautifully 
furnished, all have fireplaces, radio, efficient stove, re- 
frigerator and telephone. Reasonable daily rates. Private 
maid does your housekeeping. 


Write Bermuda Cottages, Paget, Bermuda 
City Hotels 
New York, N.Y. 


FOR ITS VIEW of the East Riv- 
er, United Nations, the spec- 
tacular skyline of New York. 


FOR ITS LOCATION and gra- 
cious environment on exclu- 
sive Beekman Hill, only 
* minutes from midtown. 


io FOR ITS SERVICE, courteous 
All outside rooms and courtly, as personalized as 
Singles from $7.50 the service in a private club. 


Doubles from $12 WRITE FOR BOOKLET H 


Beekman Tower 


HOTEL owen 
Overlooking the East River ai 
at 49th and First, New York 17, New York \sJf° 


Every NEW YORK visit 
is like a HOLIDAY 


Enjoy the luxury of this magnificent 
40-story hotel overlooking Central Park 
favored for its flawless continental 
service and cuisine. In Mid-Manhattan, 
close to terminals, transit facilities; 

two blocks from new Coliseum; Radio City, 
theatres, Fifth Avenue a step away. 
Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, 
TV, $8.50 to $12, doubles $12 to $19.50. 
Every room 100% air-conditioned 
for seasonal comfort. 

For teletype reservations 
"NY 1-3949. Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON- PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


For discriminating men and women 


Virginia 
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WALK BY LANTERN 
LIGHT IN 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Lodge & Taverns e The Motor House 
Double rooms with bath from $8.00 


For information: write direct or 
contact Res. Offices—N. Y. 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, Tel. CIrcle 6-6800. 
Wash.: 1145 19th Street, N.W. 
Tel. REpublic 7-8114. 


ZB 


VIRGINIA ‘Sou 


Strolling along the streets of Williamsburg by lantern 
light, you’ll actually feel that you are back in the 18th 
century. Other memorable highlights of your visit will 
be dining in old taverns, seeing the Powder Magazine, 
riding the carriages and taking a tour of the Capitol, 
Governor’s Palace and other historic buildings. You’ll 
also enjoy motoring to nearby Jamestown and Yorktown. 


* VISIT NEARBY JAMESTOWN FESTIVAL PARK x 


BAHAMAS 


BEACH 
John L. Cota, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL — 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


| "%& Nassau’s top luxury hotel... charm- 
. ing Colonial setting for gay enter- 

tainment, superb cuisine. 
%& Private ocean beach at your door 
. golf, tennis, water sports. New 


Gabana Club and ‘ 


‘vision-level”’ 


i 
: 


For color folder, reservations 
= See Your Travel Agent or 
f WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND * MIAMI * PHILA. * TORONTO 


ree aa erence a 
Michigan 


‘,in the DETROIT-DEARBORN Area 


Every modern comfort in 
a colonial setting near 
Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village; fine 
food in two restaurants, 
cocktail lounge ... 135 


»] % guest rooms with TV and 
y air conditioning. Write 
Ni for brochure. 
=m LE R. D. McLain, Mgr. 


os Se 


Ene 


7 


ay 


EE SEEN 


DEARBORN, MICH. 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SMALL RESORTS. 


Represented 
Nationally by 
§ Robt. F. Warner, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
TORONTO 


| SPECTACULAR STOPOVER! 


Natural 
Bridge Va. 


One of the 7 Natural Wonders of the World. 
To know this mighty arch in all its moods 
- stop over at historic Natural Bridge 
Hotel or Motor Lodge. For free folder, map, 
moderate rates, write James N, Hunter, 
Gen’l Mer., Natural Bridge, Va. 


Arizona 


» 
Ysegorw ARIZONA 
Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5715-J Pueblo, Tussee Ariz. 


Wing Haven 

New idea in relaxed country vacationing amid 200 acres 
of private lakes, woods & hills. Hearty food, charming 
heated guest houses. May through Oct. Artist”: s, photog- 
rapher's & fisherman's delight. Off Indiana Toll’ Road at 
Angola. Mrs. Ben Swenson, Owner, Angola, Indiana 


a 


PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


) PP On the Coast of Maine 


RUCEWOLD 


‘d LODGE 
\\f—and LOG COTTAGES 
(XL Ideal for Honeymoons 

Perfect for Vacations 


Main Lodge and individual cot- 
tages secluded in spruce woods— 
a combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm. So- 
cial entertainment. Salt Water 
swimming pool. Private ocean 
beach. Boat trips. Cocktail 
Lounge. Delicious Food. 
Amer. Plan. Reasonable 
rates. June 13 thru Sept. 
10. Descriptive Folder. 


ny : 
— John H. Waller, Mer. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


on Moosehead Lake, 
KINEO, MAINE 


Fabulous, secluded 1100 acre re- 
sort, yet ‘easily accessible by car, 
train, plane. Great for families; 
private golf, lake & pool swim- 
ming, greatest fishing in East. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or call R, F, Warner, Inc., in 
N.Y., Bost., Wash., Chi., Toronto, 


hotel GD 
‘The Ontio 


Picturesque location overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. 
Private beach, Tennis, Golf nearby. Fishing. Summer 
Theatre. Relaxing atmosphere. Excellent meals. AAA rec- 
ommended, Represented by Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service. 


Write for rates. The McLaughlins, Ogunquit, Maine 


Squaw Mountain Inn—Moosehead 


Lake A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri- 

vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bowl- 
ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins 
or rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. 


No hay fever. The Sheridans, Greenville Junction, Maine. 


Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 


In East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic- 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochure. 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 


Bethel Inn 


AAA. In the beautiful Oxford hills. Excellent 9-hole golf 
course, tennis, shuffleboard, putting green and private 
Beach Club. Finest cuisine_and rooms. Steam heat, 
sprinklered. American plan. Early June to mid-October. 


Mr. & Mrs. Guy P. Butler, Bethel 3, Maine 


FAIRLEE 
VERMONT 


Vermont’s #1 Vacation Address offers all — 
sports on vast estate. Private 18-hole golf 
course. Lakeside dining room features 
; superb New England meals. Cocktail 
* lounge. Early reservations appreciated. 


FRANK E. WARD, mer. 


Tel. Falrlee, 
Federal 3-4309, 3-4311, 3-4312 


Bronuit Boks, 


Relaxed family vacations, Rustic atmosphere. 
Modern comforts. All sports. Children supervised. Rea- 
sonable rates include bouhteous Vermont meals. Sea- 
son Mid-June to Oct. 19. Write for free color folder 
to Borden and Louise Avery, Box 1. 


On Beautiful Lake Morey—Fairlee, Vermont 


Cottage Colony of Distinc- 
tion in the Green Mts. Enjoy 
the finer things with Rest, 


he 
ms Relaxation and Privacy. 


f dd May 15— Oct. 15—A.P. 


Recommended by AAA 
Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 


Dorset Inn 
In Vermont's Green Mountains. Season May 29 to Oct. 25. 
10% discount to July 10. Golf, Tennis'at door. Swimming, 
Card-Sun Room, Social Activities. Shuffleboard. $10 up 
with meals. Reservations suggested. 


Fred Whittemore, Owner-Mgr. Box 96J, Dorset, Vermont 


_ New Ocean House,Swampscott, Mass. 


Directly on ocean. 12 miles from Boston. Accessible to all 
historic points, 300 rooms with bath, Ideal seashore & coun- 
try environment. Evefy recreational feature. Private beach, 
‘Traditional New England cuisine. Seafood specialties. Open 
April to November. Booklet. Clement Kennedy, Presideni 


Come! Enjoy % 
the clean blue sea, golden 
sun and silver sands. Swim,-sail, \@ 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just \S 
relax in a story book setting on romantic \** 


CAPE COD\- 


© Write for free color map, directory listing |} 

over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length aa 

ys\ of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 

Y\ guest house, housekeeping cottage 
g 


BY-THE-SEA 


DIRECTLY on one of Maine's finest bathing 
beaches. An ocean view from every room. Cool 
Breezes always, Golf, all summer sports. Lawn 
luncheons. An interesting social program, Cock- 
tail Lounge. Delicious Maine Meals with plenty 
of lobsters and fresh sea food. Near Churches. 
Economical June Rates. 
Season June 15 to Labor Day 
Natural Color Booklet, Owen Wentworth, Box 75 
KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE 


TEPCPiSctread 
Ogunguit~ 


~~ by the Sea, Maima ~~ 


Smooth, sandy uncrowded beaches, rolling dunes, 
majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scenery. Artists’ 
colony. Summer theatre. Shopping centre. Deep sea 
fishing, golf, movies, numerous hotels, guest 
houses, motels, restaurants, tea rooms. Reserva- 
vations should be made NOW for cottage rentals 
by the season, 
Write for information and color folder 
OGUNQUIT PUBLICITY BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Me. 
MOTEL and 


CRAWFORD “ster 


CRAWFORD NOTCH, N. 


or motel is desired. Write: 
Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
Hyannis 11; Mass. 


Unexcelled shore vacation spot., 
Ocean on three sides, private 
rocky point. Quiet comfort. Fine 
New England Food. $55-$125 
weekly including all meals. 
Mrs. E. Wilkinson 


3 Gap Head Road 
Tel. Kingswood 6-3471 


* (APE CODDER HOTEL © 
CABANAS 


on Cape Cod, ideal 
for honeymooners. Private beach and 
swimming pool, golf near-by, all sports. 
Dancing and cocktail bar. Famed Cape 
Cod food, $13 up, including meals. 
Special June rates for honeymooners, 
Open June 20th, Color Folder on request. 


and 
“ei Most romantic spot 


HOUSE HOTEL 


AST BAY ODGE 


The Friendly Inn on CAPE COD 


Delightfully situated among unusual gardens and shade 

trees, only 100 yards from the sea. Warm salt water 

(average 70°) swimming. All summer sports. Fun and 

companionship with congenial families. Cocktail 

Lounge. $13 up daily includes really superlative meals. 
For Booklet, reservations write 

George M. Leghorn, Prop., Osterville 16, Mass. 


the NORTHFIELD 
‘OPEN ALL YEAR: 
Swim — Golf — Have Fun 
at this delightful country Inn 
Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, 
sports for every member of the family on our 
250 acre estate. Informal social events. $11-$16 


day inc. delicious meals. For Color Folder write 
A. Gordon Moody, Mar. East Northfield 32, Mass. 


aset WSS 


HOUSE 
For Those With A Flair For Fun! 
Write for color brochure 
Sugar Hill 20, N. H. 


‘New England’s Complete Resort 


High in the White Mts, Sporty Golf. 
2 Private Lakes, Beach House and Beach. 
Lawn Bowling Court. Varied social activities. 
Log Lodges—Superior food. Amer. and Eur. 
Plans. Special Family Plan Rates. New Com- 
plete Fire Sprinkler Protection. Cocktail 
Lounge. Phone Twin Mt. 30. 
Season: Late June to Mid-October 
Write Richard H. Edgerton, Managing Director 
or Consult Your Travel Agent. 


SSS NNN 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


In the Center of the White Mountains 
Whitefield, New Hampshire 


Special rates for Honeymooners, Catering to a dis- 
tinguished clientele. Sportshouse center of play- 
time activities—swimming pool, golf, tennis, shuf- 
fieboard, skeet shooting, movies, dancing, bridge, 
six piece concert and dance orchestra. Cocktail 
lounge. Really fine food, warm friendly hospitality. 
Dodge Family Management. Frank S. Dodge, Jr., Res. Mgr. 


Name Ne ae a a ee ee Ne ee ee ee ee” 


WHITNEYS ‘in Jackson LH. 


A charming Inn off the beaten path. Rooms, Cot- 
tages, Motel. Private swimming pond with sandy 
beach, diving pier, putting green, shuffleboard court. 
Fishing. All seasonal sports. Rec. by A.A.A. and 
Duncan Hines. Our folder tells all. Open All Year. 


Bill and Betty Whitney, Jackson 20, N. H. 


Virgin Islands 
— CANEEL BAY 
PLANTATION 


' ST. JOHN + VIRGIN ISLANDS + U.S. A. 


a Year-Round 
_ Vacation Paradise 


Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with flowers, gardens, fields and woodland walks. 
Swimming, outdoor sports, and mountain climbing. Rest 
and relaxation. $9'-$11 including meals. Service with a tra- 
dition in hospitality. 


Jackson, New Hampshire 


Waterville Inn 


A complete mountain resort. Swimming pool and golf, of 
course. Open mid-June to mid-October and in winter, too, 
Advance reservations requested. Please write for our color 
folder which pictures the Inn, its facilities and the magnifi- 


cent setting. Waterville Valley (pop.7) CamptonP.O.,N.H. 


LAKE MOREY ; : 
2 Reservations: See your . 
Fairlee, Travel Agent or N. Y. Res. 
Office at 30 Rockefeller 
Vermont Plaza, Circle 6-4699, 
34THiyr. 


e 
Dacation fun / 
° 
for the whole family: 
While you play or rest, we instruct your child: swim, 


sail, crafts, tennis, nature lore, sq. dance, camp craft. 

Canoe & mt. trips: 4 AGE UNITS: 2-16 yrs, COUNSELOR PRO- 
GRAM FOR CHILDREN who sleep with parents or campers, and 
often stay on when parents leave, or may come alone, by week or 
season. FAMILY BUNGALOWS (fireplace, bath), rooms. Excellent 
food. Golf & horses near. Phone or write: GRamercy 3-0222 
Mr. & Mrs. EUGENE M. PIERCE, 531 E. 20 St., N. Y. C. 10 


HOLIDAY /MAY 


Lniucker 


ISLE of ROMANCE 


June is perfect at this Vacation 
Paradise 30 miles atsea...yetonly 
an hour by air from N.Y. or Boston 


Summer comes early, wafted in by 
the nearby Gulf Stream to this en- 
chanting isle with its miles of gleaming white 
beaches and rolling moors. Every sport imaginable, 
plus boat races, moonlight sailing, movies, dancing, 
entertainment galore. A perfect balance of carefree 
fun in the sun, and complete relaxation is found on 
this enchanting island. 


Modern Hotels, Inns, Guest 
Houses. Excellent Restaurants. 


For free illustrated booklet write 


Nantucket Information Service 
Nantucket 1, Mass. 


antucket’s 


arbor 
House 


Nantucket, Mass. 


Kars 
SS 


Ws 


Chatham 


INN and Cottages 


An hotel of distinction 

for fine summer living 
65 acre estate overlooking the 
ocean. Safe, private beach. Own golf 
course, tennis courts, cocktail lounge 
& terrace. Summer theatre, shops, 
fishing and relaxation. From $18. 
a day with meals. Tel. Chatham 96. 
Early June to Late September 

R. E. McMULLEN, Mgr. 


CHATHAM— CAPE COD—MASS. 
New York 


FI 


Thousand Islands 


fic) Club and Cottages 


...in the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness ‘and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, entertainment. 
Early reservations suggested for June 
through September. Write for brochure: 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. or 477 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


MOUNTAIN HOUSES 
“One of America's Most Beautiful Resorts” 
Superb Food— 10,500 Acres of 
Spectacular Scenery 
88 miles north of N.Y.C. via Thruway 
Write for Kodachrome Brochure H 
LAKE MINNEWASKA, NEW YORK 


= 


8 COLORFUL BOOKLETS 


HONEYMOON 


Write now for your 8 FREE booklets and 
complete information about famous 
honeymoon resorts in nearby states. 
State date of your honeymoon to receive 
best seasonal information. 


HONEYMOON BOOKLET CENTER 
ROOM 1207-Y, 501-5th Ave., New York 17 


Howell House & Howell House Club 


Here a congenial company gathers each summer to enjoy 
the cultural & entertainment activities of the famous 
Hamptons. Rambling,colonialinn facing village green accom- 
modates 125, Mod-Am. Plan. Near Beach & Country Club. 


George & Merle Carmany, Westhampton Beach, Long Island 


Monticello Hotel— 1000 Islands Finest 


Playland of the Seaway, Overlooking The St. Lawrence 
River. Recreation. Guided Fishing Arranged. For Bro- 
chure write 


W. Grant Mitchell, Owner, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


185 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


Travel Guide 


YOU'LL HAVE 


FUN ON THE RUN 


luxurious motor 
hotels combining 
hotel, motel and 
resort facilities. 


write today for free directory 


MASTER HOSTS 


| 
| 225) Rowan Building 
| 
| 
| 


Fort Worth 16, Texas 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


Motor Courts 


| pipiens ar el) ht leh | 


Travel 
SUPERIOR 


* COURTS UNITED 
} ~—sCING. 


AND BE SURE OF THE 
FINEST ACCOMMODATIONS 


Plan to stop at this Cloverleaf 
sign. All over the U.S., you'll 
find these courts are in all ways 


Superior. 
NEW 1958 EDITION 


FRE 52 PAGE GUIDE 


LISTS SUPERIOR COURTS IN 43 STATES 
Write Today For Your Copy 


Supertor Ces United, 
2. di oe ees 
DIV. 32 


FARMERS BANK BLDG. 


Rockingham, North Carolina 
ee 


| Nt hcl lll dior elaad 


Mexico 


Hotel El Pozo Del Rey—Acapulco 
Small clublike hotel with all deluxe features at regular 
rates. Strictly American style. Air cond. Private tile bath 
with hot water in every room. Swimming pool, cocktail 
lounge. AAA. Write for illustrated folder & rates to: 


Martin H. Marsalis, Hotel El Pozo Del Rey, Acapulco, Mex. 


Taxco—Mexico 


A quiet, peaceful village in the mountains of Mexico at an 
altitude of 6000 feet. Cool in Summer and warm in Winter. 
Excellent hotels. Write for information to: 


Mexican Hotel Association, Taxco, Gro., Mexico 


186 


California 


SZ | 
unforgettable thrill 1) 


h of your ‘58 trip... VISIT 


4 


“Ju the heart of California's Redwoods” 


Enjoy our rugged, scenic coastline, the giant 4 
forests, world-famous Humboldt crab dinners, 
= if unmatched sportsmen’s activities. 


attach name and 
address for: 
Points of Interest Folder 
Fishing Map and Guide 
Resources of Humboldt County 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY 
BOARD OF TRADE 
EUREKA, CALIFORNIA | 


in the mountains near Chico . 
Write for colorful brochure 


RICHARDSON (4c SPRINGS 


P. O. BOX 54, RICHARDSON SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


Multi- million dollar spectacular 
hotel for business and vacation 
visits. Sumptuous accommodations 


5 min. to Int. Airport and Hollywood. 
OPEN MAY 1ST 


gl qa-Sands- 


HOTET, SUBURBAN 


LOS ANGELES 
Sunset Blvd. at Sepulveda Freewa 


— a mT Sead 

LA ~~] 

YA & 

we 

= 

pu z 

HOTEL *% 

i CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 

a ws 

+ For your Western trip plana 

rR stay in famed, picturesque & 

os Carmel—the golf, art & vaca- s 

= tion center. Modernized lux- 

~ urious rooms from $14 single, a 

i $22 double, including break- 

~ fast and dinner. Heated pool. gy 

= Great for honeymoons. me 

we Write La Playa, P.0. Box 900, 2% 

Cones Carmel, California es 

voewrGfebos for vivid color brochure. fro 

ete tr Orr ear . aa 
Missouri 


Devil’s Pool Guest Ranch 


1900 acres in the famed Ozarks with Western atmosphere; 
delightful private pool, fine riding horses, strictly modern 
lodge on American plan. Complete facilities to make your 
family’s vacation a memorable one. 


Dan Norris, Box H, Branson, Mo. 


a was 
fe 


AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK 
18 MILES FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 


Friendly, planned entertainment, western 
atmosphere. Magnificent new lodge. 
Unexcelled cuisine. 
Chuck Wagon Dinners, Stage Coach 


Rides, 


Rodeos, Pack Trips, 


Reasonable rates. 


See your travel agent or write for Free booklet, 
Paradise Ranch 13, Woodland Park, Colorado, 


MR. AND MRS, FRANK SNELL, JR., Owners 


WONDERFUL WEEK 


of fun $39! 


and rest... 


You’ll always remember your vacation at 
this famous ranch in the Rockies . . . horses, 
heated pool, fishing, boating, steak frys, hay 
rides, scenic trips and fabulous food. Write 
for free foto folder and special family rates. 


BEAVER’S S-V GUEST RANCH 


Winter Park 3, Colorado B8-2 


may LOST VALLEY RANCH 


Your entire family will enjoy our guest and 
cattle ranch. Riding, swimming, trout fishing, 
branding, ranch rodeo. June to November. 
60 miles from Denyer and Colorado Springs. 
For family rates and new folder, write to 
Dick Patterson's Lost Valley Ranch, 

Route 2, Box 1202-A, Sedalia, Colorado. 
Better yet-— phone Deckers 16— today! 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool, Wonderful Meals. American Plan from 
$87.50 weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips Available. See 
your Travel Agent or write for free folder. Open May thru 
October. Special rates for children. 


HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 


Colorado 


FI Colorado 
; lo dge MANITOU 


SPRINGS, 
COLORADO 


The Pikes Peak Region’s unique motor resort. 


Attractive accommodations on spacious 
grounds with dining room and lobby in central 
lodge. Heated swimming pool with lifeguard; 
patio suppers with square dancing; children’s 
playground; putting green, shuffleboard, games. 
European plan. May 15th to November Ist- 


AAA Approved Listed in Duncan Hines 
AN IDEAL ARRANGEMENT FOR FAMILIES 


Shadow Mountain Ranch—A.A.A. 


8 modern Log Cabins, thermostat heating. Private baths. 
Chuck wagon dinners, fishing, square dancing, riding. 
Supervised children's program. Delicious ranch food. 
American Plan. Write for folder. 


Norman Wilson, Owner, Granby, Colorado 


HOLIDAY /MAY 


ieee 

A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 
vations essential—references exchanged. 
Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Shangri-La Guest Ranch 


“Deep in the Heart of Texas.'’ Western atmosphere & 
southern hospitality. Riding, swimming, dancing, pool, 
tennis & other attractions. Air-cond. rooms & cabins. Am. 
Plan. Call Ft. Worth, CE-7-2568 or ED-2-5726 or write 


Route 1, Box 333, Azle, Texas. Walton K. Lane, (owner) 


DOUBLE DIAMOND RANCH 
JACKSON HOLE COUNTRY—GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK 
Lodge at base of Grand Teton Mt., 19 mi. N. Jackson; 2 
mi. S. Jenny Lake. FISHING, MT. CLIMBING, RID- 
ING, SWIMMING, HIKING. Rustic, modern log cabins. 
Family-style meals. Summer season: June 1-October 1. 
For information, rates, phone Jackson Exchange 
044J1, or write, 

Mrs. Harry C. Brown, Moose P. 0., Wyoming 


° . 
Circle Eight Ranch, Choteau, Montana 
So. of Glacier Nat'l Park. Riding, pack trips, fishing, 
heated pool, big game hunting. Delicious food. Comfort- 
able, modern cabins. Excellent saddle horses. Licensed & 
bonded outfitter & guide for 27 yrs. Member Dude 
Ranchers’ Assn. Rates on request. K, H. Gleason, owner 


Ox Yoke Ranch, Emigrant, Montana 


Old established cattle ranch—accommodations for 30 
guests—in Montana’s Paradise Valley—30 miles from 
Yellowstone Park. Rates and folder on request. 


Jim Murphy, Ox Yoke Ranch, Emigrant, Montana 


Sixty Three Ranch 


In superbly scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont., 
just No. of Yellowstone Park. Ideal vacation for all ages. 
Comfortable accommodations. Fine food. Riding, \.shing, 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references, 
rates write Paul E. Christensen, Box 471, Livingston, Mont. 


Tumbling River Ranch 


Colorado’s luxurious dude ranch in the beauty spot of the 
Rockies. Magnificent scenery, riding, fishing, heated swim- 
ming pool, varied ranch activities, comfort, and a warm 
Western welcome await you. Keasonable all-inclusive 
rates. Write today. Grant P.O., Park County, Colorado 


Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet for 11 Conyenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun. Phone Mu 7-0700 anytime or write to: 


Eastern Dude Ranches Association 
Room 1207 M, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Sun Canyon Ranch—Adirondacks 


Informal Playland. May 23-Oct. 13. All sports. Lake. 
Resident Orch. Cocktail Lounge. 65 horses. Cowboys in- 
struct. Package vacation or honeymoon rates. Non-riding 
rates. Free Booklet. 


Robt. J. Venton, Warrensburg 3, N. Y. (Tel: 3781) 


Hidden Valley Ranch 


Adistinctive, colorful Mountain Ranch Resort. Exceptional 
facilities for Vacation or Honeymoon. Fine horses, swim- 
ming pool, lake, sand beach. All sports, Cocktail lounge, 
orchestra, nightly entertainment. Superior cuisine. All-in- 
clusive sensible rates. Free booklet. Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 


This Centennial! year visit 


MINNESOTA’S OTIS LODGE 
On Lake Sissebakwet 


Only resort with own golf course, seaplane 
base and airport for commercial and private 
planes. Cool, spacious American Ses cot- 
tages. Bathe in blue water lake. Wall-eyes, 
northern, bass and pan fish. Write for folder. 
Mr & Mrs. Arthur R. Otis Grand Rapids, Minn. 


Gunflint Lodge 


Modern Am. Plan resort hotel on Gunflint Lake, Gunflint 
Trail & Canadian border. A.A.A. & Duncan Hines Recom- 
mended. Hospitality, swimming, canoeing, fishing & water 
sports—rest & relaxation amid pine covered hills & lakes. 


(Mrs.) Justine S. Kerfoot—Grand Marais, Minn. 


British Columbia 


PRIVATE EVERGREEN ISLE 


Ever dream of a lush green island all your own? 
This is it—and more! 


Exciting new adventure in family fun. Deluxe, 


fully equipped cottages. Large rumpus room- 
lounge-library. Store. Boats. Great salmon 
fishing! Write for brochure. 


DAVID CONOVER 
WALLACE ISLE (near Victoria), B. C. 


PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


Canada 


Mid-June to September 


‘Manoir 


Richelieu 


AND COTTAGES 
AT MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 


Your pine-scented playland in the 
Laurentians! Championship golf, tennis, 
riding, fishing in pollen-free air... 
Lido beach, heated salt-water pool, 
dancing. From $20 a day American 
Plan. Served by Saguenay 
steamers, by rail or madern 
highway from Montreal 
or Quebec. 

Lewis P. Beers, Mgr. 


Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, 
Toronto, Quebec or your 

Travel Agent or 


MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. H, Box 100, 
Montreal, Canada 


| i {idea 
A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


HOTEL ‘oe 


and Tadoussac, 
Prov. of 
Quebec 


Be i 


where the St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay Rivers meet 


Golf, tennis, heated swimming pool, dancing. 9 
well-stocked fishing lakes, pollen-free air. From 

3 a day per person, Am. Plan. By steamer or 
highway from Montreal. Carl A. Bodensieck, Mer., 
Dept. C, Box 100, Montreal, or Travel Agents. 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


As. “you “take your rip 

Trip’’ through the lovely 
Maritimes this summer, you 
will find that in many re- 

spects the best of all awaits 

you ‘‘at the top.’ 

P.E.I. is the top center of 
the Maritime Provinces. Eas- 

ily, inexpensively accessible. 
Going there, or returning, you 
also visit New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, thus seeing three % 
wonderful provinces in one 
holiday. 


=o 
PS 
Ss 


For booklet, write: A. A. % 
Nicholson, Dir. Travel Bureau. % 
Box. HL, Charlottetown. P,E.I. & 
Spend your time where you get 

the best return. 


ONTARIO’S FINEST 
Vacationing and Fishing 


at beautiful 
E, 


Chaplecu, Ontario, Canada 
For color brochure, write: 
BOX 307H, CHAPLEAU, ONTARIO 


Right On The Ocean 


™ BSSEX °* SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE NEW JERSEY 


Outstanding resort 

living with Private Beach, 
all sports. Dancing 
nightly. Own 18-hole 
golf course, fine fishing 
and Monmouth Park 
nearby. For reservations 
F. L. Abel, Mgr. 

Tel. Gl 9-7000 


New Jersey 


PER 
a sth By Tyg 


1%, 
“‘ 


“<Qoring or Summer 
NOW or LATER 


Vacation Pleasure 
Never Greater 


Ye CLARIDGE 


HOTEL 
ATLANTIC 


Finest Stopping Place in the 
Philadelphia-Camden area. 


HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
Just 5 minutes from N. J. 
Turnpike exit 4; 10 minutes 
to downtown Phila. Air- 
conditioned throughout ¢ 103 
Dorothy Draper decorated 
rooms ¢ Outdoor pool ¢ 
Restaurant-Bar © 
Parking for 500 cars. 


WRITE FOR GRD, 


COLOR BROCHURE 


ciTy 


Ocean Decks. Splendid meals. 
Fresh and sea water in all Baths. 
Dancing in the Merrie Mayfair 


Lounge. 
GEORGE B. BRUNI 
Vice President & General Manager 


Florida 


FLORIDA’S BEST BUY! 


Fensacola Beach 


Year-round Islond Paradise ; 


Save money and travel-time for more 
vacation pleasure here on beautiful Santa 
Rosa Island. Modern motels and cottages 
on Florida's whitest beach—15 minutes 
from downtown Pensacola. Swim in Gulf 


of Mexico surf or placid Sound . . . explore 
historic Fort Pickens... tour Navy's Annapolis of 
the Air... “deep-sea” fishing pier... Dog racing 


May 30-Sept. 15... recreation center... 
water skiing and boating .. . amusements, 
Tax-free building sites available. Send for FREE 
FOLDER with rates and description of new, modern 
motels and beach cottages. 
PENSACOLA BEACH 
P. O. Box 905-AA, Pensacola, Florida 


Thete is mone to do 
at less cost, too...in 


HOLLYWOOD 
by-the-Sea FLORIDA 


This is it for family vacations on a 
budget. You.can live like a king in sea- 
cooled comfort—pamper yourselves 
to the limit at low summer rates. Six 
miles of public beach, golfing, deep- 
sea fishing—dozens of things to see 
and do. Only 15 miles from Miami. 


«+++ SEND FOR “PASSPORT TO FUN” ::::- 
Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-7 
Hollywood by-the-sea, Florida 
Rush free “Your Passport to Fun” to: 
Name. 
Address. 

City. Zone. State. 

(Check lodging information wanted) 
Apt. Hotel Room——_Town——_—_. 
Beach________No. in Party. 

Dates to 


Ce eC 


Pe ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee 
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FREE... .packet of color postcards from 


OCALA 


FLORIDA 


Chamber of Commerce p 

OCALA, FLORIDA — Room 20 

Please send me free packet of color 
postcards. 


Name 


Address 


FAMOUS HOME OF FLORIDA'S 
SILVER SPRINGS 


City 


Gulf Winds Vacation Apartments 


200 luxurious apts, on wide, safe Gulf beach. 1, 2 bdrm. or 
by wk., mo., season. Ideal for families. Famous Im- 

perial House dining & lounge. Near golf, fishing, shopping 

center. Sunshine every day guaranteed. Color brochure. 


T. H. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 


Vacationing this Summer? 


Here's your guide to fine accommodations everywhere. 
You're sure to find the Place to Stay that’s just right for 
you. The advertisers invite your inquiries. Write to them 
for additional information, literature, and reservations. 


Summer vacation tip 


Give Ufo alt 
inWEST @< 
PALM 


BEACH 


Get that on-top-of-the-world feel- 
ing. Treat the family to a summer 
vacation in West Palm Beach... 
tropical Florida’s first resort. 
Live it up in this sea-cooled 
wonderland at half the cost of 
ordinary lodgings in most summer 
resorts. Enjoy sun and water 
‘along 43 miles of blue surf and 
beachlands in this fine vacation 
area. Go deep-sea fishing in the 
Gulf Stream. Cast from pier or 


CO ed 


bridges. Water ski.See handsome  ; Chamber of Commerce, Dept.H-24 ; 
+ 600 N. Flagl i i . 

estatestamed shops en beauty : Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Florida “. 
* Gentlemen: Please send color brochure to: . 

and color everywhere, f “ 
$ Name : 

MAIL COUPON NOW for free color scales : 

brochure and summer vacation tips > City Zone——State a 

: O Check here for air line package vacation details. : 
ee ee ey 


WHAT ? 
WHERE ? 


HOW ? 


WHEN? 


Box H, Carillon Importers Ltd., 65 East 55th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


» Grand Marnier 


RSde résalamee £ 


Duck a l’orange au Grand Marnier. 
Aboard the French Line’s Ile de France 
— the gourmet’s paradise afloat. 

With Grand Marnier Liqueur a l’orange, 
of course. It’s made exclusively with 

a fine champagne cognac base. 

Any time...at home! Write now for your 
free recipe booklet. 


LIQUEUR A L'ORANGE e PRODUCT OF FRANCE ° 


80 PROOF 
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At home or away... 


Calgon Bouguel, 


for refreshing, relaxing baths! 


You don’t know how wonderful 
your bath can be until you try 
delightfully scented Calgon Bou- 
quet. It makes water soft and 
silky, lets soap lather so richly, 
gives you a really clean, luxurious 
feeling. (Imagine—no tub ring!) 

In Chicago, the Drake, and in 
St. Louis, the Chase-Park Plaza, 
with many other fine hotels, place 
a packet of Calgon Bouquet in the 
bathroom for your enjoyment. 
When you get back home, you can 
treat yourself to Calgon Bouquet in 
your daily bath. Try it. 


The Chase-Park Plaza 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The Drake 
Chicago, Illinois 


Calgon Bouquet in lovely 

scents of Lavender, Gardenia, 
Novo Fougere ... one-pound can, 
just $1.00 plus tax. 


CALGON BOUQUET 


A product of Calgon Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Continued from Page 183 

One vacation, for a possible movie 
role, he set out by bus for California. 
The bus was slow, crowded, and dis- 
orderly. It is a symptom of Perkins’ 
nervous system that the trip did not 
seem to him just tiring and uncom- 
fortable: “I really thought I had died 
and this was the road to Hell.” 

He eventually got the role, but 
neither he nor the movie made any 
great impression. He returned to 
Rollins, and then for his final col- 
lege year transferred to Columbia 
University, to be closer to theatrical 
opportunities. In New York he 
managed to get a number of tele- 
vision roles, and in the shuffle 
never quite got around to graduating 
from Columbia. In May of 1954 he 
succeeded his friend John Kerr as 
the troubled prep-school boy in the 
New York production of Tea and 
Sympathy. Elia Kazan, who directed 
the play, said that he chose Perkins 
although he was “‘quite unsure of 
himself . . . off-beat. But he had 
something that I recognized as tal- 
ent—sensitivity, perhaps.” On the 
night he took over the part he re- 
ceived a telegram from Kazan 
signed, ‘Your friend, Gadg.” 

“When I got that,” Perkins re- 
calls now, “I figured I was made.” 

He wasn’t. Both Kazan and the 
play’s author, Robert Anderson, 
were, according to Perkins, “in 
despair’ over his performance. Dur- 
ing an extra rehearsal Perkins from 
the stage heard them conferring 
about him. The director turned to 
the playwright and in a grasping- 
at-straws tone said, ““Well at least 
he Jooks good up there.” 

Perkins feels this experience made 
his present success possible. “I 
messed up the part for a few months, 
but the play had been running for a 
long time and nobody really noticed. 
It was like throwing a kid into the 
water to teach him to swim—much 
better than studying acting. I tried 
out different things, I learned from 
the audience. It was easy to learn, 
when they began rattling programs 
and yelling “Louder!” which they 
did. Today I’d be very much sur- 
prised if there’s a single person who’s 
seen Look Homeward, Angel and 
not understood every word I said.” 
At that .time Perkins abided by 
three rules of conduct for a young 
actor: Never ask the director any- 
thing. Never speak to the star. 
Mind your own business. He has 
since abandoned them. 

This sink-or-swim struggle with 
Tea and Sympathy nevertheless gave 
him the chance to play what he con- 
siders “‘the best part ever written for 
a young man. It had everything, 
from the heights of joy to the depths 
of despair.” On this wide keyboard 
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he learned the technique which is 
now triumphing on Broadway in 
Look Homeward, Angel. 

This current hit has nailed down 
any loose boards under his position as 
theactor of the year—“‘It’s wonderful 
to be the top star of the top dramatic 


hit in New York,” he said one night — 


backstage. “Anytime you don’t 
feel quite up to giving a performance 
you can tell yourself that and you 


feel fine again. Theoretically, being - 


a star on Broadway is the ultimate 
good for any actor.” 


He is also very happy with his — 


role in it. ““Eugene has more forward 
motion than most roles have. The 
young man really changes, frees 


himself. He hears that train whistle - 


and at the end he goes.” 

Eugene Gant appeals to him 
strongly. The tissue-paper sensitivity 
of this adolescent, the overpowering 


waves of love and rage in which he © 


nearly drowns, all have much to say 
to Anthony Perkins. : 
There can be little doubt that he 
has risen triumphantly above these 
tormenting emotions in himself, and 
that the brilliant, distracted per- 
formance he gives in the play is 
based upon his past, not his present. 
Anthony Perkins loves his success. 
It has given him everything from a 
badly needed self-confidence to a 


Thunderbird. In his way he is — 


enjoying it to the fullest. There are 


many drawbacks of course. People — 


he has never met would not be mak- 
ing acid analyses of his character if 
he were unknown; friends who make 
such strong attacks on his short- 
comings, justified or not, wouldn’t 
if he weren’t famous. He would not 
have to deny—“I never did those 
things, I want to be loved too 
much’’—recent stories in a news 
magazine which describe him order- 


ing underlings away from his table 


and out of hiscar onamovielocation. 


He plans efficiently ahead in his © 


career—a movie version of Green 
Mansions with Audrey Hepburn, 
a return to Broadway some day 
in a musical version of the old 
satiric Western, Destry Rides Again. 
This is just a notion with him now, 
but people who have followed the 
trajectory of his career so far can 
look forward to that evening in the 
theater with considerable confidence. 

Tall and segmented, with his dis- 
ordered hair and glowing dark eyes, 
speaking evenly in his guarded voice 
with its slight built-in dramatic 
vibrato, he gives the impression of a 
young man very much elated if a 
little unnerved by the consequences 
of fame. He also gives the impres- 
sion of an exceptional person who 
has poured into his career the gifts 
he has not learned how to use in 
his life. ED 


THE END 
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TAKE THE HIGH ROAD...or THE LOW ROAD 


... youll just Love North Carolina! 


Your high road vacation in Western North Carolina takes you to the 
peaks of the Blue Ridge and Great Smoky Mountains, where flame azalea 
and the majestic rhododendron make spring and summer colorful travel 


seasons. 


Or, taking the low roads, you follow moss arched highways through the 
historic Old South of Eastern North Carolina to sandy beaches. Your 
souvenir may be a pirate piece of eight, a real conch shell, or big fish 
from the Gulf Stream. 


Bring the whole family for Variety Vacationland fun in North Carolina. 


Singing on the Mountain June 22 Grandfather; “Unto These Hills’ opening 
June 24 Cherokee; “The Lost Colony” opening June 28 Manteo; ‘Horn In the 
West’ opening June 28 Boone; Flat Rock Playhouse late June through August. 
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MAIL ORDER Veo 


Weighs 
only 
2 Ibs. 


® me 

heka @ DELUXE 30” ton 

ons 

vv KIT BAG ae 
Waterproof, mildew-proof Indian gray can- 
vas reinforced with buckskin leather trim. 
Full top zipper gives easy access to giant 
cargo area. Roomy kangaroo side pocket 
for toilet articles, etc. Gun or fishing rods 
attach with web straps. Padded buckskin 
handles. Loops for lashing to car-top car- 
rier or boat. Holds all clothing and equip- 
ment for extended trip. (Always room for 
one more item.) Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. $17.50 postpaid 


Fed. tax incl. 


FREE send for BIG NEW CATALOG 


America’s most distinctive sports or travel 
clothing and equipment for men, women. 
Handmade leather shirts, jackets, boots in 
full range of styles and sizes, Western wear, 


hunting and leisure clothes. 
Dept. (2) 


Norm Thompson 


1311 N. W. 21st, Portland 9, Oregon 
TITANIA! 


the most BRILLIANT 
GEM STONE ON 
EARTH! says the 

READER’S DIGEST 


about this amazing 


MAN MADE MIRACLE! 


- 


1 carat “Titania” 
Solitaire set in 14 
kt gold mounting. 
Complete. 


ONLY $929.50* 


1 carat “Titania” 
set in a Masculine 
boxstyle 14 kt gold 
mounting. Com- 
plete. 

ONLY $28.50* 
*, 
F 
Unset “Titania” gems, | to5 carats, for your 
own rings, brooches, pins, ete. * 
Per carat hoe ONLY 9 1D 


Regent Star Rubies and Sapphires (Syn.) 
at proportionately low prices. 


FREE booklet and handy Ring-size Chart 


All prices plus 10% 
ederal Tax 


LAPIDARY CO.), pept. Ho-100 


511 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK 9, N.Y. 


TRAVEL AMERICA MAPS 
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YOUR VACATION 
2 BEAUTIFUL 17''x26'%” 4-color Maps— 
$1 ea. ppd. A MUST for travelers to use and 


frame. * 1—U.S. Historial Data & Travel 
Pleasures. ¥ 2—SELECTED U.S. Pleasures 
& Treasures. Lists OUTSTANDING Resorts, 
Hotels, Dining Pleasures & other attractions 
of America. 

Send Check or Money Order: 

G. P. DICUS MAPS, Dept. P-1 
840 W. CYPRESS COVINA, CALIF. 
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Now 


COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 
...with the scenes 
you didn’t get! 


ge, London 


635 G Tower Brid 


Hi-Fi Color Views 
as good as your own most 
Beautiful Originals 


35mm 
(2 x 2) 


and 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there’ with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and “Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.” Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 


Genuine CONTINENTAL 


FRENCH 
TELEPHONE 


A treasure from 
Europe. These Rare 
and romantic cradle 
telephones are a dec- 
orators dream come 
true. They are re- 
wired and ready to 
be hooked up as Ex- 
tension or Private 
Intercom. They are 
also charming as a 
decorative piece...a 
lamp or a radio. A 
most unusual gift. 
Beautiful colored 
French prints on 
base. Phones are in 
original black with 
nickel plated brass 
metalwork, 


The telephones are in exceptionally fine condition. 
Our supply is quite limited so don’t fail to take advan- 
tage of this rare opportunity. Order yours Now. Wir- 
ing diagrams are sent with telephone. 

Only $32.50 Ppd. 


ARTHUR SEIFERT 


Box 41, Sound View Station, New York 72 


White sole. 
Sueded up- 


NEW pers. Black, 
CASUAL = Fawn, Tur- 
FOOTWEAR = quoise. Sz.: 
Genuine cowhide 42 to9 


leather sole molded 
over textured leather “~_ ; 
upper. Soft airform cush- 


ion insole. 
Write FREE Featuring custom-styled clothing for 
for sports, country wear. Authentic West- 


Mail Order Kit ern gifts, hand-tailored leather wear. 


pert. @> 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


ing of foot. 


$8.50 


HAMLEY’ 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 


q 


SPANISH 


American or e 
European 


FRENCH 
GERMAN e ITALIAN e JAPANESE 


MODERN GREEK e _ ICELANDIC 


—any of 34 languages available AT HOME 


Only Linguaphone, The World's Standard Conversational 
Methed, brings 8 to 12 of the world’s best native language 
teachers into your home. 


You listen to life-like, conversational recordings for just 
20 minutes a day. You hear men and women speak— 
YOU Understand—You SPEAK, Over a million home- 
study students of all ages. Write today for FREE Book 
and details of FREE TRIAL. No obligation. oR pee 
Institute, T-37-058 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
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™ HOLEDAY 


Spring cleaning as a massive attic-to-cellar dust-storming 
is passé, thanks to up-to-date appliances which keep your home year- 
round clean. Today you can turn your springtime efforts to the pleas- 


anter task of household face lifting—adding brisk touches to décor, de- 


Irish Cheer 

The superb flavor of Irish coffee 
deserves a proper ritual. 

Serve yours in these 

special goblets. The Killarney 
green lettering and 22-K 

gold band are fired 

on for permanence. 7-0z. capacity. 
Set of. 4, $4.95, postpaid. { 
Glasscraft, 920 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 


. Satin Shorties 
She’ll feel pampered in these satin 

shortie pajamas. Made to 

order, so send height, weight 

and waist measurement. 

Pink, blue, white, black or crimson. 
$16.95, postpaid. 3-letter 

monegram in any color, $1.50 additional. 
Allow 5 days delivery. 

Scintilla, 5718 N. Kenmore Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


Map Decor 
Decorative color maps reproduced 
on antique parchment- 

colored paper. 20”x18”. Attractive 
portfolio of 6 in mapping 

styles of 16th, 17th, 

18th Centuries. $3.98, postpaid. 
Bowman’s, 2477 Lombard St., 
San Francisco 23, Calif. 


Coin Display 
These foreign coins 
mounted on Danish-cork 
plaques, 3” x 12”, 

are ready to hang on your 
wall. Many of the 

coins date 

back to Napoleon’s reign. 
Two plaques, $3; 

4 for $5.75. 

Postpaid. The Studio, 
Box 27125, 

‘Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


elOPPER 


vising ways to simplify the summer living that’s almost here. In this month’s 


Shopper you'll find a variety of spring tonics for living room, kitchen, 


bath. But we don’t stop there. You'll also find some sparkling seasonal 


lifts for your wardrobe, to make you as spring-bright as your home. 


Ranch Pants 


of washable cotton 

plaid for high style in her 
leisure hours. 

Adjustable waistband; fly 
front. In black, blue- 
green, red or 


navy. Waist sizes 22-32. 
$8.95, postpaid. 
Beckwith’s, 37 Essex St., 
Boston 11, Mass. 


Old English Prints 
These quaint prints copied from the 
pages of an 1826 English 


grammar define and illustrate 


figures of speech such 

as Participle, Verb, Article and 
Adjective. Wooden frames 

with gold-tinted moldings edged 


_ in red velvet; brass rings 


for hanging. 4’x5”. 

Two for $3.95, 4 for $7.50. 
Postpaid. Red Oaks Co., 
Prairie View, IIl. 


Holiday Luxury item 
A solid, 1” globe of 18-K gold 
with bas-relief 

continents, $60. Mark 

each country you visit with 

a ruby or sapphire, 

$4 each, or diamond, $7.50. 
Dangle charm from 18-K 
gold bangle, $15. Postpaid, incl. 
tax. Marchal Jewelers, 

745 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C, 22. 


Seafarer 

There’s a nautical air to this 
women’s cotton-duck 

overblouse. Drawstring waist; 
three-quarter sleeve. 

White with red cable stitch 

and red Paisley insert 

outlined by blue embroidery. Sizes 
8-16. $7.95, postpaid. The 

Old Mexico Shop, Sante Fe, N.M. 


DE BUSSCHERE OF BRUGES 
SHOE ARTISANS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 


BELGIAN SHOES 


De Busse ere 


MIDINETTE 
CALF £19.95 


gE 
b= 


THE ELEGANCE OF SIMPLICITY. COMPLETELY AND 
EXQUISITELY HAND-MADE TO INSURE LONG WEAR 


AND SUPERB FIT BROCHURE A ON REQUEST 


BELGIAN SHOES, INC., 
60 EAST S6TH ST., NEW YORK 


Engraved CUFF LINKS 


EXACT REPRODUCTIONS OF 
ANY CALLING CARD, INSIGNIA 
OR PERSONAL SIGNATURE 


The gift that's truly different! Beautifully etched 
lifetime metal Cuff Links, Tie Bar, Money Clip 
or Key Chain, each a faithful miniature of any 
business or calling card, signature, trademark or 
insignia, Perfect for both personal and business 
gifts. Gift boxed. Will drop ship if desired. Sim- 
ply send cards or signatures you wish reproduced: 
allow 2 to 3 weeks delivery. Specify items and 
whether Silver or Gold. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
No C.0.D.’s please. Prices include tax. 


Silver finish CUFF LINKS....$7.95 pr. 
Gold plated CUFF LINKS......$8.95 pr. 
Silver finish Tie Bar, Money Clip or 
Key Chain $4.95; gold plated $5.50 


Ben- Tada dept. B-1, 1253 S, Halsted, Chicago 7 


eS 
the casualair...forcasualwear... 


handmade of leather 
imported from India 


Buspotehe 


If you like to loaf, you'll like the easy, airy 
comfort of the “Cavana.” These cork-wedged 
sandals are handmade of long-wearing natural- 


color Water Buffalo leather. For year- $765 


for ladies and men 


round wear. Sizes 3-13. ppd 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
, 311 6th Ave., Dept. H-58 
New York 14, N. Y. 


“Down in the Village” over 60 yrs. 
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Feather-welght doeskin gloves 
for women, made in England. 
These wash like fabric. Shortie 
length, full piqué finger stitching 
and gusset, White only. $4.00 
the pair including pastage. 


Handbags in authentic Indian 
Madras, hand-loomed, vegetable- 
dyed, unique colourings. 8-inch 
Bermuda cedar handles. State 
colour blends you prefer. $6.80 
‘Including postage. 


Send for illustrated catalogue and: Bermuda folder 


Vermont Farm Scene 
Patchwork Skirt 


A gifted designer, reviving needle art of the 
past, gives this skirt a stylish new look— 
old-fashioned blue cambric for the skirt, 
calico for the patches, in the tiny-figured 
patterns great-grandmother wore and loved. 
Patchwork specially backed to remain like 
new through many washings. Order No. 
H2610. Sizes, 8 to 18. $25. Handling, 35c. 


Is your name on our mailing list? 


THE VERMONT CROSSROADS. STORE. 


&—- MONTPELIER 7, VERMONT.;4 


HIDE 
A 
BAR 
COMPLETE 
OR IN KIT 


ST 
ANNI 


steetieenainiemannsinesi sieht, 


Locking—Rolling—Fold-up Bar 
Holds 40 Bottles—4 Doz. Glasses 
Now—a bar for the biggest party—or cozy twosome. This charm- 
ing little giant is the most completely versatile bar ever. Use it 3 
ways: locked, as liquor cabinet; open, for self-service; rolled out 
from the wall, turned around, for bartender service. Hinges open 
to reveal 20 bottles of liquor, 20 bottles of mix, nearly 4 doz. assorted 
glasses, and all bar accessories. Adjustable shelves, brass guard 
rails and fittings. Simple, compact, fits smartly into home, apt., 
office, cottage. 21” 19” D., 36” H.—open 38” W. Finely crafted 
of knotty pine. In satin smooth honey-tone or lovely maple liquor 
resistant finishes. $49.95, Exp. Chas. Col. 

IN EASY KIT—Louvered doors complete. Parts fitted, drilled, 
sanded, etc. Simple inscructions. $32,95 Exp. Chas. Col. 


YIELD HOUSE 


Dept. H5-8, No. Conway, N.H. 


Not Sold in Stores 
Money-Back Guarantee 
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I’m not “average” — 
Are Y, 
You? 


“After trying many 
brands of production - 
line clubs, standardized for ™ 
the mythical ‘‘average”’ golfer, 
I’m convinced. My requirements 
can only be satisfied by clubs 
made expressly to FIT ME."’ 
And that means Kenneth 
Smith clubs, for these 
superlatively fine clubs are 
made in a completely dif- ™ 
ferent way—handmade to your "ij ? 
individual requirements, your personal swing. 
They fit YOU and you alone. And because they 
fit, you play relaxed, swing more easily, 
control your shots better, get consistently 
lower scores. 


SEND 


TODAY 
for this 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


Why continue playing with misfit, produc- 
tion-line clubs? They’re made for the 
“average” golfer, not for YOU. Send TODAY 
for Correct Fitting Chart and free booklet. 


Kenneth Smith 


GOLF CLUBS fad mcdt ft Yo. 


BOX 41-H KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
World's Largest Custom Club Maker 


HARKNESS 
TOWER 


A Superior 
Blend of 


PIPE 
TOBACCO 


Regarded by 
seurs as one of Amer- 


connois- 


ica’s finest pipe 
tobaccos. No arti- 
ficial flavoring. 


8 OZ. 
$2.00 $3.95 


Send Check or Money Order — Conn. Residents add 3% sales tax 


THE OWL SHOP 


96 COLLEGE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Our Private Mixtures are sent all over the world! 


Postpaid — 
check quantity 
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NOW Science Gives You 

: “A Short Cut to Learning 
Learn “By Ear” 

with 

the DORMIPHONE 


cone 


It Works FOR You... 
Awake and Asleep 


Now, at last, science gives you an easy shortcut to learning. With 
this amazing new tool, you ‘start’ to learn while awake—then the 
university-tested Dormiphone takes over, continues the learning 
process for you while you go off to sleep. 

Do you want to learn a language— Memorize a speech—or an array 
of important facts, figures, formulae—Correct your speech—Brea 

bad habits? The Dormiphone SAVES YOUR TIME—EFFORT, So Be 
to use, children benefit—so helpful and practical it is used by 
educators, psychologists, people of all ages, occupations. 

Find out How The Dormiphone works ror you. Write for FREE Book 
or call for FREE DEMONSTRATION—Get the Scientific Evidence Today. 


[ MODERNOPHONE, INC Circle 7-0830 | 
296-058 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE Book. I am interested 
in learning more about the DORMIPHONE and what it can 
do for me. No obligation—no salesman will call. | 
(. ) If under 18, check here for Special Booklet A. | 
NAME, 

ADDRESS. 
CITY ‘ -ZO 
My mai ‘est in ‘Dormiphonics is for: 

. } Language Learning } Step Improvement 


Memorization Sleep Inducement 
Li? Houle Correction School or College Work 
—— ee 
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7} MOROCCO MAGIC! 
Direct from 

— Tangier 

“| Camel 

* Saddle 

Full range 

of Colors 


NOW ONLY 


$27.95 


PREPAID 


“Ship of the Desert” Camel | Saddle. 
\ TV seat, footstool for Den, Living 
3 Room or Patio. Blends with any decor. 
4 Brass bell & studs, rubber-tipped legs. 

* Cushions covered in Moroccan sheep- 
skin. Red, dark green, lime green, 
@q canary yellow, natural beige and white. 
j FRAMES: black, blond, mahogany or 
wv white. 6 to8 weeks delivery. Ht18", 
W. 16’, L. 26%". Pay postman $1. 60 
import duty (cannot be prepaid ). 
Check or money order. No C.O.D.’s. 

DESERT HOUSE 

P.O. BOX 802 Apple Valley, Calif. H1 
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NEW PORTER-CABLE 


MARK XXVI RIDING MOWER 
with automotive styling... 
features... power! 


Never has one mower offered so many 
revolutionary improvements in concept, 
design and versatility. 

The fabulous Mark XXYVI is so easy to 
operate. Now, lawn care is fun for the 
whole family. With available attach- 
ments, you can use it for Spring seeding 
and gardening; Summer mowing; Fall 
raking and clean-up; Winter snow 
plowing; hauling heavy loads any time. 
See it now—write today for free litera- 
ture and name of nearest dealer. 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE COMPANY 
8345 Marcellus St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


Diamond & Sapphire 
LIFETIME 
NAIL DRESSER 


— 


This 
meticu- 
lous, feather- 
weight nail 
dresser works a 
thousand times bet- 
ter than anything 
you've ever used and i 
need never be replaced. 
Precision-made of tiny sharp 
diamond and sapphire crystals 
bonded with pure nickel, it glides 
over your nails, shapes them speed- 
ily, silently . . . with no rasping 
tug, no sandy scratch (as from files and 
short-lived emery boards), A manicuring 
miracle that makes it easy to keep nails 
flawlessly groomed . . . from here to eternity! 


Plastic case. 4” wallet size—$1.25. 6” purse size 
$1.50. 8” professional size—$2.00. We pay postage. 


Cuts Faster Than 
File, Cleaner Than 
Emery Board ® 
Shapes Nails 
Swiftly, 

Smoothly, 
Effortlessly 


Immediate delivery. Send check or money 
order. Full refund if not delighted. 


Dept. H58, Flushing 52, New York 


Will keep your boy busy, with 
fun all summer 
long: (66” long: 
drives like a car; 
push it or add 
power.) Complete 
unit with 2 h.p. 
motor, ready to 
uncrate and run, only $115, 
Complete unit without motor $59.50. Do-it-yourself 
kit which includes everything, painted, drilled, easy 
to assemble with instructions in a few hours, $49.50 
(no motor). Free color circular. (All prices f.o.b. 
Fairport—sorry, no C.O.D.) Order now! 


MAYO BROS., Dept. H, FAIRPORT, N. Y. 


Condiment Bins 
You'll never run short of sugar, 
coffee, tea or flour if 

you keep them in these clear 
Lucite scoops. The 

white metal holder is 
18”x7’x4”; 
of any wood or metal 

wall cabinet. Each scoop 
holds minimum of 1 Ib. $4.95, 
postpaid. Taylor Gifts, 
Wayne, Pa. 


screws to bottom 


You won't be a “Litter Bug’ with this 
ingenious waste basket for your car. 
You won't have to pay "Litter Bug'’ 
fines, either. Just hook it under your 
car dashboard in a second . . . no 


holes to drill. Lifts off to empty at 
your convenience. Fits all car makes 
and models. 


HANDY DESK BASKET, TOO! 


Beautiful leather-metal finish makes the Tidy-Traveler 
a welcome addition to your desk for holding pencils, 
mail, and memos. As practical as it is handsome. 
INTERNATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2512 WASHINGTON ST., ROXBURY 19, MASS. 


Postpaid 


, Viva la, Difference | 


SUPERBLY DIFFERENT 

IMPORTED REINDEER MOCS 
SOFTEST MOST FLEXIBLE 

LEATHER KNOWN! 


10% POSTPAID 


No C.0.D.’s Please 
Sizes 6 to 13 AAA—EE Order your regular shoe size 


Fits like a glove, hand fashioned by expert craftsmen 
to make this casual the lightest, easiest feeling shoe 
you've ever worn, Suntan or Dark Brown. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF 
CASUAL LEISURE FOOTWEAR 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


Wute N Shop Dept. HD5, 8003 Forsyth, Clayton 5, Mo. 
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Terry Time 

For feminine summer 
activities, a washable 
terry-cloth cardigan 

with matching shorts. In white 
with gold-colored 

stripes of metallic thread. 
Flat gold-colored 

buttons are tarnishproof. 
Jacket in S, M or L, 

$8.95; shorts, 

sizes 10-16, $4.95. Postpaid. - 
The Tog Shop, 

Lester Sq., Americus, Ga. 


KITTY LITTER 


Replaces sand 
or sawdust in cat 
box. Lasts longer. 


ABSORBS «+ DRIES 
DEODORIZES 


Makes cat care easier and 
cleaner. Sanitary, economical. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ms 
Lah atoms 


— 0 


One big trial bag of litter and Complete 
claw-resistant catnip mouse— Line of 
Cat Needs 


- id only $1.00 
owes] prepai 
Lowe’ SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
LOWE'S, INC., Dept. 552, Cassopolis, Michigan 


SEND FOR ; 
Free Ree 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
S$ PAN is i ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 


HERE’ S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
lg anrts German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to REE 2-sided non-breakable record, Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon, Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want, We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. hd ie ACADEMY, 
Dept. 525, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Your best friend in strange cities and rural 
areas. Dinsmore compasses show you the 
right way—the shortcuts. Eliminates guess- 
work, Beautiful new Travelite models in 
gold or silver only $6.95. Other niodels ; 
$5.45 and $6.45. Write for folder A ca 


oMtY Compass 
DINSMORE WsvRumens 1805 Kelso St., 


Flint 1, Mich, 


Towel Ring 

Add a touch of 

elegance in your powder 

room with this double 

towel ring of lacquered 

brass in dolphin 

design. Rings are 

4” and 5” in diameter. 

$5.75, postpaid. 

Charlotte Thomas, Sewell, N.J. 


(Please do not send unsolicited samples to be 
considered for this column. Send only photos 
and descriptions of items to Holiday Shop- 
ping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22.) 


Taking a Trip? 
fy m: NEW KODACHROME } i 


ass 
hee PROCESSING SERVICE Bese 
eee FOR VACATIONERS 


Foot Work 

Handmade sandals of 
water-buffalo leather imported 
from India. Ripple soles 
provide the ultimate 

in foot comfort. 

Natural only. 

Men’s and women’s sizes 
3-13. $9.65, 

postpaid. Bloom’s ‘““‘Down 
in the Village,” 

311 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 14. 


THAT’S FAR MORE BRILLIANT - FAR 
LESS COSTLY than 


Traveling in U.S. or abroad or vacationing 
close to home, here's the completely convenient 
way to have fresh Kodachrome or Kodacolor Film 
and get genuine Kodak color processing. Use 
Fascolor fast mail service and Kodak Prepaid 
Processing Labels. Mail film direct to Kodak 
while traveling. Fascolor delivers your movies, 
slides or prints by mail to your home or vacation 
site. Send for FREE mailer, price list. Save 10% 
on your vacation film. Order 3 or more today. 

KODACHROME Including PROCESSING 
K135 (20 Exp.) 1 for $3.35; 3 or more, $3.00 ea. 
8mm., 25’ Movie 1 for $4.00; 3 or more, $3.60 ea. 
Specify Daylight or Artificial Light 


FASCOLOR SERVICE, INC. 
31 FULMAR BLDG. « BOX 86 
ROCHESTER 1, N.Y., Home of Kodak 


Do You Play GO LF? 


YOU FIND YOURSELF STRUG- aN 


HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR—A clear, 
simple, easy-to-understand text that SHOWS 
YOU HOW--~a book that is different (Do not 
confuse it with any other golf or pro’s book) 
and STANDS ON ITS OWN MERIT—has 
gone throughout practically the entire world. 
GET OUT ©O bE “DUB? LASS 
NOW—PLAY BETTER GOLF THIS 
YEAR. YOU WILL SING ITS PRAISES. 
SEND FOR IT TODAY. RESIDENTS OF 
OHIO, ADD 6c SALES TAX. 


The Title of Book: 


“FROM 102 to 82 
IN A MONTH OR TWO” 


GOLF SECRETS, Dept. H-5, Springfield, Ohio 


75 POWER ‘iitaxssx, 939° 
NEW fF trsncest ae 2 
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Brass bound 


moons, object 
sports events 

time 
closer. 


Looking for unusual gifts? 


You'll find a wealth of them in the 
HOLIDAY Shopper 


are permanent. 
tells amazing story of fie 
FREE BOOKLET ‘anra"Getis and” shows 
wide variety of earrings, pins, Ladies' and Men's 
rings in 14K goid. VISIT OUR SHOWROOM. 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 

Unset JARRA Gems (1-5 carats) $24 a carat (Tax Incl.) 
EXPERT MOUNTING, REPAIR & SETTING SERVICE 


GEM CORP, Dept. H-19 £3 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


g tite . — | 

7 Newest style rage for Beach, 
Oriental Sandals Pool, Shower or Street. Imported 
direct from Japan—yet practical and modern as Miami. 
Lightweight, comfortable, skidproof sponge rubber soles. 
Strong, attractive rubber straps. Sizes 3 to 13 for men 
or women (children’s sizes 11 to 6)—in Charcoal, Red, 
White, Blue, or Green. Specify size and color. Money back 


if not delighted, Order now. Postpaid 98 
EURASIA, PRODUCTS CO. $ 
525 N. Grove St., Lincolnton 50, N. C. Pair 


Sets of 10 Color Slides 


FASCINATING! Set of 10 MOST 
INTERESTING SCENES IN U.S. or 
hundreds of other spectacular sets 


only $1.75 "5" 
Free list of sets by return mail, 


WRITE TODAY! .... . Dept.H 
“30 Years of Color Pioneering” 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgia Ave. Wash. 11, D.C. 
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Grand Forks Mother can’t risk 
being a “pioneer” when she shops.... 


She’s always satisfied most with 
a BRAND that’s made a NAME for itself! 


THE BRANDS YOU SEE ADVERTISED IN THIS MAGAZINE ARE NAMES YOU CAN TRUST! 
BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. + 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


YOU BUY THE 
BEST STEAKS— 


Why NOT the 
BEST GRILL? 


Be selective — buy a 
“BROIL-AIR” to demon- 
strate your cooking skill. 


Powerful, cut-gear- 
driven hand-blower con- 
trols fire; gives broiling 
heat in 3 minutes. Porce- 
lainized, easily-cleaned 
grill adjusts to 8 
positions. Husky (57 
r ~ pounds), all steel con- 
struction for years of “‘gourmet’’ cooking pleasure. 
Better dealers everywhere, ONLY $54.50. Sports- 
man model without wheels, has tripod tubular 
legs and non-adjustable grill, for $38.00. 
If your dealer does not handle, send check or 


money order. We will ship to you Express PRE- 
PAID, same day. Dealers wanted, 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


*The World's BEST GRILL! 


MINT 


BY CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


Nothing better for lamb! 


Upper-class mint leaves, 
finely chopped, in a sweet, 
patrician vinegar. No self- 
respecting lamb dish would 
be without C&B’s Mint 
Sauce, of course, but it 
also makes a_ delicious 
dressing for salads and 
green vegetables, and helps 
you make a magnificent 
mint butter. Crosse & 
Blackwell, remember. No 
one else makes Mint Sauce 
quite so well. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
Fine foods since 1706. 


enjoy a cool, colorful 


.. vacation 


Headquarters for the 
numerous cultural 
and musical events 
in Aspen—two 
swimming pools, 
superb cuisine, 
riding, tennis, 
fishing, dancing, 
scenic trip on 
world famous ski 
lift. Write for FREE 
four color booklet. 


¥ e <4 


HOTEL JEROME + fren We 


ASPEN 18, COLORADO 


SATICE |Feet Sore...Hot 


or Perspire? 


You'll marvel how quickly Dr. 
Scholl’s soothing, cooling, refreshing 
medicated Foot Powder relieves sore, 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, odor- 
ous or sensitive feet . . . how it eases 
new or tight shoes . . . helps prevent 
Athlete’s Foot . . . 
maintain foot 
health. Start using 
it today! 15¢, 40¢. 
Large Economy 
Size, 75¢. At Drug, 
Shoe, Department, 
and 65-10¢ Stores. 


Dr. Scholls 


FOOT POWDER 


Planning a Trip? 
See Pages 184, 185, 186; 187 
for PLACES T° STAY ideas 
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ARE RUSSIANS 
ROMANTIC? 


Continued from Page 73 


(which Russians will recognize at 
once as belonging to their most fa- 
mous performing musician, David 
Oistrakh) mixing strangely with the 
sound of traffic. Russians seem to 


You'll cherish every magic moment at the 
NACIONAL...famed for genial hospitality, 
wonderful! food, and festive fun. A delightful 
15-acre tropic estate on the blue Gulf, 
where you’il swim and relax at the colorful 
Cabana Sun Club...thrill to internationally 
known entertainment in the beautiful 
Casino Parisien...dine elegantly 
in La Veranda Dining Terrace. 


Vacation now at the world 


famous completely air- 
conditioned NACIONAL — 


enjoy Havana at its best! 


SAN JUAN INTERCONTINENTAL, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
EMBAJADOR INTERCONTINENTAL, Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 
JARAGUA INTERCONTINENTAL, Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 
CURACAO INTERCONTINENTAL, Curagao, N. A. 
VARADERO OASIS, Varadero Beach, Cuba 

HOTEL NACIONAL DE CUBA, Havana, Cuba 
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...and as exciting as Havana itse/f!/ 


enjoy listening to music in the open 
air—even in cold weather—and for 
young people this has the added ad- 
vantage of costing nothing. 

They love to take long walks along 
the Moscow river, under the walls 
of the Kremlin, sometimes cross- 


ing one of the big bridges to the 
island in the middle of the river, 
pausing to watch the water and the 


REFORMA INTERCONTINENTAL, Mexico City, Mexico 
HOTEL VICTORIA PLAZA, Montevideo, Uruguay 

HOTEL DEL LAGO, Maracaibo, Venezuela 

HOTEL TAMANACO, Caracas, Venezuela 

EL SALVADOR INTERCONTINENTAL, El Salvador, C. A. 
EL PRADO INTERCONTINENTAL, Barranquilla, Colombia 


boats go by. Often they sit by the river 
and read poetry to each other—one 
girl I met told me that her young 
man once read Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin 
aloud to her, and it moved her so 
much that she determined to learn 
it by heart, a narrative poem about 
as long as a short novel. 

“The boys and their girls are al- 
ways very serious,” Boris had as- 


HOTEL TEQUENDAMA, Bogota, Colombia 
HOTEL GRANDE, Belém, Par4, Brasil 
HOTEL CARRERA, Santiago, Chile 
OPENING SOON: 
PONCE INTERCONTINENTAL, Ponce, Puerto Rico 
PHOENICIA INTERCONTINENTAL, Beirut, Lebanon 
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“ 


sured me. It was easy to believe, for 
frivolity is, anyway, strikingly ab- 
sent in Russian life. At a restaurant 
one evening, my husband and I had 
the table next to a Red Army officer 
and his girl. They were engrossed in 
each other, and at some point in the 
evening, she began to sing to him 
very softly what sounded to me like 
a folk song. She never finished it 
because she found the words or the 
music so affecting that she started 
to cry. They were obviously divinely 
happy. 

“Also,” Boris told me, “they have 
long conversations. They criticize 
each other. He says, ‘You should 
study harder. It is as important for a 
girl as for a man to be intellectual.’ 
She says, “You have no sense of 
money. You spend too much on me, 


299 


on everything. You must save. * 


In extreme cases, if being in love 
is clearly interfering with a student’s 
work, if he is spending too much 
time on romance and his grades are 
getting low, then a friend—or some- 
times even his girl—can report him 
to the local head of the Young 
Communist League, who will repri- 
mand him; and this can well mean a 
black mark on his record. 

“That doesn’t sound very nice,” I 
said carefully. “Why should he in- 
terfere with your private life?” 

“Tt is a good thing,” Boris said 
sternly. ““He is there to help you.” 

But the biggest problem young 
couples face is privacy. Conditions 
at home are almost always, in Boris’s 
phrase, “somewhat crowded.” On 
the whole, you are lucky if your 
family has an apartment to itself and 
does not share at least the kitchen 


or the bath with other families. ~ 


Even then it is unlikely that such an 
apartment would have a separate 
living room. If a married couple has 
a grown son, they are usually en- 
titled to an extra room for him— 
often a space marked off by a flimsy 
partition or curtained glass doors. 
If they have two sons. the boys share 
the second room. Again if they are 


fortunate, and if their kitchen is 


large enough, it becomes the dining 
room as well, and one of the bed- 
rooms doubles as a living room. In 
these circumstances it is quite un- 
derstandable that romantic exchanges 
are impossible at home. And few 
ordinary families own automobiles, 
so access to the family car is no 
solution. 

The immense wooded tract of So- 
kolniki Park in northern Moscow 
offers a measure of seclusion in warm 
weather, but the Moscow summer is 
short. Still, if you are young and 
determined, you can (as many Rus- 
sians do, Boris informed us) ex- 


tract the maximum of romantic ad- — 


venture there in good weather, know- 


— 


Coffee Liqueur 
from Jamaica 
Made from the famous 
Blue Mountain Coffee 


Delightful as a cordial...on the 
rocks...over ice cream...or in 
your cup of coffee. Try it! 


For Recipes write 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. 
., 655 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Sole U.S. Agents 
‘oof 


For complete details 
and colorful free literature 
see your Travel Agent or write, 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Ft. of Woodward Ave. + Detroit 26, Mich. 


BIGGEST FAMILY VACATION 
BARGAIN IN THE U. S. 


A PENNSYLVANIA VACATION with your Farnils 
is truly America’s greatest family travel 
bargain...1001 things to see, to do, to learn to- 
gether...in Pennsylvania’s matchless combi- 


nation of glorious past and fun-filled present. 
FREE! 


Mail coupon for your free 
guide to the recreation and 
inspiration waiting for you in 
friendly Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
1233 State Capitol Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Send me a free copy of your 28-page full-color 
brochure “More Vacation Fun for Everyone in 


Pennsylvania.” 
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ing that the subways-start running 
at six to get you to work in time. 

The principle, if not the phrasing, 
of “love will find a way” exists in 
Russia too. A number of Russians 
have explained to me that “there is 
always a friend.”’ Someone you know 
will probably have an apartment to 
himself because his parents are away 
on holiday or visiting relatives in 
another city. It does turn out to be 
a bit of an expensive arrangement. 
First you phone around to see which 
of your friends can help you. Then, 
the decent thing is to buy him a 
couple of tickets to the movies so 
that he, too, can enjoy himself while 
you entertain your girl, play his 
records (very cheap in Russia— 
about seventy cents for an L.P.) or 
watch his TV (about the same as a 
medium-priced set in America). 

Once, when I remarked to Yelena 
that lovers in Moscow never seemed 
to find privacy, she told me severely 
that it was a good thing because it 
discouraged self-indulgence. With 
a prudishness that was typical of 
Young Communist League mem- 
bers I met, and an air of distaste 
that was her own, she remarked, “If 
we are to work well for the Party we 
cannot lead loose private lives. We 
are supposed to set a standard, you 
know.” She was a pretty girl, too, 
and was surely speaking from con- 
viction, not from a sense of sour 
grapes. As she spoke I couldn’t help 
dimly regretting the passing of the 
early days of Communism, the time 
of inflammatory talk about Free 
Love and scorn of bourgeois con- 
vention. In Yelena’s unexploited 
good looks and neat bourgeois per- 
sonality something more than a po- 
litical system seemed to have been 
irretrievably lost. 

Happily, not all the Russians we 
met were as stern as Yelena. A 
rather raffish young man, a friend 
and fellow student of Boris, who 
introduced him to us simply as 
Valya, gave me the impression that 
the YCL had set itself a difficult 
task. We never did learn Valya’s 
other names, although we saw him 
often and learned a good deal about 
him. From Boris we knew that he 
was poor at his studies and would be 
neglecting his work altogether if he 
weren’t bullied and tutored by his 
friends. We learned even more from 
Valya’s own remarkable frankness. 
He liked American jazz and flashy 
clothes. He admired American girls— 
at a distance. The first chance he had 
had to get any closer to an American 
had been at the immense Youth Fes- 
tival that the Soviet Union put on 
last summer, to which students from 
all over the world were invited. “I 
danced with an American girl dur- 
ing the Youth Festival,” he told us 
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Slide projector 


on your mind? 


look for 
the metal slide 
magazine! 


You’ll know you’re choosing one of the best projectors if it features 
the all-metal slide magazine—the only magazine with individual 
metal frames for each slide. See why the Airequipt metal magazine 
is the leader. Shake it. Slides can’t slip out! Turn it over. Slides 
can’t tumble out! 36 precision frames insure carefree projection; 
prevent slide wear, damage. A metal frame for each slide—the best! 


AQBE 


Airegiyal MFG. C0., INC * DEPT. H5 « 20 JONES STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


POPULAR 
PICTURE SIZES! 


(Rolleicord Va yi J 


the versatile, quality camera for everyone 


FLORIDA 


Revel in cool ocean breezes | 
as you enjoy the miles of 
unspoiled driving beaches ... 
ce the varied spectator and par- 

Now, take small or large size color ticipating sports. Excellent fish- 

transparencies, large black and white 

or color prints, with this one camera, 

using one film size, #120. Select the 

size you want for the occasion... 

35mm., bantam, super-slide size, 198” 

x 24”, or a full 24%” x 2%4”. Changing 

sizes is easy ... and Rollei’s ground 

glass viewing and finest optical system 

assure perfect results. At dealers, or 

write for bulletin HO. 


ing, deep sea and inland lakes 
and streams. Unsurpassed vaca- 
tion facilities in modern hotels 
and motels, unusual restaur- 
ants. Jacksonville offers a Flor- 
ida vacation at its best at 
budget prices. 


==n Send For Your FREE copy of 
“| “City of Pleasant Memories” 


© ‘1G, FRANK WINCHELL, MANAGER 
Tourist & Convention Bureau 
BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC. 10 w, 46th st., n.v.36, HY. Hemming Park, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 
PONDER & BEST, ING. 814 W. Cole Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
oe a 
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CITY. ZONE STATE 
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TOURS 


EW YORK: 
25 W. seh 5 St., New York 19 
Plaza 3.1752 


NAME. 
CEEY: 


How to vacation 
on a budget 


Pee Bat EN 


Pilgrim 
Tours 


S 104 
NEW ENGLAND 
EASTERN CANADA 
CAPE COD 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
NANTUCKET 
SAGUENAY CRUISES 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Choose from 18 independent PILGRIM TOURS 
or six personally conducted MAYFLOWER 
TOURS. Be ready for fun... 
you go exactly how much it will cost... 


and know before 


where 
you'll stay... 


FREE TOUR BOOKLET TELLS ALL 


See your travel agent 


or mail coupon today! =. 
1 NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Travel Bureau Dept.H 
Grand Central Station 


how you'll travel. 


’ 
New York 17, New York | 

| Please send FREE Tour Booklet to: | 
| Nome a ee eee 
| Address 
I | 
| 

t 
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~ AUTO-EUROPE, i... 


CHICAGO: (S. H. ARNOLT Inc.— 
Midwest Affit.) 153 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Michigan 2-5906 


Yes, I’m Going to Europe! 


Please send me absolutely FREE ite new edition of the 
ABC’s of EUROPEAN AUTO TRAVEL plus information on purchase, re-pur- 
chase and rental of a car in Europe. No obligation to me, of course. Dept. 50 


—- CRUISES —-TRAVEL SERVICES 


4 BROCHURE BY RETURN MAIL 


WEST INDIES 
3) HAVANA 
2 NASSAU 


air cruises. Puerto Rico, | Indies steamer 
B® Dominican Republic, Haiti, | cruise to Virgin 
Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad and § Islands, 

South America— Any or All! § Dominican 
Includes finest hotels, | Republic, 
fastest transportation, most § Jamaica. Ship 
meals, sightseeing, and is your hotel. 

transfers. Independent From $190. 
travel. Optional extensions. | Complete 
Stop over anywhere. All § Havana and 
details arranged. Daily | Nassau tours 
departures. Attractive low ..air or ship. 
summer rates! From $51.50 
See your local travel agent or write: 


UNITED TOURS 


337 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 
Caribbean experts since 1923 


LOS ANGELES: 
268 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
BRadshaw 2-2921 
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STATE 
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BELGIAN World AIRUNES 


V WE BUY a BRAND NEW CAR for YOU 
V NO PURCHASE PRICE TO PAY 

V All Touring Documents Included 

V FULL Insurance Coverage 

Vv UNLIMITED MILEAGE 


AS LOW AS $307? PER WEEK 


Investigate our other Car Plans 


Departures 
Every Saturday 
April Thru October 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED GOLDEN CIRCLE TOURS 


First Class Hotels 
Meals Included 
DeLuxe Transportation 
10 to 20 Countries 17 to 67 Days 
See Your Travel Agent or Write for brochure 
‘TB, AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU Dept. H-4 


18 East 60th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
000000 000080080088 008SH800808 


, A Network of Agencies 
in 16 Countries to assist you 


SEE the cars you will drive 
on display at our showroom 
or WRITE Dept. H for brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N.Y., EL 5-6330 


FOR A NEW 
CAR ABROAD 


Select from 


OVER 150 FOREIGN 


Sports & Family Models 


Order here for TAX-FREE 
delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
cured trouble-free. See Europe for far less 
x by car! NO BOND REQUIRED, 
a “Ford Abroad Tours of 
“) Europe also Offered.” 


154 W. 56 ST. 
New York 19 


Let Us 
© Lease You a 
Brand New Car. 
e Sell You One, 
then buy it back, 
® Sell You One and 
Ship it Home For You. 


*® Rent You a Self-Drive 
wee or Chauffeur-driven car, 


AT MOST ADVANTAGEOUS SAVINGS 
Tell us number in party —time abroad. 
Write, Phone (JU 6-7099) or Visit 


EUROPEAN AUTO SALES 


1842 BROADWAY (60 ST.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JU 2-4650 


GO BY FREIGHTER! 


Get the most value for your money, travel on modern 
passenger-carrying freighters. New Summer 1958, 11th 
edition of Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook covers 
the whole subject of freighter travel, has complete listings 
of trips that can be made on freighters of many nations to 
over 300 interesting oe ports. Choose your holiday 


now from scores of LOWER-COST FREIGHTER 
CRUISES to Europe, So. America, West Indies, Panama, 
the Orient, 'Round-the-World, etc. Book gives complete 
information about ships, accommodations, routes, ports, 
fares, addresses of lines, etc. 


Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is used by 
Steamship Lines, Travel Agents and World Travelers 
everywhere. 100 pages, fully illus. Price $2 postpaid. Mail 
check or M.O. today. 

KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 8 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


“Wind Ship” Cruises 
_ From the Port of 
; Rockland aboard the 
_ Victory Chimes, 
last of the nation’s 
big sailing ships 
= Write for folder 
Capt. Frank Elliott 
g Ingraham Hill 
Rockland, Maine 


in late summer and early fall 
0.T.0. and OLSON CAMPUS TOURS Beat sent the 
finest program of personally escorted ALL-EXPENSE 
European Tours. Eight-Country itineraries feature 
London, Rome and Paris. Accommodations available 
on weekly sailings in late July, Aug. and Sept. in 
QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
0.1.0. Luxury Tours, First Class, only $2175 up, 
Deluxe Tours, Cabin Class, only $1645 up. 

Ls 49 to 98 We Small parties, For best ac- 
o ON ‘commodations, Reserve Now! Write. 
Teaver today for illustrated booklet ““H-58.” 
RGANIZATION 1 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 

or Your Local Travel Agent 


Flying College Summer Tours 


Around the World, $2070; other tours $699 and up; Eu- 
rope (3 tours), Around ‘Africa, Russia, Middle East, 
Around South America. Graduates, undergraduates, pro- 
fessional persons. Co-educational. 9th season. 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, Lafayette College, Easton 5, Pa, 


Knight Tours of Europe 


° e 18 countries, 60 days in Europe. Special Youth Tour, sea- 

e For SINGLE MEN and WOMEN Only! e air combination. ae aCe ages). $1525 all-inclusive 
7 with de-luxe bus st cl. rail. Director, Pro’ necht 

= ; BACHELOR PARTY TOURS : French Dept., St. Olaf College. 

e Not just atour—it’sapartyallthe way! 4 Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minn. 

° E Monthly are rt 16-D Ww. e 

e Europe... ..16 to ays 6-Day West e ’ i 

@ Meteo sir ccicss.ctscn5.0. 15 Days Indies Cruise e Brussels World’s Fair 1958 

© West Indies... leaves May 24 ©] Four Special Departures, including Grand Tour of 

. See ae Travel Agent or $ Europe, also 3 student tours. Write for program or in- 

e Dept. H, Gramercy Tours, 444 Madison Ave., NYC « dependent itinerary to Harvard Travel Service, Inc. 


Harvard Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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one day. “I wanted to see what it 
was like. But I could not tell what 
kind of girl she was. She looked 
nice, but she danced so close.” He 
shrugged his shoulders at the puzzle. 


Another time, when he turned up ~ 


at our hotel to have a drink with us, 


he was carrying a package wrapped 


in brown paper. He slapped it down 
on the table and said, with an en- 
dearing air of triumph, “I got a 
present for my devushka. Something 
she wanted. A little nylon blouse.” 

“For your little girl?” my hus- 
band asked in astonishment, accept- 
ing the literal meaning of devushka. 
“T didn’t know you were married.” 

“Married? Never! No, it is for 
my”—he searched helplessly for a 
synonym—‘‘for my—you under- 
stand—my devushka.” “ 

“Oh, I see,” my husband said. “Is 
she meeting you here?” 

“No, outside. This evening is just 
walking around. But next week- 
end’’—he brightened—“‘will be bet- 
tem 

“How better?” 

“T am taking her out of town,” he 
said promptly. It was then that we 
learned that a Russian can’t get a 
hotel room in his own town without 
all kinds of special official permis- 
sions. Even spending the weekend 
out of town presents its difficulties, 


not only of cash but of getting 


around travel restrictions. You can 
go for a few days to youth hostels or 
rest camps in the country, but those, 
too, require explanations and per- 
missions from the authorities. “But 
with a little trouble things can be 
arranged,” Valya explained. 
“Will you marry this—er—your 
devushka?” my husband asked. 
“Oh, no. She isn’t the first and 
she won’t be the last.” Valya smiled. 
“Tm not a steady type like Boris.” 
If you can’t manage weekends in 
the country, or borrow quarters 
from your friends because their fam- 
ilies are all in town, or if, more 
simply, you share Yelena’s view of 
life, then you fall back on public 
entertainments for your dates, 
Taking a girl dancing or to a fancy 
restaurant is too expensive for most 
young men to manage more than 
once in two or three months, but at 
theaters, ballets or movies you can 
get a seat for about fifty cents. 
Among them you can choose a 
suitably romantic film—The Cranes 
are Flying, for instance, which opens 
with a lyrically photographed pas- 
sage of a young couple in love, and 
has for its heroine a new actress, 
Samoilova, who has the wistful, 
haunted beauty of a young Luise 
Rainer. Or you could see Samoi- 
lova’s father in a play called Sonnets 
of Petrarch. He is the closest thing 
to a matinee idol that Moscow pro- 


vides, and in this particular play, 
although he acts a married and 
middle-aged man, he falls helplessly 
in love with a girl half his age, a 
librarian to whom he hasn’t even 
spoken. The play T/] Find You 
offers you a teen-age romance where 
the villain is the rigid high-school 
teacher who reprimands the boy for 
writing passionate love poetry for 
the school magazine. 

And then there are the perennially 
popular plays like Anna Karenina 
and Turgenev’s A Nest of Gentlefolk, 
or the Bolshoi Ballet productions 
of Swan Lake and Romeo and Juliet. 
The Bolshoi costs about twice as 
much as other theaters, and in the 
cheap sections of the top galleries 
you have to be careful to get seats 
at the side, because in the center the 
enormous chandelier hangs so low 
that you get only frustrating and 
fragmentary glimpses of the stage. 

One surprising drawback of Rus- 
sia’s present lack of privacy was 
pointed out to me by a Russian 
woman of an older generation. “In 
my young days,” she said, “a girl 
in love longed to play with her 
young man’s hair. If they were really 
serious about each other she used 
to shampoo his hair and comb it 
nicely. You could always tell when a 
romance was going well because the 
boy’s hair would be shining clean 
every day. They would sit and talk 
for hours, the girl in a chair, the 
young man on the floor at her feet, 
where she could run_ her fingers 
through his hair, and he could—al- 
most by accident—kiss her knee 
from time to time. Naturally you 
can’t do this in public.” 

“Naturally,” I agreed. 

“And besides, I feel very sorry for 
these modern girls ever since the 
boys have seen Yves Montand and 
Gérard Philippe.” These are two 
French actors whose films are among 
the few foreign ones shown in Rus- 
sia. Both actors were a wild success, 
and their close-cropped hair is ex- 
tensively copied by Moscow’s more 
dashing young men. “After all,” she 
concluded, ‘“‘what can a girl do with 
a crew cut?” 

Whatever they may do to their 
own hair, young men continue to be 
fussy about the hair style of the girl 
they take out. The gamine look, the 
Lollobrigida coiffure, the short curls 

are not admired at all—in fact they 
are locally known as the “after- 
typhus haircut’? because they re- 
mind Russians of the distressing 
period when your hair is growing 
back in after your head has been 
shaved during a bout of typhus. 

A young man’s special girl should 
have an ample head of hair, prefer- 
ably softly wavy, preferably long, 
which she can. wear in a loose bun 


with just a couple of tendrils seduc- 
tively escaping on her forehead or 
ear. She should wear no make-up 
during the day and only a hint of 
lipstick and some unobtrusive face 
powder in the evening. She shouldn’t 
go in for giddy experiments with her 
hair and make-up—she’d have trou- 
ble doing it anyway, since there are 
no beauty parlors. The hairdressers 


will give her a permanent, or a 
shampoo, but won’t “style” it. She 
should dress simply and modestly 
in dark clothes and wear high heels 
only very occasionally. Above all 
she should be “‘sincere.’’ In fact, she 
should be very like Yelena. 

The girl who is casual and fun to 
be with elicits a certain distrust. The 
concept of the “popular” girl who 


is pretty and gay and goes out with 
a number of men (and may even be 
something of a flirt) is not much 
in evidence in Russia; such a girl 
couldn’t be “sincere.” In their deal- 
ings with girls the young men seem 
to prefer intensity—and sincerity— 
to variety and good looks. 

From popular magazines you can 
get a fairly good idea of the Perfect 


“In Cognac, we drink brandy and soda, too,” says M. Martell 


“When you see a French house with its shutters 
closed,” says Michel Martell, “it’s being kept 
cool. And when you see a Frenchman in his 
garden sipping Cognac-and-soda, he’s being kept 
cool. In warm weather, we find highballs as re- 
freshing as Americans do.” 

M. Martell points out—and you'll agree—that 
Cognac Brandy is not only a delightful summer 
drink. It is also singularly cheerful beside an 
open fire in winter. Somehow, the clear, light 


taste and gentle bouquet of Cognac are at home 
in any season, in any drink. Try Martell Cognac 
Brandy in sours, stingers, plain or on-the-rocks, 
or in an old fashioned. 

M. Martell is naturally partial to the Cognac 
he makes. After all, maintaining its distinctive 
quality has been the pride of his family for 243 
years. You will be partial to Martell Cognac, too, 
After all, it’s the best-loved Cognac Brandy in 
the world. 


MARTELL 


ESTABLISHED 1715... 


3 Star 84 Proof, Imported from Cognac, France. Sole U.S. Representative, Browne Vintners Co., Inc., N. Y.C. 
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Girl, or even of the desirable course 
of a romance. In one magazine I 
-found a reproduction of a painting 
called After the Parting. It showed a 
girl sitting alone at a café table. From 
the disarrangement of the china on 
the table and the pushed away chair 
at the side it is clear that her date 
has just left in a far from calm 
mood. Under the picture was the 


Venice, 
See London, too.. 


artist’s explanation of the situation. 
The girl, it turned out, “is not the 
negative type. Indeed, she is fun- 
damentally a good girl. Only she has 
taken a more light-minded attitude 
to life than others of her age.” In 
short, she deserved to be deserted, 
but she is not beyond hope because 
“she will leave the café a changed 
person, capable of recasting her life... 


anyone? 
.on the same trip! 


“What news on the Rialto,” you ask? Any qualified gondolier or travel 
agent can tell you. The news is that BOAC lets you stop over in London 
when you fly to Italy. (It’s like throwing in London, free.) Same fare exactly. 

Another item: You can depart New York aboard the world’s newest, 


largest, fastest passenger plane... th 
tively, you can fly the swift, elegant 


e jet-prop BOAC Britannia. (Alterna- 
ly-appointed DC-7C.) 


Paragraph: British flight attendants give you a cheerfully all-out service 


you don’t find elsewhere. 


See your favorite gondolier or travel agent or a BOAC office. 
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f World Leader in Air Travel : 
takes good care of you 
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BOAC Direct Service Cities: New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Miami, San Francisco, Montreal. 
Other offices: Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Dallas, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Dept. BE-12, 530 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 36 * MU 7-8900 


Send me presto tours and itineraries which include 
ITALY! 
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along different lines. She, too, 


will find happiness.” 


In another magazine I read a love 
story in which the perfect, sincere 
girl is a biologist. I spotted her at 
once as the heroine because she is 
described as having ‘a serious in- 
tellectual friendship” with another 
woman. She has the pleasantly com- 
plicated problem of choosing be- 
tween a physicist and, more vaguely, 
a scientist who makes “an important 
scientific discovery.” This solid con- 
centration on science came as no 
particular surprise, because I had 
been told that scientists and artists 
(preferably performing artists) are 
the most enviable dates for a girl. 
They are, for the most part, un- 
touched by politics and often get 
unusual privileges in living quarters, 
holidays and permission to travel. 
Army officers come a poor third be- 
cause, although the pay is good and 
they start at a higher salary than 
most, it’s not much of a life in the 
lower echelons and uncomfortably 
involved in politics in the higher. 

Another story I came across con- 
cerns a woman who was wonderfully 
happy with her husband and child 
until the war came and she got word 
that her husband had been killed. 
She decides to become a chemist and 
finds the work so engrossing that at 
one point her young son asks, 
“Weren’t you lonesome for your 
chemistry when you lived with my 
father?” Eventually they learn that 
the father is not dead, but that he 
was wounded seriously and is living 
with the woman who nursed him 
back to health. He tries to reclaim 
his son, and explains in a letter, 
“Your mother was always the de- 
light of my life... . But to this other 
woman I was bound by sorrow and 
suffering, and such ties are stronger.” 
The son, however, decides to remain 
with his chemist mother. 

In yet another issue, an account of 
a romance—a story of love at first 
sight—is told by a worker in a to- 
bacco factory. “One day the word 
was passed around the shop that we 
had a new shift superintendent. I 
paid no more attention to it and 
having finished adjusting a machine 
sat down on a window sill to leaf 
through a magazine. 

“**Got nothing to do, comrade?’ I 
suddenly heard a woman’s voice 
next to me. ‘If your own work is 
done, you could give some pointers 
to new workers.’ I turned and found 
myself looking into a pair of gray 
eyes. .. . Nina entered my life as 
suddenly and simply as she had en- 
tered the factory.” His mother is 
pleased and remarks, “‘She’s a pretty 
girl, and with a position too.” How- 
ever, male vanity is still operative, 
and he is worried by the fact that 
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Nina is his superior. He decides to 
catch up with her by taking a “tech-_ 
nical’’ correspondence course. They 
marry and live happily ever after. 

Assuming that a young man has 
found his perfect girl, the period of 
courtship—the walks and talks, the 
entertainments and the occasional 
precious evenings of privacy—last, 
Boris told me, six months to a year. 
‘*Perhaps they are really in love, and 
now they decide to get married.” 
This time, when they meet each 
other’s parents, things are very dif- 
ferent. ““They show their maturity. 
Now they have confidence.” ‘ 

Now the young man will pick up 
his girl from her apartment when- 
ever they have a date, and drop her 
home at the end of the evening in- 
stead of leaving her at the street 
corner. He will also be expected to 
spend a short while with her parents 
before they go out and will often 
come to meals at her home. He will, 
in fact, behave like a fiancé rather 
than a beau, even though he will not 
give her an engagement ring or make 
any formal announcement of their 
intention to marry. , 

Their wedding is a simple, un- 
romantic signing of forms at the 
matriage-registration office. Usually 
there is no fuss beforehand, and 
possibly only a party for a few 
friends that evening. The parents, 
even if they disapprove of the match, 
have to take an accepting attitude. 
They can express displeasure but can 
do very little about enforcing their 
wishes. A father cannot, for instance, 
cut his daughter off without a penny. 
It is no practical threat, because if 
she is a student she has a govern- 
ment stipend to cover both tuition 
and living expenses. Sheis, in fact, in- 
dependent of her family. If she is a — 
good student she may receive as much 
as 800 rubles (about $80) a month. 
This, with her husband’s allowance, 
gives them enough to live on. 

As a married couple they are en- 
titled to a room of their own. They 
can supplement their income by 

Continued on Page 200 - 
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Follow the signposts—a carefree way of touring Britain 


ei you saw Milton Abbas on a signpost. 
What would you expect to find? A poet’s 
paradise? You wouldn't be far wrong. The vil- 
lage in our picture is Milton Abbas in Dorset. 
It’s not far from Ryme Intrinsica and Melbury 
Bubb. What visions do they suggest? 

Motorists in Britain can carry on this guess- 
ing game indefinitely. John Betjeman, the poet, is 
an expert. To him, the names are music. “Lord’s 


Day bells from Bingham’s Melcombe, Iwerne 
Minster, Shroton, Plush/Downthegrass between 
the beeches, mellow in the evening hush... .” 

Of course, your guess won’t always be right. 
Just as well perhaps. 

What on earth would you expect to find at 
Blubberhouses, Wrangle, Sinwell and Ugiey? 
The latter is one of the prettiest villages in Essex 
—the county that Constable loved. 


For pure euphoria, you can’t do better than 
Warmley, Idle and Inwardleigh. And we throw 
in Adel cum Eccup, Bwlch, Plwmp and Bishops 
Itchington merely as a fillip to persuade you to 
see your travel agent. 

Spring and Fall are by far the best seasons for 
touring Britain. The roads and hotels are un- 
crowded. You'll probably have Nether Wallop 
and Middle Wallop all to yourself! 


For free illustrated literature, see your travel agent or write Box 121, British Travel Association. 
In New York—336 Madison Ave.; In Los Angeles—696 South Hill St.; In Chicago—39 South La Salle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 


Ray-Ban Sun Glasses 

take the strain out of 
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BAUSCH & LOMB Buber SUN GLASSES 


Ray-Ban lenses are 
precision ground—from 
finest Bausch & Lomb 
optical glass—give you clear, 
undistorted vision. Our 
fisherman is wearing the Ray- 
Ban “Outdoorsman”. Six 
new styles to choose from— 
wherever fine sun glasses 
Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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Continued from Page 198 

working during vacations. When 
they graduate, if their academic 
standing is good enough, they can 
go on to higher studies—a highly 
worth-while choice because the 
longer you stay at the university, the 
smaller your chances of being sent 
off to work in some factory or being 
posted in some obscure town for a 
lifetime of provincial school teach- 
ing. Even if they do leave college, 
they are guaranteed jobs—not al- 
ways congenial, often not what they 
would have chosen, but still work 
that leaves them financially inde- 
pendent. One result seems to be that 
Russians marry relatively early— 
often at seventeen or eighteen for 
girls and twenty-one for men. 

“But sometimes,” Boris said con- 
sideringly, ‘‘they are not really in 
love. They do not get married.” 
During their courtship, perhaps an- 


other man has comealong, and “the 
girl realizes that the other was only 
a friend, or because he was the first 
she had no judgment.” They break 
each other’s hearts, they are miser- 
able. They tell their friends how un- 
happy they are. They talk for hours 
about how they can’t bear to hurt 
each other. “Then the girl marries 
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the second man. At least, that is 


how it was with me.” 
“Cheer up, Boris,’’ I said. ““There 
are other girls, and one day you'll 


: 


be glad you didn’t marry the first.” 


“But I am married,” he replied. 
“Oh.”’ I paused to work out the 


situation. “So you were the second ~ 


man?” 
He smiled. “‘To her I was the sec- 
ond man.” THE END 


Next month Santha Rama Rau will 
tell how Russian children are raised, 
disciplined and educated. 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


What makes the Irishman that way? A famous Irish novelist 


finds the rich green beauty of his homeland 
changeless but resorts to a brand-new theory to explain its people. 


IRELAND, by Sean O'Faolain 


Take a sunny subtropical island, endow it with 
old-fashioned British good breeding—and you have Bermuda. 


VICTORIAN RIVIERA 


In Germany’s plush resort, you can still take the well-known cure, 
and possibly get rich quick while you’re at it. 


BOOMING BADEN-BADEN, by Joseph Wechsberg 


It’s glamorous work for a girl, but not without heartaches. 


HOSTESS ON FLIGHT 408, by Paul E. Deutschman 


The lowliest vassals, the noblest knights, the gentlest 
ladies of the year 1320 come to life as they work, play, make love 


INSIDE A MEDIEVAL CASTLE, by Alfred Duggan 


How are Soviet children raised? 


FOR A RUSSIAN CHILD— EVERYTHING, by Santha Rama Rau 


The Gripsholm sets a table bountiful with international delicacies. 


SWEDISH FOOD AFLOAT, by John Knowles 


A sartorially suave male outlines a basic wardrobe. 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF MEN'S SUMMER FASHIONS 


Stuck in New York throughout the hot months? 
Let one resident tell you how delightful things can be in 


SUMMERTIME MANHATTAN, by Francis Steegmuller 


\ 


The Navy’s home town, Annapolis, is a living 


museum of Colonial America. 


MARYLAND'S HISTORIC CAPITAL, by William Manchester 


Plus Party of One, Antic Arts, a new bargain paradise 
and many more memorable articles and features. 


DONT MISS NEXT MONTH'S HOLIDAY! 
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